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AN EYE OPENER 


FOR THE 


WIDE AWAKES. 


Bless your young hearts—you of the fresh, new 
generation, the blossoming future America,—the America 
which is to decide whether Liberty or Slavery shall be 
universal,— you are ‘‘ waked up.”’ Good! lIamso glad 
of it! My own eyes were partially peeled a good many 
years ago, and as I have been growing grey since—though 
in spite of that I feel younger every year I live —it has 
really seemed to me that my fellow-citizens, to wit, nearly 
all of the white people of the Northern States, and all 
but a hundred thousand or so of the Southern, differ 
from our canine friends only in this, that age does not 
open theireyes. If not born, like the darling little dogs, 
blind, they seem as soon as born to be dressed with ban- 
dages over their eyes never to be taken off, and to be 
used in that condition, old and young, venerable and sim- 
ple, whenever occasion requires, to snuff after, bark at 
and worry down the four millions of poor black people 
whom the other hundred thousand Southerners have 
made up their dignified minds to keep at work forever, 
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without wages. One has instinctively, unless his eyes 
are too closely bandaged to allow his brains to breed in- 
stincts, insuperable objections to being so used; objec- 
tions of which one of the smallest is sympathy with black 
people, though aman fit to keep company with a dog 
would not be ashamed of that. 

You are wide awake, you say. Of course you don’t 
believe in bandages. There is nothing in the whole hor- 
izon, or looming out of the future, which you think it 
unsafe to look at, or to take into account in making up 
your minds as to whatis what. That’s right. But keep 
rubbing your eyes, for itis early in the morning with 
some of you, and perhaps they will open wider — wide 
enough to see your political way at first hand, and not 
take it altogether from old lawyers who have read law till 
they have forgotten Blackstone, or old politicians who 
have squinted in taking their aim till they have lost sight 
of the mark, and can only see their own precious noses. 

It is so comfortable to have a set of social, political and 
moral principles which don’t depend at all on other peo- 
ple, and so plain and straight withal as not to get tangled 
and kinked up in the application, that I cannot help com- 
mending to your notice some of mine. Mind, though 
offered freely, I do not insist on your taking them. When 
I know I have genuine coin of the Republic in my 
pocket I don’t feel hurt in the least if anybody declines 
to take it asa gift. Abstain totally, my friends, if you 
please. I don’t force this money on anybody, rather guess- 
ing there will be enough willing to take it, by and by. 
Perhaps your pockets are already full. All right. Then I 
only advise you to keepthem so. A handful of the prin- 
ciples to which I refer, taken in the abstract, and at hap- 


hazard, are such as these —and they are just as good in 
my opinion, mutatis mutandis, for a nation, or a party, 
or a part of a nation, as for an individual. 


A SAMPLE OF PRINCIPLES. 


If you must hurt, rob or wrong somebody, don’t do it 
to the weak, but pick out a victim at least as big as your- 
self. Do that for the sweet sake of respecting yourself, 
if for nothing else. 

If you have sworn to wrong yourself, be stuffy and 
keep the oath as strictly as you possibly can during the 
coexistence of its and your natural life. But never swear 
to wrong anybody else, and if you have been so unlucky 
as to do it, or if you have sworn to help somebody else 
do it, or somebody else has sworn so for you, don’t keep 
the oath one minute, but abjure and break it as soon as 
ever youcan. Oaths, my dear boy, are things too sacred 
and holy to be used in favor of known wickedness. So if 
you have sworn to rob a poor woman’s hen-roost, don’t 
you do it, no, not even if your ancestors swore the same 
oath back to the flood. 

Answer kind people kindly, and civil people civilly ; 
but if civilly dressed and smooth-spoken scoundrels tell 
you that the future peace, and welfare, and glory of man- 
kind, or any portion thereof, are to be promoted by your 
quietly letting them, or anybody, rob and wrong people 
who are not strong enough to prevent it—whatever you 
do, don’t you go about meekly ashamed of the little vir- 
tue you have, and calmly and humbly apologizing for any 
views and feelings that naturally arise in your mind to 
the contrary of such doctrines and practices. It is mor- 
ally unhealthy. 

1* 
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God created human arrogance —the proud eye that 
tames the horse, the elephant, the lion —for some higher 
use than merely maintaining dominion over brutes; and 
certainly not exclusively for the use of people who desire 
to wrong their fellow-men. Why should those who know 
they are trying to do right feel or act bashfully or expect 
that the right will prosper, in a case more difficult than 
tiger-taming, by their so doing? 

Non-intervention is a very good motto for wickedly 
inclined people, and one cannot but wish they would 
manacle their own mischievous hands with it at once, but 
for honest, well-disposed people, it is synonymous with 
non-sense. Good government is nothing but the inter- 
vention of the good against wrong. When a government, 
anywhere on this planet, becomes nothing but an inter- 
vention of the bad against right, it will doubtless be 
thankful to the good everywhere for not intervening, and 
pay them by destroying their rights as soon as it is able. 
If a good man can swear that his intervention shall never 
extend beyond a given geographical line, what hinders 
him from swearing that line into a circle, including only 


NUMBER ONE? 


Being one of those who think the smallest truth is, in 
the long run,—and how terribly long the run sometimes 
has to be !— more than a match for the strongest man, 
or any number of strong men, and not believing at all 
that the welfare of so large a country as America, or any 
other real and permanent welfare can be promoted by 
swearing to a political absurdity, or sticking to the oath 
when sworn, the writer offers these few remarks, with a 
truly unassuming and modest arrogance —that is to say 
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an arrogance belonging to the subject and not to the man, 
—only to those who have eyes to see, and ears to hear. 
Others are affectionately warned not to read another word, 
but to shut up the book and burn it, for they can only be 
damaged, poisoned, and made to feel unhappy and disa- 
greeable by going through. The writer’s sympathies 
with the Republican Party, so far as it has any thing pos- 
itive in its programme, in relation to the main issue be- 
fore the country, are intense —even uncomfortably so. 
But that party, he must confess,—and why should he hide 
it when the party itself takes no pains to do so? —has 
also a negative side in relation to that issue, shown to an 
admiring universe on great occasions, with a grim solem- 
nity reminding one of the faces worn by the Grand Lama, 
Pontifex Maximus, most Holy Father, or other stupend- 
ous personifications of humbug, in times and places where 
simple solemnity has been a power in the world. And 
since this negative side is, in the writer’s honest opinion, 
not only in its own essence, made up of either ignorance, 
cant, or cowardice, but logically destructive of the posi- 
tive principles of the party, and sure to make it in some 
measure contemptible in the eyes of posterity, even should 
it be so fortunate as to achieve better success than it de- 
serves, he prints this tract, be it understood, not only out 
of his love for and pride in present Young America, open- 
ing its eyes so auspiciously, but to provide a snug little 
foot-hold in the memory and affections of the emancipated 
future, so that when the world comes to laugh at and pity 
the adult Republicans of 1860, some descendant of mine 
or yours, rummaging an old closet, may discover a little 
brown brochure, from which he will have some right to 
infer that his ancestor was not one of that solemn crowd 
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who, with long faces, first interpreted the Constitution to | 
contradict itself, and then said, or swore, that they felt 
conscientiously bound by every word of it ! 

To me the Constitution of the United States is a 
straight-forward, honest, anti-slavery document, which I 
cannot swear to support without being such an abolitionist 
as I am, all of which I hope to show before I get through. 
But first I must ask my reader to go back with me to the 
political necessities of our nature for which constitutions 
are supposed to provide. 

What is government good for? Some say for glory — 
good to be proud of, the same as our dear Heenan, if he 
is good for anything —and the best government is that 
which comes nearest omnipotence and is able to smash 
every other. Others say for wisdom and cunning policy, 
to take care of everybody’s business and make it flourish, 
and especially to make the rich richer. My suspicion is, 
that acting to this end it is pretty sure to make somebody 
richer, without making the whole people any richer. 
People who cannot enrich themselves by an original crea- 
tion of wealth, and are yet ambitious to use wealth, are so 
apt to be found in office, that actual producers have not 
much to hope from government in the long run, except 
negatively. Their most sensible desire will be to be let 
alone, and if, without costing more than it comes to, gov- 
ernment will also see that everybody else lets them alone, 
they ought to be, for themselves, satisfied and patriotic. 
Government has done its whole watch-dog duty, so far 
as they are concerned. It is not good at finding brains 
for people, and they happily have enough of their own. 
Hence they are usually satisfied, and it is only people who 
lack brains that are always complaining that government 
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has not done enough to promote their interests. But if 
people are long-sighted as to their own interests, to say 
nothing of being blessed with benevolent and humane in- 
stincts, they will not be quite contented unless govern- 
ment is as innocent and protective towards all other peo- 
ple as towards themselves. They will want the great 
watch-dog to be faithful to them by its nature and not by 
accident. A government which does its protective duty 
with unreasonable exceptions can only be popular with 
short-sighted people. 

In actual practice, governments have undertaken to 
carry on trade, manufactures, navigation, transportation, 
agriculture, education, and religion, with more or less 
success; but in none of these has it not been excelled by 
private enterprise, so that the only forte of government, 
the main thing it is good for, is to see that people are 
let alone; in other words, that every one shall do as he 
pleases, so long as he pleases not to infringe the rights of 
of others. Success in this is not easy, but possible, and 
worth more than that in any or all others lines. A govern- 
ment which begins by being just to all under its jurisdiction 
can of course command the strength, zeal, enthusiasm and 
very life of all who are out of its few penitentiaries, and 
consequently needs cover but a small fraction of the world 
to protect itself against all external violence. Its whole 
population is its standing army, and every invader knows 
that that army must be annihilated before even the place 
where it stands can be conquered. 

I have said everybody should be protected in doing 
what he pleases, so long as he does not infringe the rights 
of others, and nobody will deny that. But then comes a 
mighty dispute about what other people’s rights are. 
Are the rights of all equal or not? 
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Whatever may be true of rights, there is no occasion 
to deny that the powers of people are very unequal. 
While some adults are strong as demigods, others are 
weak as babies; and the force of character is not meas- 
ured by that of the muscles. As the strongest man is 
not always the most righteous, it cannot be pretended 
that strength is the measure of rights, or that might 
makes right. That principle has been tried in practice, 
and nothing but chaos comes of it—a state of society 
which secures the greatest misery of the greatest number, 
it being difficult to tell which suffer most, the strong or 
the weak. For my own part, I think that the rights of 
all are equal in this sense, that one has as good a right 
to direct his own powers, whatever they are, by his own 
will, as another; and if a horse had the same nature as a 
man, he would have the same rights asa man. But not 
to insist on the term Equality, in regard to rights, I think 
we shall agree in this, that any being having a moral 
nature, or the faculty of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, must have, at least, the right to be righteous. 
Not, say you, the right to do just what he thinks to be 
righteous. Very well. But in case he thinks rightly—in 
a plain case, for there are some plain cases, in which all 
agree —he has a right to do as he thinks, and his right 
is infringed when superior force forbids him to do it, and 
makes him the tool of wickedness. 

There must necessarily be a good deal of latitude of 
thought about what is righteous and what is not; or, in 
other words, what the laws of God, or the principles of 
truth are. The laws of God are not quite the same fora 
bull-dog as for a dove. Nor does He probably require 
the same of a savage as of a civilized saint. Still there 
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are some things about which there is no doubt. among 
mankind as applied to human nature in general. There 
are some sections of ‘‘ higher law” which disinterested 
people never pretend to deny; andit is about these we are 
talking, when we say unqualifiedly and most significantly 
that every man, and every woman, and every little child 
has, at least, a right to be righteous, and that the govern- 
ment which deliberately allows this right to be taken 
away, in any one instance, is worthless, or likely soon to 
become so. Iam not so strong as Heenan, nor as Dr. 
Winship, and my purse would not stand a week of liti- 
gation. Nearly all I have for this world or the next is a 
conscience void of offense, so far as it is so, and if the 
government under which I live deliberately refuses, in 
regard to any human being under its jurisdiction, whether 
higher or lower, blacker or whiter or greyer than I am, 
to protect his right to be righteous, what security have I 
that my indispensable right will not be invaded and 
taken? A government which fails to do justice in a 
clear case, cannot safely be depended on in doubtful ones. 
If it will yield, no matter on what pretext, to one strong 
man the right to compel another weak one to be a crim- 
inal, what security have I that it will not cherish crime 
as well as punish it, and that its crop of injustice will 
not become as great as that of its justice? Why, its 
bottom of principle has fallen out, and it matters nothing 
which end up it stands. It as good as holds nothing for 
me. Ido not feel at home underit. A government, to 
be good for anything to me, or to be anything but a nui- 
sance, must not willfully do or permit any wrong; it 
must begin to see justice done, and go on seeing justice 
done to absolutely everybody, at least so far as the cases 
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are perfectly clear and indisputable. When the slightest 
mist of doubt arises (though it may be clear enough to 
me) to anybody that is in no particular danger of the 
penitentiary, then I am ready to be charitable and defer- 
ential. We were fools to expect perfect justice of im- 
perfect men. All I ask of a government is, that it shall 
do justice as far as it knows how, with as little cost as 
may be to my pleasure, and that it shall not, cost what it 
will, do or allow any known injustice which it has power 
to prevent. It mustn’t swear to doit. And if it does 
swear to do it, it must undo the oath. Don’t you agree 
with me in that? O, my most fortunate reader, I know 
youdo. This is the Alpha of your politics, if not the 
Omega. It is the big A of everybody’s politics who does 
not make politics a means of defrauding other people. 
Every honest man who enjoys sense enough to under- 
stand his own interests, will agree that I have stated the 
most important test of a good government, and that no 
form or name can recommend one which cannot stand it. 

So much for the abstract principle. If it is true, you 
can no more build a good government and allow chattel 
slavery under it, than you can build a good house con- 
tradicting the abstract truths of geometry. A house- 
builder may never make a perfect right angle, nor set a 
pillar absolutely true to the perpendicular, but he must 
come as near it as he can. If he wilfully departs from 
his abstract mathematics the laws of gravity will revenge 
themselves in the end. With these remarks, so true that 
1 am afraid you are drowsy, I ask you to approach the 
question which politicians cannot repress. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 


The adjective negro is supposed by many to have vast 
significance and importance in defending the question 
from the abstract principles that were professed by the 
founders of our government. They, it is argued, were 
white, or rather non-negroes, and settled their political 
mathematics exclusively for their own complexion. To 
me the adjective seems of no consequence. Slavery can 
no more be permanently hedged in, dammed up, or 
stopped from flowing on to the general result of making 
all laborers the property of capitalists, by an adjective of 
color, than Niagara can be impeded by a rainbow. But 
granting it could be, ina technical sense, its mischiefs 
must diffuse themselves none the less in*the future, just 
as they have in the past. If two men compete in the 
labor market, each asking for his work the highest price 
he thinks he can get, and you catch one, and make him 
work for less, say nothing and costs, you damage the 
other, or I am no Yankee. What difference, in respect to 
this damage, does it make, if the one caught happens to 
have red hair or long heels? or anything of that sort? 
Still less does it make any difference as to the applica- 
bility of the abstract principle of the right to be righteous. 
As long as that top-light of Caucasian intellect, Caleb 
Cushing, concedes a moral nature* to the: negro, let him 
be placed as near zero in the scale of human beings as 
even that illustrious office-holder pleases. His right to 
liberty under law is none the less real, while the duty of 


* The overseer concedes this even in his mode of punishment. A 
teamster does not flog his horse the day after his tantrums. It is after a 
day of probation that the short-weight cotton picker gets ‘ hell.” 
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government to protect it is enhanced by his very humili- 
ation, this duty being always more imperative the more 
people are unable to protect themselves. 

So far as they themselves and their pure white offspring 
were concerned, there is no question but our fathers, in 
founding their democratic republican system of govern- 
ment, in both its state and national jurisdictions, pro- 
ceeded on the principle that the weak as well as the strong, 
without regard to accidents of birth or difference of quali- 
ties, were to be protected in the same freedom before the 
law. And there is no more question that this system of 
government to this extent has worked weil. Very weak 
and low people, and even some very black people, have 
enjoyed liberty under it as fully as the superlative Cauca- 
sian, and no mere harm has come of it, perhaps less, than 
comes of such people with less liberty under other forms of 
government. If, then, our fathers failed to apply their 
principle as extensively as it is applicable, that principle 
being not only logically and necessarily true, but practi- 
cally demonstrated, it remains for us to do it. The experi- 
ment, even in its imperfect state, has electrified the world. 
There is no room for doubt that, under fair conditions, 
the veritable thing would go on rejoicing down the tide 
of time, till the memory of hereditary government and 
privileged governing families and classes or castes would 
fade to a myth. 

But whether the fault is that of the fathers or of the 
children, or of both, the experiment has not been fairly 
tried, and is now in the very jaws of failure. In the 
national phase, at least, the form of government does not 
at all express the fact, and it is a long time since it has 
done so. Itisaslavocracy; or,if you like it better, a 
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nigrocracy. The power which works the form is a com- 
pact class—owners of human beings, whom they like to 
have us call “niggers,” as if that term was itself a con- 
clusive argument for their slavery, as, in fact, it is the 
strongest. It is almost needless to adduce proof of this 
since the explosion of the dominant party. 

But look at two or three facts and be certain. Pro- 
perty in slaves was fenced out of certain territory by law. 
To conciliate its owners this law was repealed, and to 
satisfy its opponents it was enacted that the question of 
slave property or not should be left to the sovereignty of 
the squatters. The squatters of Kansas voted NO, in capi- 
tal red letters, and showing teeth of steel, refused eternally 
to reconsider. Neither Buford’s men, Clay Pate, Love, 
Money, or U. S. Dragoons, could make them vote other- 
wise. Neither J. B. bogus ballots, candle-boxes, or 
Cincinnati directories could make the decision otherwise, 
Those squatters have knocked in vain for admission to 
the Union! ‘Would they be kept out if slave owners did 
not rule us? Do those owners look likely to make 
a squatter-sovereignty president? Don’t they insist 
that their property shall now be protected, wherever they 
_ please to carry it, against squatter sovereignty, cost what 
it will, and that the national government shall continue on 
no other condition? When they say they will ruin us if 
they can’t rule, itis evident enough they would, long 
ago, have tried to ruin us, if they had not enjoyed the 
privilege of ruling us. 

Now let us see what is the effect on us, average white 
people, not negroes at all, of this actual government of the 
slaveholders. Under those State governments in which 
the slaveholders are supreme, the great majority of the 
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white population are reduced to comparative poverty by 
the unjust competition of slave labor, and kept in barba- 
rous ignorance because liberty of the press and free schools 
are dangerous to negro slavery. Do you believe there is 
any such thing as freedom of the press in a Slave State for 
an average white man? Offer to circulate Helper’s book 
and see. That is not a book written in behalf of negroes 
at all, but in behalf of white freemen against the injustice 
of the negro-owners. It professes to give facts to show 
how slavery injures the white non-slaveholders. The 
facts could not be answered, and because they were facts 
and could not be answered, the slaveholders who so 
beautifully work the national government, imprison or 
lynch any man who is caught circulating the book in a 
Slave State, and combine against any northern politician 
who endorses it in a Free State. The injuries and indig- 
nities inflicted on white non-slaveholders in Slave States 
—to say nothing of their utter want of political power, 
for their right of suffrage never practically amounts to 
anything more than a choice between candidates of the 
dominant class—could not be catalogued in a dozen 
Helper books. The government they live under is prac- 
tically and really worse to them than the Neapolitan is 
to any class under it. Indeed it would be difficult to 
name any people of any age or country who suffer or 
have suffered so much from bad government, as the 
average non-slaveholders of the South do from the supre- 
macy of the Nigrocracy. This comes naturally and 
inevitably from the prostration of the one vital right to be 
righteous. The inexorable law on the soil of every Slave 
State, to every white man, high or low, is, BE MEAN, 
CRUEL AND WICKED TO THE NEGRO or DIE. 
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Do you suppose that abject submission to such a law for 
two or three centuries, or even a quarter of a century, will 
not damage a people in mind and body? Can there be 
in all the Slave States enough righteousness by stealth to 
keep up a comfortable degree of self-respect? The most 
intolerable consideration about this tyranny is, that it has 
degraded the people, I mean the white people, almost 
beyond the disposition to rebel. It has destroyed every 
noble ambition and left only an insane and hopeless 
desire to own ‘‘ niggers.’”’ Whatever, much or little, the 
wrong done to the actual slaves may be, the wrong done 
by slavery to the white non-slaveholding population of 
the Slave States is the greatest which bad men or devils 
were ever permitted to do within my knowledge. What 
it amounts to, statistics, like those of Helper, can never 
adequately inform us. No man can guage it without 
travelling with his eyes open in both Free and Slave 
States; and any man who has travelled in both, without 
having both his eyes and his ears shut, may safely be 
appealed to to testify that the wrong is incalculable. A 
conquest by an invading army, or two or three of them 
in succession, is nothing to it. 
_ The slaughter of a whole population of Christians, like 
that in Syria, is not so terrible an evil as one which, 
while it does not wholly destroy the population of a 
country, makes Christianity impossible. Sacking full 
grown cities is bad enough, but what shall we say of a 
curse which keeps cities from growing, and condemns 
half a continent to the occupancy of cowards—two 
classes of them, suffering in eternal fear of each other, 


without any possibility of that mutual confidence of class 
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in class, by which alone the arts of civilized life can 
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developed. War destroys the results of human labor.. 
Slavery destroys the motives of it. The sword cuts 
off a brave life and decides a mere question of time. 
Slavery brutalizes and makes mean everybody and every 
thing connected with it. The old Romans had any 
amount of courage, so that they robbed the whole world 
and brought home its wealth—slaves included. ‘The 
slaves ruined all—courage included. Rome was blessed 
by conquest. As slavery grows strong every noble 
thing grows weak. The whole southern country groans 
to be delivered from a curse. It cries bitterly from the 
squalid hovels of ‘‘ crackers” and “ sand-hillers ’’—poor 
white (aye, Caleb, white) ‘‘trash”’ for something or any- 
thing that will stop the chattelizing of men, however 
black. Leave it to the chattelizers?—them only '—the 
men of all the world least likely to give any relief? 
Who says so? 

Why, my sensible reader, does any man ever wish to 
own a ‘nigger’? Is it not to get that done for him 
which otherwise he would have to pay somebody, free 
black man or free white man, for doing? And if every 
man who is rich enough to own a slave is allowed to have 
one, or as many as he can get possession of, is there not 
an end of trade between capital and labor? Can negro 
slavery, or any kind of slavery, exist then without de- 
pressing the price of free labor in the world’s labor mar- 
ket? And can the price of labor be depressed without 
making those who have labor to sell poorer? Supposing 
then, and it is a very unreasonable supposition, to which 
neither the nature or history of man gives any counte- 
nance, there is no danger that the slavery institution which 
has ruled this country will ever extend beyond the negro, 
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the damage it is doing to the free white people, is reason 
enough why it should be utterly exterminated by the 
shortest possible process. As free-trade between capital 
and labor is the only foundation of a permanent and self- 
propagating civilization, and as honesty is always better 
policy for all parties concerned than fraud or rapine, not 
even'the slaveholders themselves can be injured by con- 
ceding human rights to negroes. Revert to the red ink 
of history, and coolly drop the plummet in its hyperboli- 
cal oceans of blood, and you will perhaps be surprised to 
find that no war ever yet did any country so cruel a 
damage, moral or physical, as that demonstrated by 
Helper’s book as done by negro slavery to the Slave 
States. 

This fact, written in the squalid poverty and contented 
ignorance, of some eight millions of white non-slavehold- 
ers, inhabiting the Slave States, is deserving of incessant 
repetition. Yes, my gentle reader, you may be as much 
horror-sticken, shocked, and shuddered as you please, but 
itis nevertheless as sure as the eclipses, that any conquest, 
however bloody, and to be succeeded by any government, 
however despotic in form, which should rid our whole 
country of all chattel slavery, would be a blessing to it. 
Slaughter is transient, and elastic nature soon fills the 
gap. Governments, whatever their form, must in spirit 
be the creatures of the civilization which prevails among 
the people. An evil institution which perverts justice 
and destroys industry is an eternal slaughter, a perennial 
death and desolation. It poisons the milk of human 
nature. It converts the life of a nation into a loathsome 
disease. If we want a union and common constitution 
for anything, or ever could want it for anything, it 
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is to put an end to such a perversion of government 
as this, and secure for States, under the heel of faction, 
what they cannot secure for themselves. When the 
Southern Representatives in Congress were men who 
honestly intended the extinction of slavery, and the en- 
joyment of liberty by all, the Southern States were par- 
ticipators in the Union, which was formed on the avowed 
principle of securing liberty to all. But when they ceased 
to be so represented, they in fact were crowded out of 
the Union, and only the usurping slaveholders, who con- 
trived to be elected ala Napoleon III., remained in it. 
If the Federal Government cannot extrude the usurping 
slave power, and re-admit the veritable States themselves, 
then indeed is the Constitution worthless. 

I ought here, perhaps, to interrupt the course of my 
argument to say that I am not playing, and am not going 
to play the censor. I am talking about an ‘ institution,” 
not about persons. The slaves, slaveholders, and poor 
whites are respectively just what I should have been, 
placed in the conditions of either class—in the average, 
perhaps, better. The last thing in the world I mean to 
do is to anathematize any of them. It is useless; worse 
than that—cruel. Personally, I pity them, and so do 
you. All we have to do is to consider the best thing to 
be done to put an end to the circumstances—the ‘ insti- 
tution’’—which make them all victims, and to do it. 
Talk won’t do it. It has no tendency, except very indi- 
rectly, to do it. One can easily imagine, how, if one had | 
the power of the nation in himself, or even if one were 
only a John Brown, and that John Brown a Garibaldi, he 
could lay his hand on the shoulder of the nigrocracy and 
say, ‘“‘ You are my prisoner; let us have justice at once, 
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or you go along with me ;”’ and the vision of lead and 
saltpetre would be enough, with little or no actual blood- 
shed. Soon after that you would hear of land selling in 
Virginia and North Carolina for fifty dollars an acre; 
Negros and Hibernians buying small parcels, and paying 
in day’s work ; poor white men looking up on flourishing 
trades, and even some of the first families, enjoying the 
unheard-of luxury of being out of debt. But Brown 
has left no successor, and Garibaldi is otherwise busy. 
Even the million-headed nation itself, so long as it feels, 
as it does by some incomprehensible spell most fanatically 
feel, forbidden by its venerable constitution, cannot do 
any such thing. It has a respect for laws and constitutions, 
which, great as my own is, surpasses my understanding. 
Law is manufactured annually, and a constitution is a law 
about laws, made, we will say, once in a thousand years, 
the only assignable object of the whole being to secure 
justice, and its sequel—joy. These means are respectable 
and venerable according to their success, and are generally, 
whether wholly successful or not, worthy of being sub- 
mitted to with patience and philosophy till they can be 
altered for the better. But I cannot agree with the great 
lights of the age in statemanship and jurisprudence, 
that if a law should be constitutionally passed requiring 
every citizen to skin his grandmother alive on her arriv- 
ing at the age of eighty, it would be worthy of patience 
or obedience; or that the national government, after 
having been administered for half a century in plain 
violation of the constitution and all its objects, to pro- 
mote the interests of slavery, can be bound by any clause 
or the want of any in that instrument to allow that destruc- 
tive essence of meanness, cruelty and wrong to flourish 
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peacefully in the States which it has usurped, so that it 
may again rally for theruin of the country. A constitution 
might, doubtless, have been made which, grammatically 
and in terms, should have forbidden the general govern- 
ment to provide for the general welfare, and secure external 
and internal peace, in case it should become certain that the 
general welfare could not be provided for, nor peace be se- 
cured at home and abroad, except by putting an end to slay- 
ery in the States. But our fathers didn’t doit. I think 
they would not have done it if anybody had asked them 
to. Moreover, if they could have foreseen that slavery 
would continue in existence so long, I think they would 
have been ready, by an overwhelming majority, to give 
Congress power utterly to abolish it as early as 1860, 
just as they did give it power to abolish the slave trade 
in 1808, every one of them supposing that such abolition 
would be the death blow to slavery itself. 

Now the undeniable fact is, that not one of the thirty 
odd State Governments was framed on any other profes- 
sion than that of protecting life, liberty, and property 
impartially, and not one of them ever claimed as an attri- 
bute of State sovereignty the right to do otherwise, that 
is, to do wrong. Wherever slavery exists in any one of 
them, it exists in spite of the dominant principles ex- 
pressed in its constitution, and if these constitutions 
do in any terms authorise legislative acts initiating or 
sustaining slavery, then they do it as self-contradictors ; 
that is, since the general purpose must govern details, 
and things refuse to go tail-foremost, they really don’t do 
it at all. Hence slavery in every Slave State, without 
hair-splitting or pettifoging, and unless slavery was the 
purpose and rule, and liberty the accident and exception, 
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exists only unconstitutionally, and by fraud. Such were 
the governments of the States when the Constitution of 
the United States was framed, not by a mere confedera- 
tion of States, but also by the people of all the States, as 
one people, for the general purpose, clearly avowed, of 
seeing justice established and liberty preserved through- 
out the entire Union and common territory. The fraud 
of slavery was then almost universally admitted, No one 
pretended that State sovereignty could do any thing but 
abolish it. And because State sovereignty solemnly 
promised to abolish it as soon as the details of difficulty 
would permit, the Federal Constitution did not clothe its 
functionaries with any express power to abolish it. But 
State sovereignty having failed to realize the presumption 
on which the Constitution omitted the special grant of 
power, and what is worse, and more and altogether to the 
point, the slaveholders having usurped the control of their 
own States (vide Helper), and made war on the inhabitants 
of the free territories, to extend their usurpations beyond 
State limits, the general powers of the Constitution come 
into play, and must peremptorily abolish slavery in the 
several States, or the Constitution is an utter failure. 
The people reserved to their several State Governments 
the right to do certain right things— which if you are 
curious about you will find described beautifully in the 
common Declaration of Independence — without interfer- 
ence from or responsibility to the general government as 
to the mode of doing them, and this is the whole of State 
sovereignty. But fearing that their peace and liberty 
might not be fully secured from domestic and foreign foes 
by separate State Governments, the people, as equal co- 
inhabitants of one country, ordained a government on 
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purpose to do every thing of that sort, which the State 
Governments should not do. This government, if there 
is any common sense, honesty, or practical vitality at the 
bottom ofour Republican E Pluribus Unum, was solemnly 
bound by the very motive expressed in the preamble of 
the Constitution to have peremptorily abolished slavery 
the moment it found that the several States would not. 
The trouble was not want of authority in the Consti- 
tution, but that the cunning slaveholders got control of 
this government, and wielded it to protect their peculiar 
property, even before they ceased to profess that they were 
going to abolish it by State sovereignty. If the advo- 
cates of free labor and impartial liberty succeed in wrest- 
ing it from their grasp, they will not only have the full 
warrant of the Constitution to secure domestic tranquili- 
ty in the only way in which it can be secured, but they 
will be under the mountain-high added obligation of self-- 
preservation, not to permit the existence, either in the 
Union or out of the Union, of an impregnable fortress into 
which the hordes of slavery propagandists may retreat 
whenever discomfited in their felonious forays to refresh 
themselves and commit further depredations, to say nothing 
of the sacred obligations of our common humanity. Till 
the general government—no matter what party administers 
it— earnestly undertakes to do this (in default of the 
Slave States or slave-masters), anybody is justified, and 
a good deal more than justified, before God and the uni- 
verse, in undertaking, as brave old Ossawatomie Brown 
did, to doit himself. If any consequential animalcular 
unit of God’s living world swells up with patriotism and 
horror, and denies this, I only ask the slight privilege of 
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looking him straight in the eye for about one minute. 
If it should be Senator Mason who complains of it, I 
would remind him of an easy and safe way out of all the 
dangers and difficulties which he has so ably demonstrat- 
ed in his Harper’s Ferry Report without being able to 
discover any possible escape. Liberate your slaves. 
You, and your fellow slave-holders, Mr. Mason, conde- 
scend to be honest, and you will be happy, or at any rate 
safe from John Brown, Jr.* 


*If Senator Mason will recur to the recordof his name-sake, Col. 
Geo. Mason, perhaps his own ancestor, and certainly one of the pro- 
foundest lawyers and ablest men that Virginia ever produced, he will 
see that he is suffering only what that distinguished man foretold as the 
inevitable consequence of indulging in human chattels, Mr. Madison 
embalms a wonderfully comprehensive speech of this Col. Mason in the 
words following. ‘Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The 
poor despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent the immi- 
gration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a country. They 
produce the most pernicious effect on manners. Every master of slaves 
is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of heaven on a 
country. [Harper’s Ferry invasions and the like !] As nations cannot 
be rewarded and punished in the next world, they must be in this. By 
an inevitable chain of causes and effects Providence punishes national 
sins by national calamities.”,— Madison Papers, vol. 3. p. 1391. 

Out of the United States the question between John Brown and 
the State of Virginia is by no means so clearly settled against him as 
our advocates for loyalty to wicked law seem to suppose. Not fanatics 
only, but business men take his side. It is remarkable that foreign 
journals, even those specially devoted to trade and market statistics, 
such as seldom take notice of any question out of their own line, stepped 
aside when they heard of the hanging of John Brown to give the verdict 
of their peculiarly unsentimental common sense on the case. For 
example, The Banker’s Journal, a favorite publication on the London 
Stock Exchange, had an editorial in its issue of January 14, 1860, in 
which it said : “‘ History will write John Brown’s name on her imperish- 
able page, and delight to tell future ages that when slave-abetting priests 
offered him their unhallowed consolation in the very jaws of death, he 
bravely refused to acknowledge their right to be the disciples of him 
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Perhaps the plain principle that, when government neg- 
-lects so plain a duty as the protection of the right to be 
righteous, any man may righteously, if not safely, under- 
take to do it, the best way he can, will be more intelligi- 
ble to some people if we take the case of property. We 
will suppose the right in property, say in sheep and poul- 
try, is as carefully guarded in State Constitutions, and 
over that in the United States Constitution, as liberty. 
But in a certain State, certain men combining carry 
sheep-stealing and hen-roost robbing into politics so ef- 
fectually that nobody’s property, of that kind, is safe from 


who came to proclaim liberty to the captive, and to open the prison 
doors to them that are bound. That passage in his noble reply, ‘I 
would rather die surrounded with a slave mother and her children, waft- 
ing my spirit on the wings of faith and prayer to the presence of God, 
than accept your ministrations, has something in it closely allied to 
inspiration ; and if the alternative were offered, we would rather accept 
the position of John Brown, either on the scaffold or at the bar of 
heaven, than that of his murderers, who have cruelly (legally if they 
please) put him to an ignominious and unrighteous death.” 

Let justice be done though the heaven should fall is the honest 
oldsaw. But if justice is done, it is not heaven nor earth that will fall, 
but the other place, which will merely settle to its own proper level. 
The practical difficulties of emancipation are not with the emancipated 
to secure order and industry, but with the class that has been accustomed 
to rule and get served without giving a proper compensation, to keep 
them from continuing the old trick under a new name. There is always 
difficulty in making free people work for nothing. If negroes will not 
work for fair wages, there are enough white people who will, and keep 
the negroes from stealing into the bargain. Proprietors of productive 
estates never yet, on this planet, had any difficulty in finding laborers 
to work them at a fair price, though they often groan because laborers 
are not plenty enough or foolish enough to enrich them faster by beat- 
ing each other’s wages down. A Yankeeg uesses that the owner of a 
rice plantation would n’t have to give his negroes more than nine-tenths 
of the crop to get it well cultivated, and seeing that nobody but a negro 
can work in a rice-swamp and live, why should he give less ? 
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their clutches. They take all they can find, and hand 
over to the jailor under legislative acts every owner that 
resists. And the Federal- Government finding nothing 
about itin the enumerated grant of powers in the Consti- 
tution, listening to a clamor about State rights, refuses 
to interfere. Who is going to blame either the sheep 
owner who shoots the marauders in the act, or his benev- 
olent friend who volunteers to doit forhim? Yeta 
slave’s right to cherish his own wife and bea father to 
his own children is clearer than any body’s right to a 
sheep or a shanghai. 

I confess, therefore, so far as I am concerned, that I 
could —and if I could of course I would —vote to put 
an end to slavery in every State incontinently, and do it 
on the happiest possible terms with the much abused Con- 
stitution itself, and the dear ghosts of the men who made 
it. If I believed the Constitution did in some subordi- 
nate clause forbid it, I would in so much abjure the Con- 
stitution and do the same, thinking the general welfare 
and salvation of the country better than a self-contradict- 
ory and inadequate piece of parchment. And if I believ- 
ed, as some people profess to, that the Constitution does 
consistently and bona fide guarantee slavery, and I had 
sworn to it, ] would abjure. I am not very hard on 
oaths, sacred or profane — they have their uses and great 
uses — but I do not think an oath binding people to be 
unpatriotic and wicked, as well as foolish, in secula secu- 
Jorum, is worth keeping Youdo? Iam sorry. But I 
will not quarrel with you about it. People generally 
think so. I suppose the Republican Party almost en- 
tirely thinks so, with such a ten-thousand horse-power 
of conscience, that it will shudder at my heresy, and per- 
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haps request me not to vote its ticket. I shall, if I live, 
vote its ticket nevertheless. 

The Republican party also thinks the fugitive slave law 
a law which requires every northern man, in a certain con- 
tingency, to be not only outrageously unrighteous, but 
ineffably mean ; to be, if not a constitutional enactment, 
at least endurable, and worthy of being endured, till, in 
some dim hereafter, when we are all ghosts, our child- 
ren’s children shall have virtue enough to repeal it.* 


*This law is so palpable an infraction of the Constitution, even 
granting the common pro-slavery interpretation of that instrument, as 
well as utterly subversive of state rights, that one can hardly yield to 
those who acquiesce in it any credit for loyalty either to the Constitution 
or the sovereignty of the States. What are political guaranties good for, 
that may be trampled on in this way ? One would have supposed that 
the entire north, without distinction of party, would have spit upon and 
defied it, to say nothing of insisting on its instant repeal. Indeed it is 
quite amusing to look back now and see how shrewd politicians did 
sieze on it, and expect to make immense capital by telling the exact 
truth about it, as a violation of even a pro-slavery constitution. Prince 
John Van Buren, not believing the North so craven and besotted as it 
turned out to be, supposed he could endear himself to the country by 
pitching into the handiwork of the Compromisers as follows. I quote 
from a speech in Burlington, Vt., in 1851. 

‘“‘ There is another question which has arisen since the last Presiden- 
tial election, and which was in no degree involved in that controversy. 
T allude to the Fugitive Slave Law. Ona recent occasion I stated the 
reasons why I believed that law to be perfectly unconstitutional. They 
were briefly these : 

First—That Congress had no power to legislate upon the subject. 

Second—That if they had the power, the law was unconstitutional, 
because it did not give a party seized under it a fair trial by jury, at the 
place where he was seized. 

Third—That it suspended the privilege of the writ of Habeas corpus in 
a case not excepted by the constitution. 

Fourth—That the tenth section condemns a person conclusively to the 
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Here is a law which ie the fiendish impudence to come 
and offer to demoralize me and my children and turn us 
all into sneaks, too mean to endure ourselves, backed 
up by formidable pains and penalties and all the federal 
power This goes its whole length precisely and entirely 
against my own right to be righteous. It aims, in the 
midst of this christian country, amidst the echoes of the 
golden rule and the Lord’s Prayer, tomake me a devil, of 
whom hellitself would beashamed. If the fugitives were 
innocent ex-monarchs, or honest millionaire financiers, or 
Caucassian dandies, particularly ingenious and good look- 
ing, who did n’t owe the tailors ared cent, the extradition 
would be wrongenoughand meanenough. But whenIam 
called to re-iron a poor, ragged, sunblacked, ‘“ inferior ”’ 
negro, who is confessedly the creditor of his pursuer for 
much hardework done, for which he utterly despairs of 
ever getting pay, and has run off among strangers purely 


deprivation of his liberty, in his absence and without any hearing or 
notice to him. 

And I added, that as the law was unconstitutional, I should resist it 
with all the means I could command if seized under it. 

If the law is unconstitutional, I had supposed that no judge or lawyer 
who has any respect for himself, would pretend that it should be obeyed. 

All writers upon law agree that an unconstitutional act is no law ; it 
is a nullity, and is to be treated as such, alike by citizens as by courts. 
But it is said that an individual has no right to judge whether a law is 
constitutional or not. This I deny. He should and must judge. He 
judges at the risk to be punished if he.errs. Suppose a law should be 
passed by Congress, authorizing the first three Union Hunkers who meet 
me, to put me to death, The law would not fail in the state of New 
York, for the want of execution. (Laughter.) Who is the judge of the 
constitutionality of this law ? Am I to wait till after the fact, to have 
the question tested by the courts ?” 
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to acquire the right to be righteous, and his unconscion- 
able debtor pretends to claim him under‘a constitutional 
clause which secures only the rendition of persons who 
owe service or labor, I confess, with the utmost alacrity, 
that I shall be proud to do everything in my power to 
defeat the law and the pursuer. And I am happy to 
believe you would. And, thanks to God and the irre- 
pressible instincts of humanity, almost everybody at the 
north would. But, inverted thanks to the lawyers and 
political teachers, Republican as well as others, these 
same people, when they come to reason about the matter, 
get awfully muddled, and cannot justify their own most 
honorable, righteous, and humane instincts. More than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them will tamely ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion that, in point of expediency and 
‘law,’ they ought to be meaner and wickeder than they 
can be. The great Republican leaders and the great Re- 
publican party, church members, deacons and parsons 
included, admit this to be so before the universe, if I 
understand them. Now, of all the mysteries in the uni- 
verse, and I see plenty on every side, the greatest mys- 
tery to me is that any northern man or party should have 
been able to find, or should have had any disposition to 
find, either a natural or legal reason for any fugitive 
slave law, whether the equivocally worded one of ’98, or 
the naked unblushing one of ’50. I cannot begin to 
divine how any citizen of a free State could endorse the 
bare and base insult of the latter for one individual 
minute, or how any man, with half a teaspoonful of 
brains, could ever believe there was a warrant for any 
thing of the sort in the Constitution of the United States, 
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or fail to believe that the entire spirit of the Constitution 
forbids it. I can no more fathom this mystery than I 
can the blue ether, but stand confounded and dumb- 
founded, doubting whether the people I see really exist 
or are phantoms due to some mirage of the medium 
through which I am looking. I cannot ignore myself 
altogether, if I try. And there are some parts of my 
very limited knowledge which I cannot ignore, though 
the first men of this earth and of the fixed stars, should 
command me to doit. The said first men will, of course, 
wilt my mere opinions and theories into becoming 
modesty. But when they come down, with their majestic 
wigs, upon my little stock of real knowledge and begin to 
contradict and crush out that, “I say stop, illustrious 
gentlemen, if you succeed you don’t convince, you anni- 
hilate me. J don’t consent to be annihilated.’’ The 
great majority of my northern brethren, whose hearts I 
verily believe are all right, seem to me to have consented 
to have their heads annihilated so far as concerns this 
question, and stand up to-day with precisely so many 
turnips at the apices of their vertebral columns. In the 
multitudes of cases where back bones really exist, such 
an unworthy coronation of them is truly deplorable. 

As for me, if I exist intellectually at all, and know any 
thing through the medium of my mother tongue, I know 
—not surmise, think, opine, but know— that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not authorise a national 
or require a State fugitive slave law. That Daniel Web- 
ster, and other statesmen, have admitted a part of this 
proposition no more confirms or fortifies it in my belief 
than their avoirdupois weight confirms to me the law of 
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gravity. Iam happily not indebted to their weightinesses 
for any such knowledge, but to the fact that I have senses, 
understand English, and am not a fool. On this particu- 
lar question, I do not certainly know, but I almost be- 
lieve, that, with a fair chance, I could effectually teach a 
turnip, planted on a sound spine, throbbed against by a 
human heart, to know that the proposition is true in both 
parts. Ido not ask you, gentle and indulgent reader, to 
let me try on you, for you are not a turnip, or you would 
have turned away from this discourse long ago, and if you 
were one, the process would be too long for my limits. 
But I ask you to let me indicate very briefly the appara- 
tus I would use if I were to try the experiment. It will 
consume little of your time to point my finger at the log- 
ical posts which mark and make the way to absolute con- 
viction. You can visit and examine them all at your 
leisure. 

All slave catching “under the Constitution,” as you 
are aware, hangs on a well-known clause, or rather the 
supposed claws of that clause, which claws, as every body 
knows, if they exist at all, are so concealed under the 
velvet fur that nobody, but a lawyer, would ever have 
discovered them. To the English reader the whole pro- 
vision applies only to some fugitives or other who are 
just the reverse of slaves, that is, fugitive debtors, pursu- 
ed by their creditors, not to fugitive creditors pursued 
by their debtors. Plus and minus, heaven and hell, are 
not more thoroughly distinct. 

Nobody, worth mentioning, pretends that the language 
of the Constitution by its own inherent significance, re- 
quires a law for the rendition of fugitive slaves. The 
doctrine is that such significance belongs to it from the 
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history of the time in which it was made, and because it 
must mean something, and would not have been worth 
making to mean only what it says, and because it has 
been held for a venerable length of time to mean only 
fugitive slaves. It would be easy to quote the mightiest 
lawyers to show that meaning cannot be injected into 
Constitutional law by history, when its language has a 
natural significance of its own, and that written constitu- 
tions would not be worth their ink if it could. But I 
will not waste your time, or my own, todo it. The 
eternal muse of history is not dumb on this topic. When 
the babble of the age is silent, and time has obliterated the 
spurious scrawls of self-interest, there will stand plainly 
recorded, as with diamond on jasper, substantially this as 
the birth-record of that marvellous and mischievous little 
clause. 

After all the rest of what have been called the “ Slav- 
ery Compromises”’ had been settled in the Constitutional 
Convention two or three slave-holders were dissatisfied, 
because they could see nothing in the Constitution 
which recognized the existence or the right of property 
in slaves, so carefully and purposely had terms descriptive 
of human chattels been excluded. They therefore cast 
about to get inserted some clause which would express or 
imply the existence of slavery, and its legality. Up to 
this point of Colonial history there had been two great 
classes of people in servitude in this country, of nearly 
equal political importance, the Africans, who were chat- 
tels, and the Europeans, who were held to service for life, 
or for limited terms, chiefly for money advanced to pay 
their passage from Europe.* 


* See Hazard’s State Papers, Plymouth Col. Records, Massachusetts 
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The latter class was nearly extinguished by the revolu- 
tion, the men having been taught in the previous French 
war to seek liberty through military service, generally 
secured their freedom by enlisting in the Continental 
Army. But the class had not entirely ceased to be. 
Every body was familiar with it, and legislators by no 
means ignored it. It had attracted their notice as 
far back as 1643, when it was enacted in a sort of New 
England Congress, that servants escaping from one juris- 
diction to another should be delivered up. This was be- 
fore Africans arrived in New England. The class, in 
fact, always gave great trouble by its fugacity, as in fact 
the negro slaves did not, to any mentionable extent, till 
about thirty years after the revolution. At the very time 


Bay Records, Young’s Chronicles, Drake’s Hist. and Antiquities of 
Boston ; Documents of the Colonial History of New York ; Hildreth’s 
History of the United States, Sparks’ Life and Writings of Washington, 
all the ante-revolutionary newspapers, &c., &c., passim. Take for 
example the Boston Newsletter of one hundred and fifty years ago. Its 
few advertisements are as likely to be of Runaways as anything, and 
these are not only of blacks and mulattoes, but of English, French, 
Dutch, Swiss, &c., &c. Here is a sample verbatim. 

““Ranaway from his master Mr. Joshua Gee Ship Carpenter in Back 
Street Boston., On Monday Last the fifteenth Currant a servant man 
named James Crage a North Britain, aged about 22 years, of a middle 
stature, well sett brown hair has on a Kersey Jacket, brass buttons and 
leather breeches, he returned on Saturday last from the late expedition 
in Capt. Long and belonged to Capt. Barker of the Honourable Col. 
Vetch’s Regiment. 

Whoever shall apprehend the said runaway and him safely convey to 
his said Master or give any true intelligence of him ; so as his Master 
may have him again, shall be sufficiently rewarded besides all necessary 
charges paid.’’ Newsletter, Oct. 22. 1711. 

About every other paper contains a fresh notice of this sort. The 
records of courts are full of assignments of such property. The public 
authorities made nothing of lending constables to whip recaptured run- 
aways, white as well as black. Our fathers were a pretty hard set. 
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when the Constitutional Convention was deliberating in 
Philadelphia, the Confederation Congress in New York, 
in legislating to exclude both slavery and involuntary 
servitude from the Northwest Territory —referring dis- 
tinctly to these two classes, for the legislator did not use 
the word or—provided that the latter class — persons 
owing service or labor— when escaping from one of the 
original thirteen States into the Territory should be de- 
livered up to the claim of the creditor. 

History, musing long and deeply, acquits that Con- 
gress of the slightest consciousness of design to recognise 
the right of property in slaves by that provision, or to 
provide at all for their rendition. It meant just what it 
said,and no more. To return to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the two or three mal-content slaveholders, after 
having cast about as has been said, proposed to insert in 
the Constitution just after the clause about fugitives from 
justice, which had been copied from the old articles of 
Confederation, where it stood alone, a clause requiring 
fugitive slaves and servants—notice the two distinct 
classes (slaveholders offering to roll logs with servant 
masters !) — to be returned like criminals. The, conven- 
tion flared-up. The ball rebounded. Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania, who had himself been a redemptioner, objected ! 
No, no, horses as soon, shouted an old Connecticut shoe- 
maker.* 

Neither Mr. Madison nor any one else has probably 
furnished a full report of what was said, but it is plain 
enough from Madison that the proposition was hooted 
out, for the movers were glad to stop debate by with- 
drawing it. The next day they came forward again, but 


* See Madison Papers, vol. 3. pp. 1447, 1456, 1458, 1589, and 1620. 
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with nothing about slaves. This time they had substan- 
tially copied the proviso from the aforesaid ordi- 
nance for the government of the Northwest Territory, by 
which fugitives owing service or labor were to be deliv- 
ered up when justly claimed by persons belonging in 
any of the thirteen original States. Very well, said the 
Convention, we understand that; lick it into such 
shape that it shall give no moral support to the right of 
property in slaves, and take it and make the most of it. 
It will do no harm if it does no good—so it passed with 
the framers nem. con. into the draft which was to be sub- 
mitted to the people to be made a Constitution by their 
votes. They voted for or against it as they understood 
it, and they understood it only as it spoke for itself. 
The framers of the draft had always deliberated with 
closed doors, in carefully secret session, and what they 
meant by any article could only be known to the people 
by its language, and by such explanations as individual 
members chose to give. In all the Northern States, 
whose conventions first voted on the Constitution, ex- 
planations were abundantly called for and abundantly 
given, especially in relation to anything which seemed 
to concede advantages to slavery, but in regard to the 
clause about the surrender of fugitives from labor no ex- 
planation was either volunteered or asked! This shows 
that all the northern constitution-makers voted to sur- 
render debtors to creditors, not slaves to slaveholders. 
If anybody had even suspected that that clause author- 
ized the surrender of slaves, it would have been objected 
to, and a strong fight would have been made on it. No 
candid and intelligent student of history can doubt that 
if the opponents of the Constitution in Massachusetts 
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had known that this clause was inserted to gratify the 
desire of the South Carolinians, that the Constitution 
should somehow or other concede their right of property 
in slaves, and enable them to hunt runaway slaves in 
Free States, they would have got it rejected by a more 
decided majority than that which adopted it, to wit four- 
teen votes, nor would he have much doubt that such a 
rejection would have been fatal to it. 

Moreover, we positively know that when the draft 
was, at a later date, submitted to the conventions of the 
southern States, in at least two very important ones it 
was opposed by the advocates of slavery because it did 
not recognize the right of property in slaves, or make any 
provision for their recapture.* Madison, in Virginia, and 
Iredell, in North Carolina, met this objection with the 
‘** southern face,’ which has been found so convenient by 
multitudes of politicians since. They said, Gentlemen, 
a clause was inserted expressly to please you and South 
Carolina on this subject; and though it does not say 
slaves, your rights are perfectly secure under it, asa 
practical matter. You can use it as long as slavery lasts. 
The profound lawyer, George Mason, in Virginia, after 
Mr. Madison’s ingenious explanations, re-examined the 
clause, and said he didn’t think it had any such effect. 
The objectors grumbled and submitted, and there ab- 
stractly and practically, the question rested till about 
A. D. 1820. In the mean time, when Congress was 
moved, in 1793 to legislate in regard to the rendition of 
fugitives from justice, from a mere sense of thoroughness, 
it extended its act, which passed entirely without debate, 
to embrace fugitives from labor—not slaves—using simply 


* Elliot’s Debates, Vol. 2, pp. 335, 339; Vol. 3, p. 157. 
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the phraseology of the constitution. And this is the 
celebrated Fugitive Slave Law—or half law—of 1793. 
Negroes are naturally the least migratory and fuga- 
cious of all races, and do not seem to have given their 
masters much trouble by yielding to the attractions of 
the North Star, till the generation that made the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitution had passed away. In one unre- 
corded case a slaveholder arrested a fugitive slave in 
Boston, and found a cunning attorney who proposed to 
get a warrant for his removal under the then recent Act 
of 1793. But as soon as the people discovered what was 
going on, the prisoner was rescued from the process be- 
fore the magistrate had a chance to decide whether the law 
could apply to such a case or not. So far as the records 
show, the Act of ’93 was first applied to fugitive slaves 
by Philadelphia lawyers, about thirty years after its 
passage. Pennsylvania judges sanctified the interpreta- 
tion, and no judge anywhere seems to have remembered, 
if he ever knew, that it could apply to any other class, so 
utterly had the old ‘‘ involuntary servitude” of emigrants 
sold by captains for their passage money—European 
Coolies, so to speak—ceased to exist! The class for 
which the proviso in the ordinance of 1787, copied into 
the Constitution and legislated on abstractly in 1793, was 
designed, and to which alone it was adapted, being in 
articulo mortis at those dates, was, in fact, never alive 
enough after 1787 to require its operation. By 1820 
the memory of that servitude had perished, and it is now 
one of the curious incredibilia of old records. By 1820 
slavery had become a power in the country, capable of 
buying northern statesmen to counteract northern in- 
stincts and opinions. By that time the south was the 
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prevailing wind, and as it continued to blow harder 
and harder, with a particularly enervating influence, the 
judicial tree-tops leaned, and the wigs of the tallest 
judges were easily swept into the current decision, that 
the Constitution could mean by debtors of service nothing 
but slaves, and that it was one of the solemn ‘‘ compro-- 
mises”’ on which the Union rested, and that all humane 
instincts, and sentiments, and theories of State sover- 
eignty must govern themselves accordingly ! 

So much for the teachings of the real history, if it 
should ever be written. It gives no pro-slavery meaning 
to the Constitution, and very reasonably explains why 
the fugitive clause should mean just what it says. 

But let us suppose the history were somewhat different. 
Let us, in fact, suppose that emigrant servants had never 
existed, and that the only thought of the framers was to 
make a provision for the re-capture of fugitive slaves, 
and let us still further suppose that the ratifiers of the 
Constitution understood it so to be. That generation 
passed away and no use was made of the provision. 
Another came, and then first the question arose. The 
slaveholder appealed to the instrument. The language 
itself gave him no support—just the reverse. It could 
afford none without giving it an interpretation at war 
with the express purpose of the instrument. It could 
afford none without robbing the Free State of its sover- 
eignty. A constitution ordained expressly to establish 
justice, cannot have an unjust meaning historically in- 
jected into its just terms, which shall bind a generation 
that had no hand in ordaining it. If the ratifiers, when 
they said debtors shall be delivered to creditors, meant 
that creditors should be delivered to debtors, and we ad- 
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mit that their own meaning was binding on themselves, 
it does not follow that it is binding on us. We, their 
successors, have minds of our own. When we acknow- 
ledge ourselves bound by the constitution as an organic 
elementary law for the establishment of justice, and ac- 
cept it as such, that is as far as we can go. We can- 
not be bound to accept along with this a contradictory 
historical interpretation, even though by rejecting it we 
should reduce a clause of the Constitution to mere sur- 
plusage or dead letter. This is plain common sense, 
against which precedent, tradition, law craft, and thun- 
der-head wigs, never prevailed in the long run, and never 
will. 

I ask you, reader, as an integral unit of a free State, 
to suppose, with me, an entire absence of constitution, 
and that we are now sitting in the place of our Fathers 
to decide what the constitution shall be, and just how 
much justice will allow us to concede to co-states as the 
price of union or co-empire. 

We choose to found our own State government on as 
near an approach to the principle of human equality as 
this, that every human being within our boundary, who 
is righteous before our laws, shall be let alone by us; 
moreover that he shall be protected against every other 
individual within our boundary in his admitted right to 
be so let alone. Shall we allow an alien to do what we 
will not allow a citizen to do? Shall we allow a co-state 
to do what our own State cannot do? Just as soon re- 
solve government into chaos. When the dog who had 
in charge ,his master’s dinner-basket consented to allow 
other dogs to taste—of course he fell to, himself. Why 
should n’t he? I say, compact or no compact—swear to 
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what Constitution it pleases, a government that consents 
to the extradition of an innocent person,—that consents 
to have an unjust act committed on its soil, is not a free 
government, but a servile and subject authority or a tyr- 
anny. The plain, and I might say self-evident, truth is, 
that a government can consent to extradition only when 
the subject is justly amenable to the same consequences 
under its own laws. Only the criminal in the eye of its 
own law can be given up. Only the debtor who would 
have been a debtor by its own laws can be given up, 
and only on such proofs as its own laws require. It 
cannot be guilty of the injustice of delivering a creditor 
to a debtor, because some other government sees fit to 
reverse the definitions. When we, in confederating the 
States, agree that persons, owing service or labor under 
the laws of any State, escaping into another State shall 
be surrendered to the claim of the creditor, if we mean 
righteously, we proceed on the assumption that the laws 
of debt and credit are substantially alike in all the States, 
as in fact they are. We cannot suppose that a man will 
be held to owe service under a law which compels him 
to serve without a consideration, that is, without ow- 
ing, unless we suppose that we are confederating with 
pirates. A man may, doubtless, in an arbitrary sense be 
held to service or labor by the laws of a State, though 
the mere fact that he has been claimed, driven, bought 
and sold as a slave is no proof of it, but supposing him 
held a slave by law, he is surely not the person whom 
we can agree to surrender, for, consistently with our prin- 
ciples of just government, that person must be surren- 
dered to the claimant ‘‘to whom the service is due.” It 
is a mere abuse of language to say that service which is 
2% 
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doomed by law when a consideration and personal con- 
sent do not exist and never did, is ‘‘due.’”’ Such an 
interpretation of that word would turn our Constitution 
into the death warrant of State liberty. It not only con- 
cedes to aliens what government has no right to do itself, 
but it practically relinquishes the right to protect its own 
citizens against foreign usurpation, and makes a con- 
cession which nations always have refused till they were 
conquered. 

If authority were required on this point, I might cite 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, one of the very men 
at whose instance the provision for extradition was ex- 
tended to embrace fugitives from service and labor. In 
1799, Jonathan Robbins, a native born citizen of Con- 
necticut, was delivered up by Judge Bee, of the U.S. 
District Court of South Carolina to the British authori- 
ties under the 27th article of the Jay treaty, which pro- 
vided for the extradition of persons charged with murder 
or forgery, on such evidence as would authorize their 
commitment for trial by the laws of the place where they 
might be found. Robbins was charged with participating 
in a murder which was committed while he was serving 
as an impressed seamen on board the British vessel Her- 
mione. Mr. Pinckney published two memorable letters, 
severely censuring Judge Bee for consenting to this ex- 
tradition, for many reasons, and in the course of his 
remarks laid down principles in regard to the duties of 
government and the rights of individuals which are per- 
fectly fatal to the interpretation which makes the fugitive 
clause applicable to slaves. He not only claims for the 
republic the right to receive expatriants from other coun- 
tries, but asserts the duty of protecting them, and cen- 
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sures the Jay treaty for conceding the extradition of per- 
sons charged with murder, to a government engaged in 
foreign wars, and in the habit of impressing seamen. 
Under such a treaty, an oppressed man, committing homi- 
cide in defence of his right to liberty, might be pursued, 
and dragged from his asylum to suffer death from a court 
martial. Very humanely he tells us, ““We must never 
forget that in this country, the poor and the rich, the 
humble and the influential, are entitled to equal privi- 
leges; that we ought to consider a violation of the rights 
of the most indigent and unprotected man as an injury to 
the whole ; while we have a pen to guide, or a voice to 
lift, they should be constantly exerted against the exercise 
of tyranny or oppression, by whatever nation committed, 
or to whomsoever the violence may be done.” 
Vindicating the poor Yankee Sailor in this spirit, he 
elaborates an argument which would have vindicated him 
none the less, if he had been born an Irishman or a Tar- 
tar. With great clearness and force, he establishes it as 
both international and ‘higher law,” that any man, born 
anywhere, has a right to be where he pleases, and to be 
protected there. [Any other doctrine, it is almost super- 
fluous to remark, Mr. Pinckney seems perfectly sensible, 
turns the people into some king’s or priest’s, or Kaiser’s, 
or society's, or planter’s cattle, or property, though he 
does not say that in so many words.] Says Mr. Pinck- 
ney, after citing the highest authorities, ancient and 
modern, “The result of these opinions is, that among 
the ancients, the right of a citizen to quit his country 
when he pleased, was unquestioned. That among the 
moderns, the right is admitted at all times, except ata 
conjuncture when ‘he cannot abandon it without doing 
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it a remarkable prejudice,’ that is, in time of extreme 
danger, when an enemy has actually invaded the country, 
or is about immediately to doso.” Moreover, Mr Pinck- 
ney held that the humblest subject had a right to expa- 
triate himself, in spite of any laws his country might 
make to the contrary, for he says, ‘‘ That it is a privilege 
founded in the law of nations and reason of things; and 
that the laws of Great Britain, Russia, and other countries 
which differ, are unnatural infringements of a right, their 
Creator must have intended, every human being to possess.” 

Granting the individual right of expatriation, which if 
true between all nations, must much more be true 
between the confederated states of a free republic, and 
the duty of every State government to protect from all 
harm every person within its jurisdiction who is not 
charged with anything that is criminal in view of its own 
law, there is, obviously, no room left for the extradition 
of fugitive slaves. Itis morally impossible. Sitting to 
make constitution, we cannot concede it without the 
folly of sacrificing the end to the means—justice, liberty, 
ourselves—to comity. We cannot concede it without 
complimenting our co-states as. organized piracies, and 
ourselves as being willing to confederate with pirates. 
The utmost that we could, honestly, and honorably, do 
in this direction, is what our fathers did, supposing that 
by the fugitive clause they meant only what its language 
imports, the surrender of certain debtors to certain credi- 
tors. 

Now, if the federal Constitution were yet to be made, 
is there a judge in any Free State, save ex-Judge Caleb 
Cushing, or any lawyer, save, perhaps, Charles O'’Conor, 
Esq., who would dare tell us that Free States could deliver 
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up fugitive slaves, or any otherwise recognize and enforce 
slavery on their soil? Would such a proposition be 
tolerated for one moment by the self-respect and wisdom 
of the people of the Free States, to say nothing of their 
justice and humanity? You and I know well enough it 
would not be. We know that both reason and instinct 
would reject it. We know that the righteous and the 
wicked would vie with each other in rejecting, refusing, 
and hooting the proposition into everlasting banishment 
and contempt. And are we now, nevertheless, to accept 
as a constitutional duty, the extradition of slaves, not 
because the Fathers unequivocally ordained it in the 
Constitution, which they could not do without making 
the Constitution flatly contradict itself, but because 
judges and lawyers have made it constitutional by a 
magical process of juridical interpretation, in spite of 
such contradiction? Is the world with the printing 
press and the free slate in its hands, to be forever hum- 
bugged by its learned professions, and made to disbelieve 
its own knowledge, and barter its own natural sight for 
a second-hand faith which contradicts it? You, kind 
reader, may venerate and deferentially bow to such law- 
yers and judges, if it pleases you. I recognize a certain 
consistency of such homage with the good order of soci- 
ety, and so forth, but for me, I only admire them as I do 
magnificent soap-bubbles, and quoad hoc, rely on them 
in the same degree. Vast talents and capacities, they 
and their craft, doubtless have, for making white look 
black, but not enough, in my opinion, for the permanent 
obfuscation of genuine, free, American citizens. I don’t 
know how much legal lore and profound judicial dignity 
it would require to ennoble that act of Judas Iscariot for 
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which he hung himself for shame, but I do know it 
would require a great deal more to take the meanness out 
of the act of any citizen of a Free State who participates, 
however legally, in betraying and securing to his claim- 
ant a poor negro slave. The more legality, the more 
shame init. In addition to the inherent native scoun- 
drelism of the deed itself, the man who helps in it under 
the cloak of law, reproaches his state and his country, as 
capable of descending to such loathsome injustice in its 
most solemn and deliberate moments. May the everlast- 
ing curse of Noah upon his irreverent offspring rest upon 
me, if I do anything to accuse our revolutionary fathers 
of requiring such a law, or anything to countenance the 
thought that iniquity so profoundly mean can ever be 
required by legislative authority. I leave it entirely to 
others to uphold the majesty of law by committing the 
cruelest and meanest of crimes under its forms. 

When I swear to be faithful and true to the good old 
house of our liberty under-law, I swear to it from the 
underpinning upwards, straight up without turning and 
am not going to have any part of my oath made void by 
some crooked cornice that has been spliced on of purpose 
to furnish accommodations to thieves, rats, owls, and 
other plunderers of the common weal. I am not aware 
that anything more need be said about the Fugitive Slave 
law. 

Though there is no reason to be very proud of a party 
which at least tacitly admits that, either by the presumed 
injustice or blunder of a former generation, we are bound 
to do evil, and in fact make hounds of ourselves, and 
which only humbly aspires to save so much of liberty as 
the perfidious violators of the Constitution, after having 
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had their own way for half a century have pleased to 
leave us, yet as it really does love and mean to defend 
that remnant, it is comparatively noble. The opposing 
factions, however they may differ, all agree in this, that 
they set no value whatever on that remnant of liberty. 
The least pro-slavery of them meekly if not cheerfully 
bows to the supremacy of the slave driver’s Supreme 
Court, when that Court spits on the Constitution and 
the laws of God. Still they all talk constitution in the 
most devotional tone, of course meaning to support that 
patriotic formula so far as it tends towards the omnipotence 
of money—counting all the rest ‘‘ glittering generality.”’ 
They have not the slighest quarrel with the dogma—or 
rather bull-dogma—that capital ought to own labor, but in 
this latitude, unlike bull-dogs, they have not the pluck 
to avow their faith in it—excepting one Irish lawyer. 
The greatest recommendation of the Republican Party 
is, that its enemies do not quite believe its disclaimers, 
while they do believe that it is sincerely opposed to 
slavery as far as it goes. And so it is, and noble would 
it be, and on to the entire victory would it go directly 
and irresistibly, if it had not a servile, sneaking sort of 
faith that its best instincts are wrong, unpatriotic and 
unconstitutional. Its men are too meek, modest and wo- 
manly. If their amazing delicacy could only be tempered 
with some of the brazen impudence which characterizes 
the pro-slavery parties, what a glorious deliverance the 
country would soon have! To this, it is to be feared, it 
will only come when still further bullied, spit on, tarred, 
feathered, caned, robbed and murdered by the nigrocracy, 
and then the said nigrocracy will have become so thor- 
oughly established in the habit of reigning by terror that 
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it will take some blood to settle the conflict. It is almost 
idle to imagine that the inevitable revolution can come 
without violent destruction of human life, but good and 
humane people will deeply consider under what condi- 
tions that destruction will be reduced to a minimun. 
After thirty years watching the progress of this question, 
I can conceive of no conditions that would result ina 
bloodless settlement except a dominant party in posses- 
sion of the Federal Government with a grand arrogance 
in favor of liberty, to the extent of interpreting the Con- 
stitution as good to establish liberty and justice in every 
State where it is not established in this year of gospel 
1860, and of Independence 84. Such a party, glorying 
in its strength, and still more in its noble and just pur- 
pose, would by its very coming into power inspire such 
prudence in the breasts of the refined and enlightened 
owners of slave property, that far from seeking to empty 
their sanguiferous vessels, they would be taking good 
care to replenish those auriferous ones which slavery 
usually keeps in a depleted state, by exacting as much 
‘‘compensation”’ as a generous government would allow. 
This solution is peaceful and happy, but unfortunately 
imaginary. Its only use is as a test to the actual, possi- 
ble conditions which are struggling in the womb of the 
immediate future for leave to exist. It shows that the 
more prompt and thorough the friends of liberty are in 
their claims and action the less costly their victory. 

Now let us turn to the actual conditions that are about 
to be, and not supposing, like ostriches, that we can 
abolish danger by sticking our heads in the sand, con- 
sider the consequences that are likely to follow one or 
the other set. 
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On one side are three or four pro-slavery factions, not 
essentially differing among themselves as to the end, but 
rather bitterly as to the means. All agree in wishing to 
maintain the statum quo, that is, the domination of the 
slave power, but do not agree as to the rapidity with 
which the black juggernaut shall be driven over the 
prostrate rights of free labor. The vitality is manifestly 
all in one of these factions, that which drives fastest, and 
has the furies harnessed inits team. The others are mere 
collections of slaves, grown unmanageable by fright at the 
signs of waking up in the camp of freedom. It is need- 
less to ask what would take place if either of the tremu- 
lous, half-and-half parties should win power, for no such 
event is possible. If the victory is on that side it will 
be won by the party which openly avows that slaves are 
property, and are protected as such by the Constitution, 
wherever and as much as it protects any other property. 
In that case the irrepressible conflict is transferred to the 
soil of the Free States. For mind you, sorely as that 
party needs votes, and has occasion for the politic wisdom 
of the serpent, you do not catch it disclaiming the right 
to carry negroes into Free States, and hold them there, 
and take them away whensoever and wheresoever the 
owner pleases. Never they such fools as to humiliate 
themselves and throw away their prestige by any such 
weak twaddle. On the contrary, when it comes to the 
proper time, they will refer you to abundant precedents, 
Lemmon cases and the like, in which they at all times 
distinctly claimed the right to carry their slave laws, as 
well as their slaves, along with them to every hill and 
valley, city and hamlet, of our “common country,” and 
no ‘* Democratic Platform,” of a national stamp, though 
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penned by “ Liberty-all-over-God’s-heritage ”’ Hallet, ever 
had a line to the contrary. 

Now any man who supposes that a sectional party, 
founded not merely on a geographical section, but on 
that particular moral section of the country which holds 
to exacting work without pay, can bring its doctrines 
and practices into the Free States, and commence pro- 
tecting slave property therein without finding occasion 
to let blood, must think more meanly of human nature 
in general, and northern human nature in particular, than 
I do. I deem it entirely probable that the Presidency 
of Lane or Breckinridge, if we are doomed to either, will 
result in a general war between the Federal army and 
the insurrectionary forces of the Free States, which will 
result in the total defeat of the former, and the conquest 
and re-annexation of the Slave States with their peculiar 
institution missing. This will be purchasing the great 
‘blessing at its maximum price. I had rather reduce the 
price, even at the expense of time. The end could not 
be much bloodier, if deferred, and the chances are much 
in favor of its being less so. 

Though the Republican Party is so meek in its epirtd 
as to concede away the vitals of its cause, though it does 
not justify the holiest and noblest instincts of human 
nature, and makes itself contemptible with its foes by 
undertaking to keep its ‘‘ prejudices’’ conquered and do 
their dirtiest of dirty work, though it creeps sneakingly 
along towards the grandest victory in the annals of time, 
with a ludicrously blind imitation of timid Jacob’s device, 
driving a herd of disclaimers and concessions before it 
as a peace offering to an Esau that never relented and 
never will till every Jacob is his bondsman, its success, 
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in the coming election, is more probable than that of 


the other party, and it is more important to ask what 
will result from such success. : 

Not the abolition of slavery anywhere, of course. Not 
any particular check to the extension of slavery, for that 
is already held in check by the instincts of individual 
men who dare to call their souls their own, and vindicate 
their right to be righteous, in spite of law, or party. 
Finally nothing at all in regard to slavery in a direct 
sense, except, perhaps, a little more facility in the manu- 
facture and admission of Free States. 

In regard to the ordinary working of the government 
machinery, there will doubtless be a great and valuable 
gain by the introduction of the honest, thrifty methods 
of the Free States, in lieu of the Iscariot-like system of 
corruption which has always been found necessary for 
nigrocratic administrations. As to the irrepressible con- 
-flict, the Republican party only aims to put into the 


presidential chair, a good and naturally competent man, | 


reduced by the Constitution, interpreted in a pro-slavery 
sense, to a mere lay figure or automaton, from which, 
slavery has really nothing to fear. If it can only have 
the sense to put up with Mr. Lincoln’s financial reforms, 
take its share of the offices, pocket its pay, and bide its 
time, it may be really safer than under any other possible 
administration, seeing that all the dangerous instincts of 
honest Abe and his party are thoroughly chained up 
against everything aggressive and practical. ‘The grand 
battle-cry of the Republican Party, and the modestest 
battle-cry which history records, is, ‘‘ Restore the policy 
of the Fathers,” not one mother’s son of them seeming 
to think that the said policy of the fathers was an experi- 
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ment which history is obliged to record as the most sig- 
nal of all failures. It was carefully and ably arranged, 
conducted with all possible caution, and turned out by 
putting the republic into the clutches of a full grown 
ogre which, at the inception of the experiment, might 
have been pinched out of existence with the thumb and 
finger. I know the Fathers meant well—far better 
than some, who would repeat their experiment, are will- 
ing to admit—but if they do not look down from their 
upper spheres with something like self-reproach for their 
weakness and want of political foresight, then is annihi- 
lation not so undesirable. Restore their policy, eh? 
They left the pitiful little ogre cub to itself, trusting it 
would die. We all know what it has been doing. We 
propose, restoring ‘‘ the policy of the Fathers,” to leave 
the full grown animal safe in his blood-stained lair, and 
suppose it will be quite innocuous! 0! the policy of 
the Fathers! The best thing we can do, is, to go back- 
wards and throw an old coat over that. 

Suppose the government restored to the policy of our 
fathers, and the slaveholders should be cunning enough 
to restore the policy of their fathers too. All is peace and 
gushing courtesy, millenium come again, for four years. 
Then, or at longest in four years after, you will see the 
federal sceptre in the hands of some niggerarch again, 
with the advantage of swaying it over a moral sentiment 
much lowered in its tone by the natural growth of wealth 
and luxury. It is only ina line like this that the Cal- 
hounites have any right to look for the ultimate success 
of their darling proposition, that capital should own labor. 

But I confess, in spite of this possibility, I persuade 
myself that the slaveholders of to-day are not wise enough 
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to restore the policy of thecr fathers, and in this is all my 
hope, and my ground of satisfaction at the prospect of 
electing a Republican executive. When I see them in- 
sane enough to confess the truth of Helper’s book by their 
rage against it, and get every body to read it, by using 
Congress for two months to advertise it, I hope every 
thing from their folly. Abraham Lincoln, it is to be re- 
memtLcred, was born in a Slave State, of the same class of 
people as Helper. He was crushed under the heel of the 
great despotism, and, happily for him, was, in a geogra- 
phical sense, crushed out. He may have been too young 
to know what crushed him out, but as he has risen by 
the labor of his own hands, and not by that of slaves, 
he must have a certain sympathy with that class at the 
South, who, as being the most numerous, if not the most 
susceptible of cultivation, suffer from slavery more than 
the slaves themselves. At all events, from this simple 
circumstance, slaveholders will hate him with even more 
virulence than-they could the Senator whe has the credit 
of first demonstrating the Irrepressible Conflict. His 
selection seems typical, and ominous of a resurrection 
and insurrection of the millions of common white men, 
politically dead and forgotten under the feet of the slaves 
and their masters. The bare thought of such an insur- 
rection drives the slaveholders mad beyond the reach of 
hellebore. The thought cannot be laid with Lincoln in 
the White House, loyal as he may be to the pro-slavery 
interpretation of the Constitution. It will provoke them 
to acts of resistance to his administration, and that will 
introduce the Federal bistoury to the cancer. The salu- 
tary process once commenced in that quarter would be 
short, if judiciously managed; and as Mr. Lincoln is 
# 
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more at home there than most northern men, he would be 
likely to see it done well and thoroughly, once having, in 
his own judgment, ‘‘constitutional”’ power to do it. Wo 
to the slave power under a Republican President if it 
strikes the first blow. I have already indicated the woful 
plight of the Republican party and the country if it 
don’t, and need not repeat that. To me, however, the 
chances seem so great that slavery, piqued beyond its 
moderate endurance, will strike the first blow, and thus 
make the Republican Party as good an Abolition party as 
could be wished, and will keep striking till the Repub- 
lican Executive is obliged to strip it of the whole cause 
of quarrel, and thus terminate the irrepressible conflict at 
far less cost than it would be terminated under a pro- 
slavery administration, that I feel bound by all that is 
human in me to support the cause of Lincoln and Hamlin, 
so far as I can do it without suppressing what I believe, 
and especially what I know to be true. 
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A NIGGER MEL-LADY,—GOOD, WHETHER NEGROES 
ARE “PERSONS” OR NOT—TO BE SUNG IN SI- 
LENCE. 


Tunr—Come take a horn of this dilemma. 


There was a man, in Sleepy Valley, 
Who owned a powerful farm, 

He ploughed it with his Peg and Sally, 
And ploughed it to a charm. 


O, such a team, since horses grew, 
Was never seen for legs,— 

They had but six between the two, 
And four of them were Peg’s! 


But Sally was the owner’s nag, 
His special favorite. 

For lack of legs she did n’t lag, 
Her trotters were all right. 


Her owner kept her colts for sale, 
For that he loved the pelf, 

And, O forgive the shocking tale, 
He sired the best himself. 


The neighbors knew the ugly fact,— 
Mankind and cattle mixed! 

And years and years their brains they racked 
To get the matter fixed. 


But ’twan’t so easy as ’twould seem, 
They said, to fix the plan,— 

The owner of that precious team 
Was sucH a gentleman. 


At last these statesmen thought it well, 
And wise unto a charm, 

To let their neighbor sire and sell— 
BUT ONLY ON HIS FARM! 
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HOW THE UNITED OLD HUNKER PARTY FLEW 
AWAY TO A WARM CLIMATE, 


A nim prophetable for the disconsolidate. 


The Hunkers were a heavy set, 
A loggy, leaden lot, 

That crushed us, as a tavern debt, 
Or night-mare does a sot. 


‘‘O Lord how long,’’—it was our cry,— 
‘‘ Must this dead weight be borne? 
With shears of sham-democracie 
Must sheep of thine be shorn?” 


’ 


‘‘ BE SHEEP NO MORE,” a voice replied, 
So loud that we awoke. 
Our manhood grew, and then our pride 


The spell of ages broke. 


And yet there was but little fuss ; 
We spoke one sober word, 

And straight the hippopotamus 
Was changed into a bird. 


The hideous bulk became two wings— 
What could the wonder mean ?>— 
At first, they seemed but idle things ; 

No body was between. 


But soon a dinner-bell was seen, 
Whose handle was a plume. 

It rung and wrote, the wings between, 
And raised some little fume. 


To that the wings on either side 
With mighty magic grew, 

And then the creature, flapping wide, 
To warmer regions flew. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON THE POSTOFFICE. 


The printer tells me there is room in his last form for 
a little more. I was going to say to him that I had 
nothing more to say. Just at this moment I hear that a 
distant friend, who values the hem of the humblest 
humanity more than all the hoards of the mint, on receiving 
a letter from me the other day was quite wrathy at being 
obliged to pay a cent, although the letter bore the legal 
stamp of prepayment. I had dropped the letter carelessly 
into one of the little iron boxes which belong to U. S., 
without noticing that the boon which we owe to the inge- 
nuity and enlightened zeal of City Postmaster Capen had 
been taxed into a nuisance by U.S. Postmaster Holt. 
~The said Holt is not so big a fool as not to know that 
the little iron sub-post. offices, cent-free, more than earn 
their cost by increasing correspondence. But the slav- 
ocracy are glad of the pettiest and paltriest insult that 
can be given to the Free North and especially to the 
Northern cities, so Mr. Holt applies to the little iron 
boxes the old stereotyped policy of U. S. Post Office ad- 
ministration of biting off its own nose. This little 
instalment of the immense convenience of cheap postage 
and free delivery which Great Britain has enjoyed for 
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twenty years, and proved to be profitable to the govern- 
ment as well as convenient to the people, must be taken 
away, by a Federal Department which never yet showed 
half the zeal to serve the public which it has shown 
to violate the Constitution, by taking away the consti- 
tutional right of the people to carry their own letters, or 
send them by whom they please. 

This puts me in mind of some footings I made the 
other day on Postmaster General Holt’s Report (36th 
Congress, Ist Session, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 13), about 
the receipts and expenses of the United States Post Office, 
from 1840 to the present time, a period of nineteen com- 
plete years. I gave these footings to one of our ablest 
New York Journals, which published them editorially 
with pregnant comments, and I looked to see figures so 
full of heavy thunder copied extensively. But I have 
not been able to learn that any other journal has 
copied the footings, or even noticed the Report itself. 
Perhaps the noise made about Helper’s book has made 
the Republican journals timid about copying statistics so 
damaging to the slavocracy. If figures ever told’ the 
truth, or any part of it, these figures of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Holt confess and demonstrate that the hundred 
thousand or so of slaveholders in the United States are 
one great vampire bat, which, fastened on the neck of our 
modern civilization before morning, is now sucking 
blood by the millions of gallons in broad daylight. The 
havoc made of the finances of the Post Office itself is, 
“of course, nothing compared to the robbery committed 
on all other human interests, of which it is an index, 
Balancing fifteen free States against fifteen slave States, 
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I find the United States Post Office has received and ex- 


pended in nineteen years as follows: 


IN FREE STATES. 


Receipts. 
Maine, $2,465,378 40 
New Hampshire, Me U RES ety 
Vermont, 1,527,203 50 
Massachusetts, 8,346,202 53 
Rhode Island, 956,334 60 
Connecticut, 2,781,648 54 
New York, 21,647,896 55 
New Jersey, 1,712,280 61 
Pennsylvania, 9,705,604 48 
Ohio, 7,193,240 17 
Michigan, 1,975,353 62 
Indiana, 2,462,551 76 
Tllinois, 3,760,743 12 
Wisconsin, 1,546,984 19 
Iowa, 1,015,833 11 








Total, $68,648,510 70 
Excess of Receipts, - J 


IN SLAVE STATES. 


Delaware, $335,104 70 
Maryland, 2,994,370 57 
Virginia, 4,007,538 39 


1,370,280 11 
1,861,080 99 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Georgia, 2,696,182 72 
Florida, 397,282 60 
Missouri, 2,195,683 69 
Kentucky, 2,348,780 74 
Tennessee, 1,842,716 47 
Alabama, 2,155,103° 00 
Mississippi, 1,524,769 29 
Arkansas, 477,256 22 
Louisiana, 2,632,994 76 
Texas, 710,467 43 


roo 


Total, $27,549,620 68 


Excess of Expenses, - 


Expenses. 
$2,474,841 07 
1,470,476 49 
1,703,084 64 
5,673,914 39 
563,370 51 
2,325,313 30 
14,346,286 73 
2,007,934 37 
7,002,833 07 
8,283,009 86 
2,625,644 85 
3,325,273 65 
5,044,043 03 
1,618,626 34 
1,356,640 04 


$60,891,292 34 





_—_-—— 


- $7,757,218 36 


%337,990 18 
. 4,041,847 43 
6,002,772 40 
3,830,452 89 
3,426,488 71 
4,709,790 83 
1,266,473 75 
3,588,471 93 
3,467,857 09 
2,872,547 36 
_ 4,997,827 62 
3,175,431 89 
2,139,877 62 
3,811,314 98 
2,875,271 55 


$50,544,416 18 
- $22,994,795 50 
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NO RIGHTS, NO DUTIES 


OR, 


SLAVEHOLDERS, AS SUCH, HAVE NO RIGHTS; 
SLAVES, AS SUCH, OWE NO DUTIES. 


AN ANSWER TO A LETTER FROM 


{- HON. HENRY WILSON, 


TOUCHING 


Resistance to Slaveholders being the Right 
and Duty of the Slaves, 


rs 


AND OF THE 


PEOPLE AND STATES OF THE NORTH. 
BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


“(THE MAGAZINE IS OPEN, AND THE MATCH WILL SHORTLY BE APPLIED.” 
Faulkner of Virginia, 


BOSTON: 
PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR. 
1860, 





** Sir, to the eye of the statesman, as to the eye of Omnis- 
cience, dangers pressing, and dangers that must necessarily 
press, are alike present. With a single glance, he embraces 
Virginia now, with the elements of destruction reposing 
quietly on her bosom, and Virginia as lighted from one ex- 
tremity to the other, with the torch of servile insurrection 
and massacre. It is not sufficient for him that the match is 
not yet applied. It is enough that THE MAGAZINE IS OPEN, 
AND THE MATCH WILL SHORTLY BE APPLIED!” ‘+ Something 
must be done. Why? Because if not, the throats of all 
the wuHiTE people of Virginia will be cut, or the throats 
of the BLAcKs will be cut; * * * for the fact is conceded, 
that one race or the other must be exterminated, unless slavery 
be speedily abolished.” —Speech of Cuarxes JAMES FAuux- 
NER, in the Legislature of Virginia, on the Nat. Turner In- 
surrection. 


LETTER TO SENATOR WILSON. 


WHAT IS WELL KNOWN TO HON. HENRY WIL- 
SON AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Ouro, Feb. 3d, 1860. 
Hon. Henry WItson: 


Sir,—A letter from you to me, through the New York 
Herald, has just reached me. In it you affirm, with great 
seeming indignation and vexation, that [ know some things, 
which you are kind enough to mention. In answer, allow 
me, frankly, but with confidence, to tell you and the politi- 
cal party which you represent, what you and they know. 

1. *“ You know”? that individual slaveholders, as such, 
have no rights which any man, black or white, enslaved or 
free, is bound to respect. 

The individual pirate, as a pirate, has no rights. No laws 
nor constitutions of human device can create for and secure 
to him any rights; and if they attempt to do so, it is the 
duty of all to ignore such rights, and trample all such enact- 
ments beneath their feet. This is true of all who hold and 
use human beings as chattels. You cannot doubt that it is 
wrong to recognize the moral, social or political force of any 
laws which secure rights to individual slave-breeders and 
slave-traders. Slaveholders, as such, have no right to exist 
for one hour; have no right to claim or to expect any other 
treatment than such as is bestowed on the “ most flagitious 
of mortals” —for such, says Dr. Adam Clarke, are all 
“who carry on the traffic in human flesh and blood, and 
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who buy stolen men and women, no matter of what color 
or country.” 

2. “ You xnow”? that a slaveholding State can have no 
rights which any individual, or any State, is bound to respect. 

A corporate body of pirates, the ugh called a State or na- 
tion, can have no rights. It is an organized, systematized 
banditti, and any individual or State is authorized to destroy 
it. So, a corporate body of slaveholders, though called Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri, is a self-incorpor- 
ated body of marauders, and as such, any man or set of 
men is authorized to destroy it. 

Suppose a community of three hundred thousand, on the 
shore of Long Island Sound, living by kidnapping, and sell- 
ing the children of New England and New. York. It is a 
self-incorporated body, and called the State of Maryland. 
They have all the apparatus of an established government, 
and are recognized by the slave States of the Union as a 
sovereign State. This commonwealth of kidnappers has 
stolen children from every family in Massachusetts, your 
own State, and is rearing them for the human shambles of 
the South. Has that kidnapping State any rights? None. 
Is it the right and duty of those o. traged parents, arrested 
by their neighbors, to enter that State with a view to release 
their stolen children, and break up that band of kidnappers ? 
Would you denounce it as “a mad raid”? No; you 
would say, *“* Humanity and religion sanction it.” 

One million and a half are banded together, and call 
themselves “the State of Virginia.” Suppose that the basis 
of their existence, as a State, is man-stealing, and the source 
of their wealth is slave-breeding and slave-trading. ‘The 
victims of their lusts and their power they obtain from Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Has the State of Virginia any rights that 
Ohio, or Pennsylvania, or any Northern State, or any in- 
dividual in any Northern State, is bound to respect? The 
State is a self-incorporated kidnapper, and as such, has no 
more rights than a midnight assassin ; and it is the right and 
duty of the Northern people, as individuals and States, to 
treat Virginia as they would an assassin. You and all ** who 
act with you”? know that it would be your right and duty to 
treat Virginia as you would a band of assassins that should 
call themselves a State. 
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But Virginia does not kidnap the children of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania ;— she steals and sells her own sons and 
daughters! She breeds and rears her own children for the 
human flesh shambles of South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. 

As Mr. Randolph, of Albemarle county, declared in the 
Virginia Legislature in 1832: ‘Slave-breeding is a prac- 
tice, and an increasing practice, in parts of Virginia. To 
rear slaves for the market is her staple business. How can 
an honorable mind bear to see this Ancient Dominion con- 
verted into a grand menagerie, where human beings are to 
be reared for the market, like oxen for the shambles? It is 
worse than the slave-trade, which the good and wise of every 
clime have abolished as piracy.” 

True, the ancestors of these Virginia slaves were stolen, 
not in Ohio, nor Pennsylvania, but in Africa, brought to Vir- 
ginia, and enslaved. The State has directed her efforts to 
make the offspring of these kidnapped sons and daughters of 
Africa her principal source of wealth, and her staple article 
of trade. She is simply a slave-breeding and a slave-trad- 
ing State. ‘There is not, probably, a white man in the State, 
the owner or employer of female slaves, who has not chil- 
dren in slavery; for the child follows the condition of the 
mother, and the father is never asked after by Church or 
State. Even the posterity of Jefferson is, this day, in sla- 
very, bought and sold like brutes. Virginia is a huge barra- 
coon, whose staple article of trade is, the bodies and souls 
of her own children. You know that, as a slaveholding 
State, she has no more rights than a band of buccaniers, and 
that it is our right and duty to treat her, as Eaton and Deca- 
tur treated the Barbary States, those self-incorporated and 
self-regulated bands of Algerine corsairs. 

If the slaves of Virginia were your own children, and the 
children of your own town and State, do you think you and 
the people of the old Bay State would prate about ‘legal 
and constitutional’? means to rescue them? Would they, 
in the political cant of both political parties, talk of acting 
“within the Union, and under the Coustitution”? No; 
Natick and Massachusetts would rush to the rescue; and all 
the New England States would join them, and at once and 
forever blot from the record of States that corporate ruffian 
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and bandit, setting at naught and defying all human enaet- 
ments. 

Should an army of fifty thousand, direct from Africa, land 
in Virginia, to rescue the posterity of her sons and daugh- 
ters from slavery, and to wipe from the record of States 
that band of slave-breeders and slave-traders, self-styled a 
Commonwealth, would you side with the oppressed or op- 
pressor ? On which side would be Justice, Humanity, and 
God? “You know” where they would be; and I have 
too high an opinion of your moral nature and your manhood 
to suppose that you would be found in the ranks of kidnap- 
pers. It would be the right and duty of the North to take 
sides with the enslaved, and against the enslavers. 

3. “ You know” that slaves, as such, owe no obedience, 
no service, no labor, no duties, to those who enslave them. 

Suppose Senator Mason had made you a slave. Could 
you, by any process, be made to feel that you owe him any 
service or duty? No law or constitution, by whomsoever 
made, could create in you an obligation or duty to the man 
who claimed and held you as a chattel. The relation itself 
being void, all rights and duties deduced from it are void. 
RIGHTS ARE THE BASIS OF DUTIES: where no rights are 
recognized, no duties are owed. Slaveholders declare that 
slaves have no rights. Of course, slaves owe no duties to 
their enslavers)s NO RIGHTS, NO DUTIES — is the 
battle-cry of the ‘irrepressible conflict.” 

The assassin has no claims on any one. No man owes, 
or can be made to owe, him any duties; for he is in a rela- 
tion that is out of the pale of all law, human or divine. No 
power can impose on any man an obligation to respect any 
claim or right, which, as an assassin, he may assume. So, 
no power in heaven or earth can impose on you, or on any 
one, an obligation or duty to those who hold and use men 
and women as chattels. 

* You know” that, so far as the laws and Constitution of 
the United States, or of any of the States, enjoin duties on 
slaves, they are wholly without moral, social or political 
force ; and that it is the right and duty of all to resist their 
execution, by such means as shall seem right and expedient 
to each individual or State. Were your own family, your 
friends and neighbors the slaves, you would deem any man 
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unprincipled and inhuman who would acknowledge their 
binding force, or swear to execute them. Why then do you 
swear to execute laws securing rights to kidnappers, when 
the helpless negro is the victim ? 

That decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
declaring that “colored people have no rights that white 
men are bound to respect,” is unsurpassed in atrocity by 
any decision that human tribunals ever made. But it will 
be remembered in the future, and its authors get more than 
they bargained for. When vengeance shall arouse the ne- 
groes, and drive them to seize the sabre and torch of insur- 
rection, as it surely will, then will the whites of the South, 
as they and their families are victimized to the roused wrath 
and passions of the slaves, remember that Dred Scott de- 
cision; and, too late, learn that, by that decision, every ne- 
gro is formally and judicially released from every duty and 
obligation of kindness and mercy towards those who have 
denied to them all rights, and hold and use them as chattels. 

4. “ You know” it is the right and duty of slaves to as- 
sert and maintain their freedom. 

Were you a slave, you cannot doubt it would be your 
right and duty to assert your freedom, by word and deed ; 
by word, by telling your enslaver that you should no longer 
be aslave; and by deed, by running away, or by staying 
where you were, and refusing to work an hour or obey any 
command,asa slave. It would be your duty to assert your 
manhood, and no longer consent to live and labor as a beast. 
As it would be your right and duty to save yourself and 
family from a burning house by getting out of it, or by ex- 
tinguishing the flames; so would it be your right and duty to 
save yourself and family from slavery, either by running 
away, or by defying the power that enslaved you on the 
spot. Were thirty millions, called the United States, com- 
bined to enslave you, this would not alter nor diminish your 
right and duty to defy them, and assert your freedom. So, 
it is the right and duty of the four millions of slaves in the 
South to assert their manhood, and to cease, at once and 
forever, to live and labor as chattels. It is the right and 
duty of the North to recognize and treat them as men and 
women, and no longer, even by silence or political relations, 
recognize and treat them as chattels. 
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“You KNow,”’ too, that it is the right and duty of slaves, 
not only to free themselves by running away, or otherwise, 
but, also, to maintain their freedom after they have asserted 
it. The first step is, cease to live and labor one hour ionger 
as slaves ; the second is, maintain your freedom at all haz- 
ards. Were you, your wife and daughters slaves, and you 
had asserted your freedom by running away, you would not 
doubt a moment as to your right and duty to resist all at- 
tempts, by whomsoever made, to capture and return you to 
slavery ; you, yourselves, being sole judges as to the means 
to be used in resisting the kidnappers. You would resist 
those who should seek to re-enslave you, as readily and by 
the same means as you would defend yourselves against a 
pirate or an assassin. ‘* You know” you would, and that 
you would give yourselves no trouble about “ political obli- 
gations,” or ‘ political unions and constitutions.” You have 
led your wives and daughters from the hell and horrors of 
slavery. You would feel it your duty to resist all efforts to 
drag them back, whether made ‘by presidents, marshals or 
judges. 

So is it the right and duty of the slaves of the South, when 
escaping to Canada, to resist all who would capture and re- 
turn them. They owe no allegiance to any laws or consti- 
tutions, and no duties to any slave-catchers, or band of 
slave-catchers, no matter who or by what name called, who 
would deprive them of their asserted freedom. 

There are two millions of female slaves in the South, sub- 
jected to@ppe and rapine perpetrated on them by their white 
enslavers. They assert their freedom and the sacredness 
of their persons, and no longer submit to the brutality of 
“ your countrymen of the South.” Those who claim them 
as chattels, and who would outrage their persons, order 
them to submit. They refuse. The slave-breeders assail 
them with the lash and horse-whip. ‘Their fathers, brothers, 
husbands and sons fly to their assistance. Would you, in 
Natick, in Washington, or in your electioneering speeches, 
*‘ express regret and condemnation” at their efforts? You 
would not. And when I assert that you know and feel it to 
be the right and duty of yourself, of the Republican party, 
and of all the people of the North, to “‘ incite them to resist- 
ance and to aid them,” and that at no distant day you will all 
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do so, would you consider this “ base and dastardly ’’? No, 
you would consider it “‘ unjust, unkind, base and cowardly ” 
to say you would side with the ravishers, or refuse to aid 
the slaves. 

*“ You kNow” it is the right and duty of these female 
slaves to defend themselves against the lust and brutality of 
their enslavers; and of their husbands, sons, fathers and 
brothers to incite and assist them to defend themselves; and 
that, too, by such means as they shall deem right and ex- 
pedient. 7 

5. “ You know” that it is the right and duty of the peo- 
ple and States of the North to incite the slaves of the South 
to assert and maintain their freedom. 

Were your wife and daughter, your mother and sisters, 
slaves, it would be your right and duty to incite and aid them 
to assert their freedom, and to deliver themselves from the 
hell of pollution in which they were held. You would re- 
gard all laws, constitutions, creeds, and religions that for- 
bade you to do so, as utterly infamous and void; and all 
who should recognize such laws and constitutions, compacts 
or religions, as binding, and should swear to execute them, 
as unprincipled and inhuman. 

So, in regard to the wives, daughters, mothers and sisters, 
held as slaves in Virginia. It is the right and duty of their 
husbands, sons, fathers and brothers to incite them to resist 
their enslavers, who violate their persons and consign them 
to a living death; and of all the people and States of the 
~ North to aid them. | 
- «You xnow” that, so far as the laws and constitutions 
and religion of the United States, or of the States, forbid us 
to aid them, they are null and void; and that we are bound 
to resist their execution, as we would laws and constitutions 
and religions that authorize and sustain rape, rapine, and 
murder. 

6. “ You know” that, in aiding the enslaved to resist 
their enslavers, it is the right and duty of the Northern peo- 
ple and States to use such means as they would use, or wish* 
others to use in their behalf, were they slaves. 

What means would you and your fellow-republicans use 
to defend yourselves and families against burglars, incen- 
diaries, and highway robbers? ‘The same it is your right 
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and duty to use in defending others against similar wrongs. 
What means would you deem it right to use to protect your- 
selves and families against kidnappers? ‘The same it is 
your duty to use in defending others. By what means 
would your constituents, and the people and States of the 
North deem it right to defend themselves against the efforts 
of slaveholders to enslave them? It is their duty to use the 
same to resist their efforts to enslave others. 

Slaveholders sought to enslave Kansas. They sent their 
ruffians, headed by the army and President of the United 
States, there for that purpose. You, your constituents, and 
the people of the North met them and resisted, and with 
Sharp’s rifles and Colt’s revolvers drove them off, and made 
Kansas a free State ; even H. W. Beecher declaring Sharp’s 
rifles of more value to Kansas than the Bible. This you 
and your political party approved, and assisted in it. John 
Brown was the leader of your party in resisting the Presi- 
dent, the United States Government, and their titled ruffians. 
You honor him for resisting the officers and government in 
their efforts to enslave Kansas. But, when John Brown at- 
tempts to do in Virginia what he did in Kansas —z7. e., to 
MAKE IT A FREE STATE—you call it a “mad raid,’ and 
visit upon the deed “ regret and condemnation.” 

“ You know” if John Brown was right at Lawrence 
and Osawatomie, he was right at Harper’s Ferry; that if it 
was his duty and yours, and the duty of the Republican 
party, to resist slaveholders in Kansas, and make that a free 
State, it is your duty to resist them in Virginia, and make 
that a free State. If it was right to “ kill, and slay, and 
destroy” the slaveholding ruffians in Kansas, “ you know’? 
it is right to “ kill, slay and destroy” them in Virginia. 
Whatever means it was right to use to make a free State of 
Kansas, it is your right and duty to use to make Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri free States,— laws and 
constitutions, political compacts and unions, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Thus, it is our right and duty to use all means to free the 
slaves of the South, which we would use to free ourselves, 
or wish others to use in our behalf, were we slaves. So, 
were your ‘‘ countrymen of the South” to attempt to make 
a slave State of Massachusetts, you know that you and your 
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constituents would resist them by arms and blood, and, at all 
hazards, assert and maintain the freedom of that State. 
Slaveholders have as good a right to make Massachusetts a 
slave State, as they have to make or continue Virginia a 
slave State; and you, your party, and all the people and 
States of the North, know that it is your right and your duty 
to use the same means to make Virginia a free State, that 
you would use to make or continue Massachusetts a free 
State. 

Do you think that Virginia, or any State, has a right, or 
can have a right, to establish slavery in its own borders ? 
You say, “ Virginia has a right to manage her own affairs.” 
When you and your fellow-republicans say this, do you 
mean that Virginia has, or can have, a right to turn human 
beings into beasts and chattels, and to be a slave State? Do 
you mean that she has, or can have, a right to breed and 
sell slaves; and thus to exist as a slave-breeding and slave- 
trading State? “ You know” that you do not think Vir- 
ginia has a right, before God or man, to hold, breed and sell 
slaves, and that when, under the phrase, “a right to manage 
her own affairs,” the people of that State infer that you ad- 
mit their right to turn your fellow-beings into chattels, you 
do “throw glamour in their eyes,” if you leave that im- 
pression upon their minds. Political ambition, and a desire 
to promote the interests of your party, may have greatly 
bewildered and obfuscated your heart and head; yet you 
are not a fool nor a knave, but have an enlightened con- 
science, and a clear perception of the true and the right. 
Thus endowed, “ you kNow” that Virginia has no more 
right to exist one hour as a slaveholding, slave-breeding, and 
slave-trading State, than the crew of a piratical ship has to 
exist as a band of pirates. A religion or government that 
confers rights on slaveholders, as such, or enjoins obedience 
or any duties on slaves, as such, or forbids us to incite chat- 
telized men and women to assert and maintain, at all hazards, 
their manhood and womanhood, deserves the scorn and con- 
tempt of every human being; and those who sustain such a 
religion and government are the deadly enemies of man- 
kind. 

7. “ You know” that freedom cannot be national where 
slavery is local. 
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There are one million, four hundred and sixty-four thous- 
and, and forty-five (1,464,045) square miles in the United 
States. Eight hundred and fifty-one thousand, four hundred 
and forty-eight (851,448) are exclusively devoted to sla- 
very. Freedom of speech, press and person cannot exist 
there. Six hundred and twelve thousand, five hundred and 
ninty-seven (612,597) are nominally, and partially, devoted 
to freedom. I say nominally and partially; for the free 
States (as they are called) have pledged themselves not to 
seek to free the slaves in the slave States, but to protect the 
enslavers against the enslaved, and to admit slavery to be 
represented in Congress; have pledged themselves to allow 
slavery special privileges in the government; and to let 
slaveholders have political power in proportion to the num- 
ber of their slaves. Besides, slavery from the beginning 
has been allowed to rule the pulpit, the platform, the press, 
the schools and colleges of the non-slave States. Yet you 
and your fellow-republicans say,‘‘ SLAVERY IS LOCAL; FREE- 
DOM NATIONAL”! 

Suppose there are six rooms in your house at Natick. 
Drunkenness has sole and exclusive possession of four of 
these rooms, and temperance nominally of two. For a con- 
sideration, the friends of temperance enter into a confederacy 
with the drunkards, and agree to protect and perpetuate 
drunkenness in the four rooms, till the drunkards see fit to 
abolish it. Not only so, but they also agree to allow the 
drunkards to drink, to swagger, to babble, and perpetuate 
their debaucheries in the rooms appropriated to temperance. 
So the drunkards, daily and hourly, fill the whole house with 
their riotings, with their filthy babblings and sottishness, and 
keep all in the house in a state of constant alarm. The 
temperance men are hooted, tarred and feathered, and in 
every way bullied and outraged by their drunken confed- 
erates, — as they deserve to be, for forming with them sucha 
** covenant with death, and such an agreement with hell.” 
Drunkards may, at their pleasure, come into the domain (the 
room) nominally devoted to temperance, and, by precept and 
example, try to convert the whole house into an abode of 
beastly intoxication; but should the friends of temperance 
enter the domain (the rooms) devoted to drunkenness, they 
are whipped, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, or hung. Yet 
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you say, drunkenness in that house is local, temperance na- 
tional — occupying the whole house ! 

This is exactly the amount of your favorite motto, ‘ Sla- 
very local; freedom national.”? Slavery virtually and ab- 
solutely controls nearly one third more of the territory of the 
United States than freedom. ‘Those who embody slavery 
are allowed to roam freely over all the territory nominally 
devoted to freedom, and on the soil of freedom to advo- 
cate man-stealing, slave-breeding and slave-trading; to brow- 
beat and threaten the friends of freedom with bowie-knives 
and revolvers; and to kidnap and enslave the people dwell- 
ing on this nominally free soil. But, if the friends of free- 
dom enter the slave States to plead for liberty, to sustain the 
Declaration of Independence, and inculcate the duty of “ lov- 
ing our neighbors as ourselves,” of “‘ doing to others as we 
would they should do to us,” of “remembering those in 
bonds as bound with them,’ and of * delivering the spoiled 
out of the hands of the spoiler” —they are whipped, im- 
prisoned, or hung. Witness John Brown and his associates. 
Knowing all this, why do you persist in saying, ‘* SLavery 
IS LOCAL, FREEDOM NATIONAL” ? 

John Quincy Adams spoke the truth when he said, “* The 
preservation, propagation, and perpetuation of slavery con- 
stitutes the vital and animating spirit of the national govern- 
ment.” ‘This fact was manifested in the compromises of the 
Constitution; and it has been manifested from that hour to 
this in the administration of the government in its every de- 
partment. It was apparent in the purchase of Louisiana 
and Florida; in the annexation of Texas and in the Mexi- 
can war; in the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and the efforts 
to execute it ever since; in the formation and abolition of 
the Missouri Compromise; in the effort of the national gov- 
ernment to make a slave State of Kansas ; in its efforts to ob- 
tain Cuba, and the Dred Scott decision ; and, finally, in hang- 
ing John Brown for attempting to free the slaves of Virginia, 
and make it a free State. “You know” all these facts. 
Yet you persist in affirming that “ SLavery 1s LocaL, FREE- 
DOM NATIONAL”?! Slavery has sole and exclusive posses- 
sion of two-thirds of the great national House ; and controls 
the religion, the politics, “the education, and commerce of 
the other third, Yet you affirm that “* SLavery Is LOCAL, 
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FREEDOM NATIONAL”! You deceive your constituents and 
betray their trust, when you tell them what is so manifestly 
false and absurd. 

J am very certain you will, at no distant day, ‘* cease to 
remember that slavery, in the States, is local, and not na- 
tional;” and you will learn that slavery is national, and liber- 
ty hardly local; that slavery is every where, and liberty no 
where. If you know it not now, you will soon know that it 
cannot be otherwise ‘ within the present Union, and under 
the present Constitution’? of the United States. You will 
soon be made to know, that a dissolution of this slavehold- 
ing Union is a mere question of time. 

8. * You know” that no power, not God himself, can 
reconcile slavery with liberty. They are moral antagonisms. 
As well attempt to compromise and harmonize a lie with 
truth, as slavery with liberty. ‘The one original, fatal error 
of the nation is, and has ever been, this attempt to reconcile, 
under the same government, two moral contradictions: the 
admission that slaveholders, as such, may have rights; and 
that slaves, as such, may owe duties. In their nature, sla- 
very and liberty are deadly enemies. Whenever and where- 
ever they meet, each must, necessarily, seek the destruction 
of the other. The existence of either is a declaration of 
war against the existence of the other. All who attempt to 
make a truce between them necessarily lose the power to 
distinguish between them; as he who tries to reconcile what 
he knows to be a lie, with what he knows to be a truth, loses 
the power to distinguish between them. 

Whenever these antagonisms meet —be it in domestic, 
social, ecclesiastical, political, or commercial life; be it in 
Congress, in the Supreme Court, or in the Presidential chair ; 
be it in Church or State, in the pulpit or on the platform, 
there must be war, and that unto death, to slavery, or death 
to liberty. Death to one or the other is the only finality to 
this conflict. The people of the North have tried to meet 
slaveholders in peace and harmony, in every relation of life. 
This is their error and their crime. ‘True to their leading 
idea, the slaveholders have given no rest to those who pro- 
fess to embody liberty. So far and so long as the people 
and States‘of the North embody liberty, and the people and 
States of the South embody slavery, undying hostility must 
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exist, and ought to exist, between them ; and he is an enemy 
of his race who attempts to reconcile them, or recognizes 
the binding force of any law or any other principle than 
death to slavery. 

Only on one condition can there be a union between the 
people and States of the North, and the people and States of 
the South — 7. e., the North must cease to embody liberty in 
their theories, their life and_institutions, or the South must 
cease to embody slavery. If neither will yield, and each is 
fixed on embodying more and more resolutely its leading, 
central idea of life, one of two things is inevitable — 7. e., 
the dissolution of the Union, and the formation of a North- 
ern Republic on the principle of ‘* No Union with Siave- 
HOLDERS,” or a conflict by arms on the field of death. You 
cannot be true to liberty, without being an irreconcilable 
enemy to all slaveholders, as such, and to all slaveholding 
States and institutions. The Republican party cannot be a 
true embodiment and exponent of liberty, without seeking to 
overthrow and annihilate all institutions that embody slavery. 

All efforts to compromise with slavery and those who em- 
body it, for any cause, is to compound with rape, robbery, 
and piracy; is to complot with “the sum of all villany.” 
It is to form “a covenant with death, and an agreement with 
hell.” Such is the American Union, and such you will see 
and know it to be when slavery and politics shall have ceased 
to darken your reason, and pervert your moral nature. 

9. “ You know” that, in this “irrepressible conflict” 
between the enslaved and their enslavers, it is the sacred duty 
of the people and States of the North to side with the slaves. 

As in a conflict between a band of highway robbers or 
pirates, and those whom they would plunder and murder, it 
is their duty to side with the wronged and outraged; so, in 
this conflict between the enslaved and their enslavers, every 
Northern man and State are sacredly bound by their political 
and religious creeds, and by their allegiance to themselves 
and their posterity, to the slaves and slaveholders, to their 
country, to mankind, and to God, to stand by the slaves. In 
every insurrection or rebellion of the enslaved against their 
enslavers, our sympathies, our prayers, our words, our 
money, and our efforts, such as we deem it right to make, 
ought all to be for the slave, and against the enslaver. ‘This 
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“you KNow,” and teach by precept and example, when you, 
your family, or white men (as in the case of the Barbary 
States) are the victims. 

Will you say, the Constitution and laws bind the people 
and States of the North to aid the enslavers against the en- 
slaved? Whatif they do? In this “irrepressible conflict” 
between the enslaved and their enslavers, this war unto death 
between liberty and slavery, “There is no attribute of 
the Almighty that can take sides with the slaveholders.” 
God and Humanity are against them. In your solicitude to 
give triumph to your political party, will you obey the “ lower 
law,” join the slave-breeders, and array yourself against the 
Almighty, and against the nobler instincts of your manhood ? 
Under pretence of carrying out the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, and of maintaining what you acknowledge to be a 
slaveholding, slave-catching, and slave-trading Union, and of 
being true to.this corporation of kidnappers, this great, na- 
tional * brotherhood of thieves,’? would you do, what Ed- 
ward Everett says he would do, shoulder your musket, 
join the slaveholders, and fight against the slaves struggling 
for freedom? Henry Wilson! ‘you kNow” you would 
not; but that, in the death-struggle between the enslaved 
and their enslavers, which must come, sooner or later, (and 
SOONER THE BETTER,) you will be struggling for the former, 
and against the latter. In that conflict, you will embody lib- 
erty, and your slogan will be —DEATH TO SLAVERY! 
If, as a politician, you say this is doing you a great “ unkind- 
ness and injustice,” I am willing to lie under the imputation, 
until the man in Henry Wilson shall triumph over the Pott- 
TIcIAN. When that day comes, as come it will, then you 
will thank me, in spite of yourself, for vindicating your man- 
hood against the compromising, political partisan, that now, 
on the eve of a presidential election, overpowers and seduces 
the nobler and more divine elements of your nature. 

10. “You know” that it is our right and duty to make 
our appeals to the ‘heart, the reason and conscience” of 
the slaves, to incite in them aspirations for freedom, and to 
animate and encourage them to be men, rather than chattels. 

An assassin is hidden by the road on which you are travel- 
ling, with a view to kill and rob you. I know he is there, 
and that you will lose your life if you pass on. Shall I 
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make my appeals to you, to induce you to escape the dan- 
ger, or must I appeal only to ‘the reason, heart and con- 
science”’ of him who is lying in wait for you? ‘The incen- 
diary is about to fire your house, and burn you and your 
family. I see him. Shall I call to you to awaken, and in- 
cite you to escape from the burning house, and aid you to 
extinguish the flames, and secure the evil-doer, or shall I 
leave you and yours to your fatal slumber, and make my 
appeals only to the “ reason, heart and conscience” of the 
incendiary ? 

Four millions of your “ fellow-countrymen of the South” 
are at this hour in the burning hell of slavery, and, every 
day and hour, waylaid by robbers and murderers; by those 
who steal and sell their children, outrage and whip their 
wives and daughters, and kill the husbands and fathers if 
they attempt to defend their loved ones against their ravish- 
ers. ‘They are held and used as “ chattels personal, to all 
intents, constructions and purposes whatsoever.” Thus are 
they beset, on all sides, with robbers, ravishers and assassins. 
Shall the people and States of the North make their appeals 
to these four millions thus beset and outraged, to vitalize their 
souls, and incite and help them to escape from that burning 
hell, and defeat the “* base and dastardly ” ruffians and their 
abettors that surround them; or must they make their ap- 
peals only to the ‘‘ reason, heart and conscience” of those 
who plunder and enslave them ? 

It is the right and duty of the people and States of the 
North, ‘‘to remember to make their appeals to the heart, the - 
reason and conscience” of the enslaved, as well as of the 
enslavers. You are conscious that no political compromises, 
compacts, or constitutions can ever abridge or alter this duty. 
To incite slaves to cease to be chattels, and to become men 
and women—this is the sacred duty of the people and 
States of the North. 

11. “ You know” it is the duty of the people and States 
of the North to invade slaveholding States to free the slaves, 
and annihilate the power that enslaves them. 

The right to defend life, liberty and property, even by 
killing the aggressor, is the basis of every governmental or- 
ganization in America. It is embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence, in the Constitution of the United States, 
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and in the Constitution of every State in the Union. I have 
heard you proclaim this, on the political and anti-slavery 
platforms, as the only true basis and object of every govern- 
ment that has a rightful existence; that every human being 
has a natural right to defend himself, even to the killing of 
the aggressors, against all who shall attempt to enslave them 
or their children. You have often said, and do still say, that 
the man, or set of men, no matter by what name called, nor 
by what authority invested, who seek to murder, enslave, or 
rob us, forfeits by so doing all rights, even that of life, and 
that the outraged individual, alone or by the help of others, 
may kill him or them, if need be. You will not deny, in 
Massachusetts nor in Washington, that this ever has been, 
and is now, your opinion, and the opinion of your party. 
The existence of every State in the Union, and of the Union 
itself, is based on the right of the enslaved to resist their en- 
slavers by arms and blood; and on the right of others to in- 
cite and aid them to resist. 

The people and State of Virginia exist by daily and hour- 
ly aggressions on the persons and property of our fellow- 
beings; by kidnapping, enslaving and selling them as chat- 
tels; and by aggressions on the personal property and family 
rights of hundreds of thousands. As individuals and as a 
State, they live by theft and robbery; by kidnapping and 
enslaving men, women and children; and by ignoring and 
trampling down the rights and endearments of husband and 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister. 

If all highway robbers, midnight assassins, or pirates, or 
all organized bands of such marauders and desperadoes, 
have forfeited all rights, and if any man or set of men has 
a right to exterminate them, then, you being witness, have 
slaveholders and slaveholding States forfeited all rights, and 
the people and States of the North have a right to extermin- 
ate them on their own territory, or wherever they may exist. 
Do you deny that human beings have a right to ‘kill, slay 
and destroy” all who seek to enslave them, or to continue 
them in slavery? You do not; it is the cherished or fixed 
law of your life. AsaSenator, asa Republican, asa man, a 
husband, father, and brother, you cherish it as your own, 
and as the right of every human being, to exterminate from 
the face of the earth all who would kidnap and enslave them, 
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their children, their friends, neighbors or fellow-beings, 
whether they act as individuals, or in combinations, called 
States or nations. 

The State of Virginia, as an organized community of kid- 
nappers and slave-traders, as a band of American corsairs, 
covers a territory of sixty-one thousand square miles. This 
day it claims, holds and uses half a million of our fellow- 
beings as chattels— every one of whom you acknowledge 
to have been born free as you were, and with the same God- 
given right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. They 
were kidnapped and enslaved by that self-constituted and 
self-incorporated American corsair, styled Virginia. You 
admit it is the right and duty of those enslaved fellow-beings, 
so outraged in all their property, personal and family rela- 
tions and rights, to resist their enslavers and ravishers, and, 
if need be, exterminate them, to effect their deliverance. 
You admit, too, it is their right to call on their fellow-beings 
to assist them, and that it is the right and duty of all of hu- 
man kind, so far as they have the power and opportunity, to 
go to their rescue, and annihilate the piratical power that 
crushes them. Why do you pretend in Congress, or any 
where, that you do not cherish and that you never uttered 
these sentiments? It is “*mean and dastardly” to do so. 
You are recreant to your soul’s most cherished convictions, 
and a traitor to Humanity and to God, when you deny that 
these are your sentiments, and of the Republicans generally. 

Were these five hundred thousand slaves of Virginia 
taken from Ohio, you acknowledge it would be the right and 
duty of the people and State of Ohio to invade — march 
into — the territory of the enslavers, and rescue their sons 
and daughters from the rape, rapine and outrages which that 
slaveholding State perpetrates upon them. And if Ohio 
were not sufficient to accomplish their rescue, and sweep 
from the earth that piratical State, and she should appeal to 
Massachusetts for help, would you doubt as to the right and 
duty of yourself and your constituents to aid Ohio? You 
would not. Or, if ten thousand from Africa should invade 
Virginia, to rescue her children from slavery, and should 
appeal to Massachusetts for help, where would you and the 
Old Bay State be found? Where Justice, Humanity, and 
God are; on the side of the invaders. 
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INVASION, INVADERS, indeed! So, if Gov. Wise had kid- 
napped your wife and daughter, and had taken them to Vir- 
ginia to grace his harem, or to sell them to New Orleans, 
and you and Massachusetts rushed to their rescue, and did 
rescue them by annihilating the kidnapper, and the band that 
sustained him, you are the invaders, are you? You know 
better; you are not a fool; your heart and head assure you 
that you are acting purely on the defence, and that the kid- 
napper and his band are the invaders, the aggressors. So, 
when John Brown and his companions entered the territory 
of Virginia, to rescue their fellow-beings from slavery, and 
to destroy the power that enslaves them, you being witness, 
the Republican party being witness, and all the people and 
States of the North being witnesses, acted purely on the de- 
fensive, according to the universally received opinion of 
defensive war. Is Massachusetts the aggressor or invader, 
(in a bad sense,) when, by her official agents, she enters the 
farm or house of a murderer, and arrests him, or of a thief 
and robber, and secures him, and recovers the stolen prop- 
erty? You admit she acts purely in defence. So, when 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa enter the 
adjacent slave States of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, to rescue their kidnapped sons and daughters, they 
but act on the defensive — you and the entire nation being 
witnesses. So, when obedient to the call of Humanity, the 
people and States of the North enter those slaveholding 
States to rescue their fellow-beings from slavery, and destroy 
the power that enslaves them, they do but act in defence of 
themselves, their children, and our common humanity, 
against organized bands of marauders and pirates. 

I do you no wrong, but simply justice, when I say, you 
do approve of invasion — of armed invasion of the slave- 
holding States, with a view to free the enslaved, and to an- 
nihilate the power that enslaves them. You do but stultify 
yourself, and make yourself contemptible in your own eyes, 
before your own constituents, and before the slaveholders 
themselves, when you assert that you do not approve such 
invasions. You hold to armed protection to life, liberty and 
property. I hold you bound to fidelity to your own law of 
life. You deservedly become an object of pity or con- 
tempt when you so indignantly cry out against me, for 
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thus asserting that you are and will be true to your- 
self. 

While, as a MAN, you know, and, by word and deed, in- 
culcate the above specified propositions as true, as a REPUB- 
LICAN, you deny them; and strenuously and _ persistently 
maintain that, within certain geographical lines, called her 
State boundaries, Virginia has a right, daily and hourly, to 
wage an inhuman, exterminating and aggressive war against 
Humanity ; and you have promised, not only not to inter- 
fere yourself, but, also, to do all in your power to prevent 
any individual or State, outside of those boundaries, from in- 
terfering to protect our common nature from these outrages. 
As a Repusuican, you concede to Virginia, (and to every 
slave State,) any where and every where on the sixty-one 
thousand square miles over which she holds sway, to invade 
all property, personal and family rights, and outrage every 
relation and endearment of life, —to seize, claim, hold and 
use, as beasts and chattels, our innocent and helpless fellow- 
beings,— while you deny to all living outside of those 
State boundaries the right to go in, and protect them against 
their enslavers. 

You are passing your neighbor’s house. You hear a cry 
for help, and know that rape, rapine and murder are being 
perpetrated within. An agonizing cry comes to your ears. 
As a MAN, your heart and soul respond, and prompt you to 
rush to the rescue; but, as a REpuBLicaN, you say, ‘ The 
family that lives in that house have a right to manage their 
own affairs; within any and every room in that house, they 
have a right to commit rape, rapine, and murder, and to get 
their victims where they please, and I have no right to inter- 
fere; and if I do, it will be the means of defeating the Re- 
publican party. Besides, Iam bound not to interfere to 
protect those victims by my political obligations as a REpus- 
LicAN Senator. I will, therefore, pass by on the other side, 
and leave those who have fallen among ruffians and murder- 
ers to their fate.” 

So, Virginia seizes men and women, wherever and when- 
ever she pleases, in Ohio, Massachusetts, or Guinea, drags 
them into her own dominion, and there perpetrates every 
possible outrage upon them; and you, Henry Wilson, as a 
REPUBLICAN, consent to stand- sentinel to prevent any in- 
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dividual or State beyond Virginia from entering in, to deliver 
those victims, and put a stop to those outrages. You de- 
nounce all as “invaders,” as guilty of ‘ robbery, plunder, 
treason, anarchy, and murder,” who would go into Virginia 
to rescue those innocent and helpless victims of lust and 
murder. 

Mark! you do not stipulate where Virginia shall get her 
victims. You leave that to be settled by herself. So, she 
may get them in Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, or 
Liberia; all the same to you, asa Rrepusiican. You have 
no more right to interfere to rescue the victims she gets from 
Natick and Massachusetts, than those ske gets from Africa. 

Thus you, as a Repusiican, allow Virginia the right to 
invade Humanity, but you will not allow the people and 
States of the North to protect their fellow-beings against her 
bloody and murderous raid. You threaten to hang all who 
shall dare to go into Virginia, — even if it be to rescue their 
own children and friends from the lust and brutality of their 
ravishers and murderers. Thus the RepuBiicaNn is above * 
the man; the unprincipled, compromising politician is al- 
lowed to triumph over the godlike heir of immortality ! 
What a perversion — what a fall—is there! The natural- 
ly generous, humane, and noble man sunk in the cowardly, 
scheming, sneaking, crawling, loathsome politician! A 
child of God merged in the spawn of a slave- bea) 
slave-hunting, slave-trading political Union ! 

Finally, ‘rou know” that * Resistance to tyrants is obad: 
ence to God,” and that it is the right and duty of the en- 
slaved to resist their enslavers, and that it is the right and 
duty of the people and States of the North to incite (to 
‘“‘ arouse,” “animate,” ‘“‘ encourage”) them to. resistance, 
and to aid them in it. 

I affirm that you know these things, because (1) you are 
aman; (2) you are a son anda brother, a husband and a 
father ; (3) you were born and educated in New Hampshire ; 
(4) you believe in the self-evident truth that ‘all men are 
created free and equal,’ and “in doing to others as you 
would that they should do to you”; (5) I have heard and 
read your speeches in Congress, and on the political and 
anti-slavery platforms; (6) you are not a fool. 

_ As to the meeting in Natick, Noy. 20th, 1859, you are 
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certain that, at its opening, it was stated that the object of it 
was, 2ot a lecture, but a discussion of a resolution, and a 
request was made to the meeting to appoint a chairman, to 
regulate the discussion. One was appointed. After I had 
offered and spoken on the resolution, affirming “ the right 
and duty of the slaves to resist their masters, and the right 
and duty of the people of the North to incite them to resis- 
tance, and to aid them in it,” I gave way for you and others 
to speak, and urged you (I think, by name) and others to 
give your opinion for or against it. There was not, proba- 
bly, aman in that assembly, who would not have been glad 
to hear you, whatever may have been your opinions. These 
things you and all that were present know. I had supposed 
it was stated in the public notice, that the evening meeting 
was called for a discussion. But that alters not the charac- 
ter of the meeting. It was a meeting to discuss a resolu- 
tion, the substance of which was named in the published, 
printed notice, you and the printer being witnesses. All 
these things “you know.” In saying this, | do you no 
“injustice? and no ‘unkindness.” On the contrary, I 
think I should do a great wrong to all that is pure, noble and 
godlike in your nature as a man, a husband, a father, a son,a 
rother, and a believer in the Declaration of Independence, in 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, and the teachings, spirit 
and life of Jesus, were I to assert that you do not know; or, 
that knowing, you would ignore, in your life, the above 
named eleven propositions. I could not assert that you do not 
recognize them as self-evident truths, without pre-supposing 
_ that you were non compos mentis, or that your moral con- 
stitution has been utterly subverted by political compromises, 
and by your efforts to harmonize your duties as a man, with 
your duties asva politician and an American citizen. 
Jefferson said, “I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever ; 
that an exchange of situations between the enslaved and 
their enslavers is among possible events; and that it may 
come by a supernatural influence — for there is not an attri- 
bute of the Almighty which can take sides with the enslavers 
against the enslaved.” ‘There spoke a prophet; and his 
prophecy may be actualized sooner than any of us dream ; 
for there are tens of thousands in the North who think and 
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feel that slaveholders, as individuals or as States, can have 
no rights, and that it is the right and duty of the people and 
States of the North to enter Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
or any slave State, and “deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
of the spoiler,’ and to compel the slaveholders to cease their 
atrocities. It cannot be unknown to you that there are many 
John Browns all over the North, and that they are preparing 
to invade (if you wish so to call it) the territory of kidnap- 
pers, release their victims, and compel them to cease their 
piratical assaults on our common humanity, as Eaton and 
Decatur, under the authority of the United States, invaded 
the bands of Algerine corsairs, called Barbary States, to de- 
liver their victims, and compel them to desist from their out- 
rages. 

There are but two sides in this conflict to break up those 
kidnapping, piratical hordes of the South, called States. 
You and the Republicans must join the enslaved or the en- 
slavers. You must fight for liberty or slavery — for the 
pirates or their victims. You cannot, in this warfare, pray, 
“Good Lord, and good devil!” You must be wholly for one 
or the other. I place you on the side of the enslaved, of 
liberty, and of God. Because I do so, you are “ surprised 
and pained,” and insist that I place you, and the political 
party with which you act, “in a false position before the 
country”!! God is ever inciting slaves to resist their en- 
slavers. Inthe depths of their souls, he is ever inciting 
them to insurrection, rebellion, treason, and resistance against 
all who would hold and use them as chattels. I place you 
on the side of God, of Jefferson, Washington, Warren, 
Franklin, Hancock, the Adamses, Patrick Henry, Madison, 
John Randolph, and the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States and of all.the States, (for 
they all, without exception, inculcate the right and duty of 
resistance to tyrants, and of defence against slavery ;) and 
you indignantly assert that I “ place you ina false position,” 
and do you and the Republican party ‘a great wrong’’! 

Jefferson called the traffic in human beings “a piratical 
warfare,” an ‘** execrable commerce,” and those who buy 
and sell slaves he styles * African corsairs.” I place you 
in Sympathy with those who seek to annihilate this ‘‘ execra- 
ble, piratical commerce,” and to resist these ‘ corsairs,” 
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and you say, “I wantonly misrepresent you.” This was 
the extent of John Brown’s offending; no more, no less. 
You regard it as “a personal unkindness” to be placed in 
sympathy with him and his associates, in their efforts to put 
a stop to a traffic so inhuman and so atrocious. When the 
night of political partizanship shall have been scattered be- 
fore the rising day and bright effulgence of your manhood 
(as it certainly will be) — when you shall feel that it is more 
noble to be a man than a Republican Senator or an Ameri- 
can citizen —and when you shall come to feel that no po- 
litical or ecclesiastical party, constitution, creed, or institu- 
tion is worth preserving, if it cannot exist without enslaving 
man—then will you feel proud to be placed beside John 
Brown and his comrades, in their efforts to break up that 
band of * African corsairs,” called the ‘State of Virginia,” 
and to deliver from their piratical power the crushed, help- 
less and innocent victims of their brutality. You will then 
see the truth of the motto —-NO RIGHTS, NO DUTIES; 
—and that no slaveholder, as such, has any rights, and that 
no man owes him any duties, except to compel him to cease 
to steal and enslave men, and to let the oppressed go free. 
One slaveholder says, ‘* The time must come when the en- 
slaved and their enslavers must join in the death-struggle ” ; 
and another says, when that hour comes, ‘‘ God and Human- 
ity will be on the side of the enslaved.” That death-strug- 
gle is upon us. In ranking you on the side of the enslaved, 
will you say, “it is my purpose to deceive”? Not long 
will you say that. 

You not only object to being considered as in sympathy with 
Brown and his associates, in their efforts to free slaves, and 
overthrow all self-constituted and self-incorporated kidnap- 
pers, Jike Virginia, but you insist that the people of Massa- 
chusetts and of the North, generally, are on the side of the 
Virginia corsairs. You say that ** when Massachusetts re- 
quires you to uphold the doctrine, that it is the right and duty 
of slaves to resist their masters, and the right and duty of 
the people and States of the North to incite them to re- 
sistance, and to aid them in it, there will be a vacant chair 
for them to fill in the Senate of the United States.” It was 
not wise nor manly in you to utter this threat. Your seat 
will soon be vacant, any how; and it will then be seen 
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whether a man will be allowed to fill it who considers it a 
shame and a disgrace to be classed with those who deem it 
their right and duty to do what they can to break up those 
combinations of American corsairs, known over the world as 
slaveholding, slave-breeding, slave-trading and slave-driving 
States; and who endeavor to abolish the practice of steal- 
ing and selling children, of whipping and outraging women, 
and of turning men, women and children into marketable com- 
modities, and by invading the domain of those who live by 
rape and rapine, and by every conceivable sin and crime 
against God and man, to rescue their victims from their cruel 
and bloody hands. If, in this death-struggle between the 
enslaved and enslavers, you side with the latter, you will as- 
suredly have leave, at no distant day, to rusticate at Natick 
a long time. 

The slave-drivers call you and your Silibicel party to ac- 
count for endorsing and circulating ‘ Helper’s Impending 
Crisis of the South.” Republicans, in and out of Congress, 
have been trying to parry the charge. But their efforts to 
exculpate themselves have been as fruitless, as they are 
paltry and cowardly. ‘That book, not merely the Compend, 
but the original, with all its brilliant and fiery appeals to the 
non-slaveholding whites of the South, to arise and deliver 
themselves from the wrongs and outrages slaveholders are 
heaping upon them, is become the text book of Republicans. 
Hear Helper. He says—‘* We demand our rights, nothing 
more, nothing less. It is for you (the slaveholders) to de- 
cide whether we are to have justice, peaceably, or by vio- 
lence; for whatever consequences may follow, we are de- 
termined to have it, one way or the other. Do you aspire 
to become the victims of white non-slaveholding vengeance 
by day, and of barbarous massacre by negroes at night ; ? 
Would you be instrumental in bringing upon yourselves, 
your wives, and your children, a fate too horrible to con- 
template?” ‘¢ Now, sirs, you must emancipate them, (the 
slaves,) speedily emancipate them, or we will emancipate 
them for you.” ‘ Small-pox is a nuisance; mad dogs are a 
nuisance; slaveholders are a nuisance, and so are slave- 
breeders ; it is our business, nay, it is our imperative duty, 
to abate nuisances; we propose, therefore, to exterminate 
this catalogue from beginning to end.” No wonder that 
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slaveholders howl and gnash their teeth over this “‘ Impend- 
ing Crisis,’ and over the Republicans who endorse and cir- 
culate it! I know that, to tens of thousands of Republicans, 
this book, without abridgement, is become an infallible rule 
of faith and practise, with regard to their treatment of slave- 
holders. 

‘** This (says Helper) is the outline of our scheme for the 
abolition of slavery in the Southern States.” It is contained 
in the following propositions : — 


Ist. Thorough Organization and Independent Political Action on the 
part of the Non-Slaveholding whites of the South. 


2d. Ineligibility of Slaveholders— Never another vote to the Traffick- 
er in Human Flesh. 


3d. No Co-operation with Slaveholders in Politics — No Fellowship with 
them in Religion — No Affiliation with them in Society. 


4th. No Patronage to Slaveholding Merchants— No Guestship in Slave- 
waiting Hotels— No Fees to Slaveholding Lawyers— No Employment of 
Slaveholding Physicians — No Audience to Slaveholding Parsons. 


5th. No Recognition of Pro-Slavery Men, except as Ruffians, Outlaws, 
and Criminals. 


6th. Abrupt Discontinuance of Subscription to Pro-Slavery Newspapers. 
ith. The Greatest Possible Encouragement to Free White Labor. 
8th. No more Hiring of Slaves by.Non-Slaveholders. 


9th. Immediate Death to Slavery, or if not immediate, unqualified Pro- 
scription of its Advocates during the Period of its Existence. 


10th. A Tax of Sixty Dollars on every Slaveholder for each and every 
Negro in his Possession at the present time, or at any intermediate time 
between now and the 4th of July, 1863. 


llth. An additional Tax of Forty Dollars per annum, to be levied an- 
nually, on every Slaveholder, for each and every Negro found in his pos- 
session after the 4th of July, 1863 — said Money to be paid into the hands 
of the Negroes so held in Slavery, or, in cases of death, to their next of 
kin, and to be used by them at their own option. 


The time must come when the outraged and insulted non- 
slaveholding whites of the South will side with the slaves 
against their enslavers. Let slaveholders prepare for that, 
for it is at hand. Why lull them into security by promising 
to protect them against ‘domestic violence” ?; You do but 
betray them to their destruction. 

In conclusion, I would say, slavery is the most efficient 
and vigilant educational institution in the nation. SLAve- 
HOLDERS, SLAVE-BREEDERS, SLAVE-TRADERS AND SLAVE-DRIV- 
ERS are the teachers; four millions of slaves, and as many 
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non-slaveholding whites, are the pupils. What are these eight 
millions taught ? Whatever it is, “* you KNow,” all know, 
that they would be justified in applying their teachings to 
their instructors. Slaveholders have no right to complain 
when the slaves apply the lessons they have been taught, 
respecting the rights of property and person, to their teachers. 

A boy is entrusted to me to be educated. I have the ab- 
solute control of his intellectual, moral and social training. 
I teach him it is right to steal horses, clothes and money, 
and will allow none to teach him otherwise. As he grows 
up, has he not a right to steal my horses, clothes and money ? 
Is my complaint entitled to a hearing, before any tribunal, 
if I accuse him? JI teach him it is right to tie up men and 
women, and whip them thirty-nine or five hundred lashes on 
the bare back; that it is right to steal babies and children, 
and sell them as slaves; and to tear wives from husbands, 
daughters from fathers, sisters from brothers, commit rape 
and every outrage upon them, and consign them to prostitu- 
tion. He grows up, and practises these lessons on me, and 
on those dear to me. Do I deserve any pity? Will not 
you, will not all say, sERVED HuIm RicHr? I sowed the 
wind, I justly reap the whirlwind. I would allow none to 
teach him better and purer lessons. I planted in his soul 
the seeds of all crimes against person and property. It is 
but just that he should practice upon me and mine, in fullest 
measure, the crimes and outrages I and mine had taught him 
to perpetrate. 

All slaves are taught, by the precept and example of slave- 
holders, to violate all personal and property rights; and to 
trample on all conjugal, parental, filial, fraternal, social, re- 
ligious and civil rights. Day by day, and hour by hour, the 
slaves, and the non-slaveholding whites, are taught that theft, 
robbery, rape, rapine, adultery, incest and murder are right. 
By the precept and example of their teachers, they learn 
that any and every conceivable cruelty and outrage upon 
property, person and life are right; and that they may all 
be practised to gratify the avarice, passions and pleasure of 
the perpetrators. 

Go tell these slave-breeders and slave-drivers that, when 
the slaves shall bid defiance to their enslavers, and insurree- 
tion, massacre, murder, rape and rapine cover the South, 
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and the cries of the white victims of the slaves’ vengeance 
arise for mercy, the slaves and their friends, the non-slave- 
holding whites, are only practising on their teachers the 
lessons they so faithfully and diligently taught them. The 
slaves of Governor Wise have as good a right to give him 
one hundred lashes on the bare back, as he has to whip 
them; they have as good a right to subject his wife and 
daughters to their passions, as he has to subject theirs to his. 
They practise on him and his the only lessons he would 
allow them to learn. Let the slaveholders and slaveholding 
States prepare to receive, in themselves, the full measure of 
the wrongs and outrages which they have taught to and prac- 
tised upon their slaves. For ‘“*God is just, and his justice 
cannot sleep forever; and an exchange of situations between 
the enslaved and the enslavers is an event” which, at any 
moment, may occur. Henry Wilson! warn the slaveholders 
to escape, by repentance, ‘“‘the Impending Crisis,” the day 
of hot wrath and vengeance, that is before them, and thus 
clear your soul of their blood ! 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
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LETTER FROM HON. HENRY WILSON. 


Natick, Mass., Dec. 27th, 1859. 


Mr. Henry C. Wricut: 

Sir, — On my way to Washington, I read your letters to 
John Brown and Goy. Wise, concerning a resolution passed 
at a meeting in this town, to the effect that “it is the right 
and duty ef the North to incite slaves to resistance, and to 
aid them in it.” In your letters you said that, “ although a 
United States Senator and a United States Postmaster were 
present, yet not a voice was raised against it by them, nor 
by any one else.” I was surprised and pained at this act of 
injustice on your part, this wanton attempt to place me ina 
false position before the country, a position in sympathy with 
a doctrine my heart and judgment alike condemn. Sir, 
when you referred to me in your letters, you knew that I 
had no sympathy whatever with the sentiment that ‘it is 
the right and duty of the North to incite slaves to resistance, 
and to aid them in it.” When you associated my name with 
the action of yourself and a few other persons in that meet- 
ing who generally concur with you in sentiment, you knew 
you were doing an act of injustice; that your words weuld 
be used to excite, mislead and deceive those already excited, 
misled and deceived. Yes, sir, you knew those words would 
place me in a false position — that they would be used to in- 
flame the passions and the prejudices of the people of the 
South against me, and against those with whom [I act, and 
against the cause we advocate. I have no words to charac- 
terize this act of personal unkindness and of wrong towards 
one who has never wronged you, 
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When called upon in the Senate to explain-my position in 
the meeting which passed your resolution, I did so without 
casting any reflections on you, who had so wantonly mis- 
represented me. Every fair-minded man present at that 
meeting will admit the correctness of what I said in the 
Senate concerning the passage of your resolution and the 
action of the meeting. Mr. J. B. Mann, a gentleman of in- 
telligence, who was at the meeting, in a communication in 
the Boston Journal, says : — 


‘The meeting was not properly a meeting of the citizens of 
Natick, called for the purpose of expressing their opinion, but was 
notified in the usual manner of meetings called by itinerant lecturers 
who wish to speak to the peopie. These meetings are quite common, 
and are attended by all classes of men — friends, opponents and the 
indifferent, who usually go and hear in silence, and let the lecturer 
have his say unmolested. 

At the meeting referred to, Mr. Wright offered a resolution to the 
effect ‘that resistance to tyrants is obedience to God,’ and there- 
fore the slaves should be incited to resist their masters. He spoke 
an hour and forty minutes, and explained the meaning of his reso- 
lution to be, not armed and forcible resistance, but resistance by 
moral, religious, social and commercial means, to make slavery un- 
popular and unprofitable. But very few voted on the resolution, 
and no one spoke but Mr. Wright. 

As Gen. Wilson had addressed a large meeting in the same place 
only a few evenings before, and had given his views at length and 
with much explicitness, condemning the action of John Brown in 
the strongest manner, he probably did not deem it necessary to de- 
part from his usual custom of listening in a quiet way, and let 
those who hired the hall do as they pleased, and take the responsi- 
bility. 

The resolution of Mr. Wright, as interpreted by him, contained 
nothing but a simple expression of opposition to slavery by all proper 
and legitimate means, but it was artfully drawn by Mr. Wright, so 
as to convey to those who did not hear his explanations a meaning 
of a different character, doubtless with a view of increasing the 
alarm and excitement now prevailing in the South. Whatever may 
be the sins of Gen. Wilson in the matter of slavery, it is not true 
that he has approved the act of Brown, either in public or in private, 
but has uniformly deplored and condemned it.” 


Not content with the wrong done me in your letter to Gov- 
ernor Wise and John Brown, you have, in a letter addressed 
to me, which I find in the New York Herald of the 24th 
inst., attempted to sustain your original act of misrepresenta- 
ticn. Sir, this act of injustice, this deliberate effort to asso- 
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ciate my name with the sentiment embodied in your resolu- 
tion, and to hold me responsible for the acts of a meeting 
in which I was a mere spectator, fills me with amazement. 
It being your purpose to deceive, it does not surprise me 
that you should have commenced your letter to me with an 
untruth, a palpable falsehood. In the first sentence you say 
that I was called upon “to give an account to the slave- 
drivers for attending a meeting to discuss a resolution affirm- 
ing the right and duty of slaves to resist their masters, and 
the right and duty of the North to aid them in it.” This 
statement is untrue, and you knew when you penned it that 
it was untrue. You had an object to gain, and that object 
was to raise a doubt in regard to the correctness of what I 
said in the Senate. The New York Herald, in commenting 
upon it, declares that ‘‘ Henry C. Wright, the alleged lec- 
turer, flatly contradicts Wilson — it was not a lecture, but a 
meeting for discussion, publicly called.” The meeting was 
not called, as you say it was, ‘to discuss a resolution aflirm- 
ing the right and duty of slaves to resist their masters, and 
the right and duty of the North to aid them in it,” but it was 
called to hear you “lecture ;” yes, sir, to hear you “ lec- 
ture upon resistance to tyrants is obedience to God, in refer- 
ence to the conduct of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry.” ‘The 
principal notice for the meeting reads : — 


“Rev. Henry C. Wright will lecture in School House Hall, Sun- 
day next, at the usual hours of church service, upon the following 
subject : — 
Fact and Fiction in Religion, or the existence, occupation and 
location of the soul, after it leaves the body.’ 
Also in the evening, at 64 o’clock, upon — 
‘Resistance to Tyrants is obedience to God, in reference to the 
conduct of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry.’ 
Natick, November 17, 1859.” 


In response to this notice — not to “discuss a resolution,” 
as you assert, but to hear you ‘lecture ”— five or six hun- 
dred people of this town assembled; not less than three 
hundred of the number were legal voters of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. They came in response to the call, 
to hear you lecture, and not to discuss or to act. After the 
meeting assembled, you took the desk, asked the meeting to 
appoint a chairman: the getters up of the meeting appointed 
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one, and you submitted a resolution. You made a long 
speech; no one else uttered a word; the resolution was put, 
and some ten or fifteen persons out of five or six hundred 
present voted for it. The great mass of the meeting did not 
vote; they looked on in silence, and declined to take any 
part whatever in the meeting, or to be in any degree re- 
sponsible for its action. In no sense was the resolution an 
expression of the sentiments of the meeting, for more than 
nine-tenths of the persons present had no part in its action, 
and nine-tenths of those present, if called upon, would so 
state. 

Mr. Willard, the editor of the Natick Observer, in a note 
to me, says :— 


‘¢T was present at the lecture delivered by Mr. Henry C. Wright 
on the 20th of November. I printed the notice of the meeting 
which was summoned to hear him lecture, and not ‘called,’ as he 
says in his letter to you, ‘to discuss a resolution.’ The hall was 
full, many prominent business men and members of the Democratic 
and Republican parties being present. Mr. Wright called to order, 
asked for a chairman, introduced the resolution, spoke one hour and 
forty minutes; no one else uttered a word, and it was in no sense a 
discussion. ‘The vote in favor of the resolution was small, not ex- 
ceeding twelve. The mass of the meeting declined to take any part 
in its action, or to be bound in any way by its doings. No one pres- 
ent could mistake your position, for your opinions are well known. 
A few evenings before, you had, in the same hall, and in presence 
of a large majority of those present, ‘deplored, regretted and con- 
aemned John Brown’s invasion, and all illegal and violent action'by 
anti-slavery men,’ and you declared that such acts inured to the in- 
terests of slavery. Mr. Wright’s speech and his resolution seemed 
to me to be aimed at the position assumeil in your speech in opposi- 
tion to Brown’s raid, and to be in opposition to your well-known 
opinions, and this was the opinion of many others present.’ 


Sir, you say in your letter to me, that ‘‘a Mr. Brown 
asked, in an insolent tone, if you were present and counte- 
nanced the meeting;” and that, when I explained, ‘* the 
slave-driver, who held the lash over you, said I am ‘satis- 
fied.’ ” ‘There can be no mistaking the object of language 
like this. You wish to convey the impression that I do not, 
in the Senate, stand by my words and acts at home. Sir, 
you had associated my name with the sentiment, that it was 
“the right and duty of the North to incite slaves to resis- 
tance,’ and when asked by Mr. Brown, in respectful lan- 
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guage, tone and manner, to explain the matter, I did so by 
stating the true character of the meeting; and this you are 
pleased to denounce as “submissive” —an attempt “to 
deprecate the frowns and stripes of the insolent lords of the 
lash.” This charge is base and dastardly. My words in 
Congress, during the past five years, are on the record. 
That record will show that I have never qualified, disavowed 
or retracted one word or act of mine out of the Senate. 
That record will show that I have spoken more plainly and 
more severely of slavery and the slave power to the face of 
slaveholders, in the course of debate, than I have out of the 
Senate, before sympathizing throngs. During the past fif- 
teen years, | have travelled more than fifty thousand miles 
in seventeen States, and delivered nearly six hundred ad- 
dresses to many thousands of persons. I have been con- 
nected with the public press, and have written much upon 
the issues growing out of the slavery question; but, at all 
times, and upon all occasions, in the press and before the 
people, in conventions and in legislative halls, at home and 
in Washington, I have maintained but one position — that of 
peaceful, legal and constitutional opposition to the extension 
of human slavery in America, and to its existence where 
the National Government is responsible for it. To this posi- 
tion I still adhere with inflexible firmness, and while I abhor 
slavery and pity the lot of the bondman, I[ shall not cease to 
remember that slavery in the States is local, not national, 
and that our appeals must be addressed, not to “ the slaves 
to resist their masters,” not to armed invasions, but to the 
reason, the heart and conscience of our countrymen of the 
South, upon whom rests the fearful responsibility of the slave 
system. 

You charge me and other Senators with attempting “ to 
throw a glamour in the eyes of Southern members’’ — you 
say that I “would have them think that ‘ regret and con- 
demnation’ of Brown and his objects are universal at the 
North,” and you assert that the ** masses of the North are 
in sympathy with Brown and his deeds.” ‘That the people 
of the North deeply sympathize with the personal attributes 
of Brown, that they admire the rare heroism of character 
manifested by him, no one can doubt, but that they approve 
of his invasion of Virginia, I do not for a moment believe. 
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Pending the recent election in New York, I addressed thou- 
sands of people in Brooklyn, Syracuse, Rome, Watertown, 
Auburn, Geneva, and other places, and during the canvass 
of two weeks, I everywhere expressed my “regret and con- 
demnation” of his armed invasion of Virginia, and during 
that time, I conversed with no one who did not regret and 
deplore it. And in this State, and in this town, where you 
declare the people approve of Brown’s lawless act, I have 
met few, very few indeed, who approve that act. My con- 
viction is, that while the people of Massachusetts are nearly 
unanimous in their sympathy for the fate of Brown, and in 
their admiration of his personal qualities, they are quite 
unanimous in their “regret and condemnation” of his law- 
less raid at Harper’s Ferry. Believing this to be the senti- 
ment of the people of Massachusetts and of the North, I 
have so stated in public and in private. I may be mistaken 
in my views, but I feel confident that I am not. If lam 
mistaken, if the time has come when the liberty-loving and 
law-abiding people of Massachusetts are convinced —as 
you assume they are — that “it is the right and duty of the 
North to incite slaves to resistance, andto aid them in it”? — 
that it is the right and duty of Northern men to gather in 
armed bands to invade slaveholding States, “to incite slaves 
to resistance, and to aid them in it’ —then I am not the 
representative of their sentiments and opinions. Within the 
Union and under the Constitution, I shall, in the future as‘in 
the past, in public and in private life, give my voice and 
vote for just and peaceful legal and constitutional action 
against slavery. ‘This is my position. I believe it to be the 
position of a vast majority of the people whose representa- 
tive I am. When Massachusetts abandons this policy of 
peaceful, legal and constitutional reform, which patriotism, 
humanity and religion sanction, and accepts your policy of 
‘¢ insurrection ” — when she requires me to uphold the doc- 
trine that ‘Cit is their right and duty to incite slaves to resis- 
tance,” and to organize armed bands and invade sister 
States “to aid them in it”? —there will be a vacant chair 
for her to fill in the Senate of the United States. 


HENRY WILSON. 
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HEAR, 0 ISRAEL! 


‘Hear, I pray you, ye chiefs of Jacob, 
And ye princes of the house of Israel; 
Is it not yours to know what is right ? 
Ye that hate good, and love evil; 
Who tear their skin from off them, 
And their flesh from off their bones 3 
Who devour the fiesh of my people, 
And flay from off them their skin 3 
And their bones they dash in pieces 3 
And chop them asunder, as morsels for the pot, 
And as flesh thrown into the midst of the cauldron.” 


Micau iii. 1-3.—Zowth’s Notes on Isaiah, 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ORIGINAL POSITION OF METHODISM IN REGARD TO SLAVERY. 


In this chapter we design to show that from 1739 to 1784, 
or during the first forty-five years of our denominational his- 
tory, Methodism was intensely anti-slavery, both in theory 
and in practice—a society of practical abolitionists.* 


I. Joun WeEsiEY was an earnest abolitionist. 


1. The “ General Rules of the United Socrety” were written 
by Mr. Wesley, May 1, 1748. . (Works, vol. v. p. 190.) These 
rules forbid “doing harm,” “ doing to others as we would not 
they should do to us,” “doing what we know is not for the 
glory of God,’ &¢. Now, unless there is “no harm” in hold- 
ing a fellow-being as a slave, and it is in accordance with the 
golden rule, and “for the glory of God,” it is certain that 
these rules forbade all slaveholding; and, if honestly executed, 
would ent it up root and branch. These are the Rules now 
found in our Discipline, page 25 and onward. 

2. In 1774 Mr. Wesley first published his “ Thoughts upon 
Slavery,” in tract form. The whole drift of the tract is not 
only against the slave-trade, but against every species of slave- 
holding. He says: 





* We use the term ‘‘abolitionist” in its true philological sense, as meaning ‘‘a 
person who favors abolition, or the immediate emancipation of slaves.” The false 
meanings attached to the word by slaveholders, in order to cast odium upon the 
anti-slavery cause, is no reason why we should accept it as a synonym for fanaticism 
and infidelity. ‘The time has gone by when a man can bea real anti-slavery man and 
not be an abolitionist; and if any one is not willing to be called an abolitionist, he 
should never profess to be anti-slavery. 
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“ But waiving, for the present, all other considerations, I strike at the 
root of this complicated villany: I absolutely deny all slaveholding to be 
consistent with any degree of natural justice.”—( Works, vol. vi. p. 286.) 


On the next page he says, “all slavery is as irreconcilable 
to justice as to mercy”—is “utterly inconsistent with mercy,” 
&c.; and in replying to the plea that slavery was necessary in 
order to the cultivation of the soil, he says: 


“T deny that villany is ever necessary. It is impossible that it should 
ever be necessary for any reasonable creature to violate all the laws of jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth. No circumstances can make it necessary for a man 
to burst in sunder all the ties of humanity. It can never be necessary for 
a rational being to sink himself below a brute. A man can be under no ne- 
cessity of degrading himself into a wolf.”—(Pages 287, 288.) 


On page 292, he declares that “‘men-buyers are exactly on 
a level with men-stealers,” and thus vehemently exhorts the 
slaveholder : 


**The blood of thy brother’ (for, whether thou wilt believe it or no, 
such he is in the sight of Him that made him), ‘crieth against thee from 
the earth,’ from the ‘ship, and from the water. Oh! whatever it costs, put 
a stop to its cry before it be too late; instantly, at any price, were it the 
half of your goods, deliver thyself from blood-guiltiness! Thy hands, thy 
bed, thy furniture, thy house, thy lands, are at present stained with blood. 
Surely it is enough: accumulate no more guilt; spill no more the blood of 
the innocent! Do not hire another to shed blood; do not pay him for 
doing it! Whether you are a Christian or no, show yourselfa man! Be 
not more savage than a lion or a bear!” 


Next he anticipates and refutes the false reasoning of the 
slaveholder as follows : 


“‘ Perhaps you will say, ‘I do not buy any negroes; I only use those left 
me by my father.’ So far is well; but is it enough to satisfy your own 
conscience? Had your father, have you, has any man living, a right to use 
another asaslave? It cannot be, even setting Revelation aside. It cannot 
be that either war or contract can give any man such a property in another 
as he has in his sheep and oxen. Much less is it possible that any child 
of man should ever be born a slave. Liberty is the right of every human 
creature, as soon as he breathes the vital air; and no human law can de- 
prive him of that right which he derives from the law of nature. 

“Tf, therefore, you have any regard to justice (to say nothing of mercy, * 
nor the revealed law of God), render unto all their due. Give liberty to 
whom liberty is due; that is, to every child of man, to every partaker of 
human nature. Let none serve you but by his own act and deed, by his 
own voluntary choice. Away with all whips, all chains, all compulsion! 
Be gentle towards all men; and see that you invariably do unto every one 
as you would he should do unto you.” 


Finally, the tract closes with the following prayer : 


*““Q thou God of love! thou who art loving to every man, and whose 
mercy is over all thy works; thou who art the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh, and who art rich in merey unto all; thou who bast mingled of one 
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blood all the nations upon earth; have compassion upon these outcasts of 
men, who are trodden down as dung upon the earth! Arise, and help 
these that have no helper, whose blood is spilt upon the ground like water! 
Are not these also the work of thine own hands, the purchase of thy Son’s 
blood? Stir them up to cry unto thee in the land of their captivity ; and 
let their complaint come up before thee; let it enter into thy ears!” 

° 


How does such language comport with the sensitiveness of 
some of our modern Methodists, even on free soil, who are of- 
fended if the slave is even remembered at the throne of grace 
in the house of God? Have they the spirit as well as the 
name of Methodists? Could they have endured the abolition- 
ism of Joun Westey? Indeed, would he, if now alive, be 
tolerated in more than one half of the pulpits of American 


Methodism? We doubt if he would, but let the reader judge. rs p 
3.' Mr. Wesley frequently corresponded with WitperForce . , 
and Ciarxson, the great leaders in the movement for the abo-~~ 


lition of slavery in the West Indies, and cheered them on in 
their difficult and arduous undertaking. 

In 1787, when the Abolition Committee was formed, Mr. 
Wesley wrote them an encouraging letter. The following ac- 
count of its contents is taken from Criarxson’s History of the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade, vol. i. p. 447: 


‘Mr. Wesley, whose letter was read next, informed the committee of 
the great satisfaction which he also had experienced when he heard of their 
formation. He conceived that their design, while it would destroy the 
slave-trade, would also strike atthe root of the shocking abomination of 
slavery. He desired to forewarn them that they must expect difficulties 
and great opposition from those who were interested in the system; that 
these were a powerful body; and that they would raise all their forces 
when they perceived their craft to be in danger. They would employ 
hireling writers, who would have neither justice nor mercy. But the com- 
mittee were not to.be dismayed by such treatment, nor even if some of 
those who professed good-will towards them should turn against them. 
As to himself, he would do all he could to promote the object of their in- 
stitution,” &e. 


On the 30th of October, 1787, a second letter from Mr. 
Wesley was read before the committee, stating’ that he had 
read the publication which the committee had sent him, and 
took, if possible, a still deeper interest in their cause.—( Works, 
vol. vil. p. 238.) 

On the 26th of February, 1791, Mr. Wesley addressed the 
following to Mr. Wilberforce : 

**Lonpon, February 26, 1791. 


“ Dear Srr,—Unless the divine power has raised you up to be as Atha- 
nasius contra mundum, I see not how you can go through your glorious 
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enterprise, in opposing that execrable villany, which is the scandal of reli- 
gion, of England, and of human nature. Unless God has raised you up for 
this very thing, you will be worn out by the opposition of men and devils. 
But, ‘if God be for you, who can be against you?’ Are all of them together 
stronger than God? Oh, ‘be not weary in well-doing!’ Go on, in the 
name of God and in the power of his might, till even American slavery 
(the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall vanish away before it. 

‘Reading this morning a tract, written by a poor African, I was partic- 
ularly struck by that circumstance—that a man who has a black skin, be- 
ing wronged or outraged by a white man, can have no redress; it being a 
law, in all our colonies, that the oath of a black against a white goes for 
nothing. What villany is this! 

“That He who has guided you from your youth up may continue to 
strengthen you in this and all eat is the prayer of, dear sir, your affec- 
tionate ser vant, Joun WrESLEY.””* 


Mr. Wesley died March 2, 1791; so that the above letter 
was written only four days before ie departure from time | 

In an anti-slavery speech made in City-Road Chapel, some 
forty years after Mr. Wesley’s death, Mr. Watson said: 

“We stand near the grave of a man who was one of the first to lift up 
his voice against West India bondage, and to plead the wrongs of Africa, 
with an eloquence which is at once touching from its pathos, and irresisti- 
ble from its power.t Were that voice now living, it would give its sanction 
to our efforts; and in this place, where that voice has been so often heard, 


we may feel that ‘though dead,’ on this subject especially ‘he yet speak- 
eth.’ "—(Jackson’s Life of Watson, p. 877.) 


~ Thus, from first to last, both by word and deed and pen, did 
Joun Westey proclaim himself an earnest and uncompromis- 
ing CuristiAN ABOLITIONIST. 


‘IL. The carly “Methodists generally, both preachers and peo- 
ple, were all abolitionists. 


“The preachers entered fully into his [Mr. Wesley’s] views ; 
and probably it [the tract on slavery] had no small influence 
in stimulating the natural ardor of Dr. Coke against slavery 
in his first visit to America.”t{ So thoroughly did they, one 
and all, take hold of the matter of emancipation in the West 
Indies, at a subsequent period, that more petitions were sent 
into Parliament from the. Wesleyan Methodists alone, than 


* See Works, vol. vii. p. 2373; also Life of Wilberforce by his Son. 

+. Alluding to Mr. Wesley’s able and stirring tract against slavery; and the very 
strong views on this subject, which that eminent man was known to entertain.—Dr. 
JACKSON. 

t British Methodism and Slavery, by Rev. W. J. Shrewsbury, England, in Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review, for April, 1858, p. 187. 
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from all other Non-conformist bodies put together. The ac- 
count stands thus: 





Petitions. Signatures. 

PP RMEMVEEA SRIGLDOGISME geek «5:9; i’ nd Ba dee BRA A CAD Os 0 1,953 229,426 
Presented from twenty-one other Dissenting bodies,.... 923 122,978 
Excess of Wesleyans over all other Dissenters....... 1,030 106,448 


There were also presented from other sources, 2194 peti- 
tions, containing 957,527 signatures; making a grand total of 
5071 petitions, met 1,309 931 signatures. This flood of peti- 
tions coming up from the people, and inundating Parliament, 
was the immediate cause of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies.* And none were so conspicuous in collecting and 
presenting them, as were the followers of the then departed 
Joun Westry,—the numbers just quoted fully evincing their 
earnestness in the cause of abolition, Jt 


IIL. Recta aimee the great 8 iatiaies Eenlogiah of 
Methodism, was an rales 


In his Theological Institutes, which is a text-book in which 
every Methodist preacher is examined before his admission 
into Conference, he shows slaveholding to be utterly irrecon- 
cilable with Christianity. The argument is too long to quote, 
but we refer to it as explicit and incontrovertible.t 

In a speech made by him in Exeter Hall, London, April 23, 
1831, he said: 


“Tt has been said that Christian instruction should be employed, i 
order to prepare the slaves for the enjoyment of Sreedom, after some very 
long period has elapsed. Now, in his [Mr. Watson ’s] opinion, it was im- 
possible to spread Christianity through the mass of the slave population 
so long as it continues in slavery. Christianity had indeed had some noble 
triumphs in the West Indies, but few, comparatively, among field negroes ; 
and this was the great objection to the system. Legislators might give 
them Sabbaths, but they would be robbed of them practically, for there 
was a power in every planter greater than the power of the British gov- 
ernment itself. Christian zeal might multiply missionaries, and yet none 
of these missionaries could enter an estate without leave from the owner 
to instruct his slaves; the consequence was, that a variety of obstacles 
were continually throwa in the way of the diffusion of Christianity 
throughout the population at large. But even if it were possible to ex- 


* And this is our main hope of ever influencing the General Conference to free 
the Methodist Episcopal Church from slavery. The people are mighty, under God, 
to the pulling down of strong-holds. 

+ Ibid. p. 205. 

t Seo Jnstitutes, part iii. chap. iv. 
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tend Christianity throughout the mass of the population, those persons 
who imagined that it would make the slaves quiet and content with slavery 
were gredtly mistaken. [Hear, hear.] Christianity would make better 
servants, but worse slaves. It creates honesty, industry, and conscientious- 
ness; but it cannot create them without the love of freedom. Slavery 
was felt to be an evil most deeply by the man who had been brought 
under the influence of Christianity. [Cheers.] By religion the mind 
becomes enlightened, the sensibilities acute and tender, and the social rela- 
tions more united and strengthened. Would a Christian father then 
endure it as well as a Pagan father, that his children should be separated 
from him; that his daughters, whom he had educated in virtue, should be 
subdued for pollution by the influence of the whip, a thing most general 
throughout the slave colonies; and if the whip made the instrument of 
defending such an outrage? Our religion was not a religion to teach slaves 
to kiss their chains, but a religion to teach freemen how to use their free- 
dom.”—(London Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. iv. p. 227.) 


In the fall of 1834, the British Anti-Slavery Society pub- 
lished its first report. Dr. Bunting was a member of the 
society, and on reading this first report, ‘‘ Mr. Watson’s fears 
concerning it vanished ;” and in an article which he wrote for 
the Wesleyan Magazine, he pronounced it a “truly patriotic 
and Christian society,” with which none should hesitate to co- 
operate. (See Life of Jackson, p. 292.) Further on, his 
biographer says: 

“In the righteous and benevolent feelings of the abolitionists, Mr. Wat- 
son strongly participated, and cheerfully lent all the assistance in his power 
to further the desirable object which they all have in view.” —(J/ did. p. 372.) 
_ At the Leeds Conference in 1830, Mr. Watson “ thought 
that the time was come when the Methodist Conference ought, 
more publicly and distinctly, to bear its testimony against 
slavery, as existing in the British colonies.” Accordingly he 
drew up a series of the most thorough and practical abolition 
resolutions, which were adopted by the Conference. Take the 
following as a sample : 


** Resolved, That, as a body of Christian ministers, we feel ourselves ~ 


ealled upon again to record our solemn judgment, that the holding of 
human beings in a state of slavery is in direct opposition to all the princi- 
ples of natural right, and to the benign spirit of the religion of Christ.” 
The resolutions then proceed to portray the evils of slavery 
—its effects upon the marriage institution, &c., and to exhort 
the members of the societies to unite with others in signing 
and circulating petitions “ for its speedy and universal aboli- 
tion.” Still further, the resolutions advised all Methodist 
voters to “give their influence and votes only to those candi- 
dates who pledged themselves to support, in Parliament, the 
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most effectual measures for the entire abolition of slavery 
throughout the colonies of the British empire.”—(Zife, pp. 
374, 375.) 

In accordance with the spirit of his resolutions, Mr. Watson 
canvassed his circuit for signers to petitions; held meetings 
on week-day evenings, and made abolition speeches, and was 
as zealous and persevering as any of our American “ agita- 
tors” have ever been.—(Zbid. p. 377.) 

In one of these meetings, held j in City-Road Chapel ; in 1830. 
Mr. Watson made one of these abolition speeches. It may. 
be found at full length in his Life by Jackson, pp. 877-383, 
and reminds us forcibly of the speech of Dr. Txomson, at 
the last General Conference. It goes over the whole ground ; 
takes up “the reasons that have been lately put forth by the 
pro-slavery party,” as he cails them; answers the Scripture 
argument; and cuts up the whole vile upas of slavery, root and 
branch. A stronger abolition speech is scarcely to be found 
in the English language ; and no man could now circulate it 
among our Methodists in Maryland and Virginia, without 
being tarred and feathered, if not hung outright. So we 
garnish the sepulchres of the prophets who have passed 
away, and yet persecute them in the person of their uncor- 
rupted successors. 


IV. Dr. Apam Crarke, the great Methodist commentator, 
was an abolitionist. 


In. his comment on Isa. lviil. 6, he says: 


“How can any nation pretend to fast or worship God at all, or dare to 
profess that they believe in the existence of such a being, while they carry 
on the slave-trade, and traffic in the souls, blood, and bodies of men! Oh, 
ye most flagitious of knaves, and worst of hy pocrites, cast off at once the 
mask of religion ; and deepen not your endless perdition by professing the 
Faith of our Lord Jesus Chr ist, while ye continue in this traffic.” 


At the close of his notes on 1 Cor., chapter vii., he says: 


“ And, to conclude, I here register my testimony against the unprin- 
cipled, inhuman, anti-Christian, and diabolical slave-trade, with all its 
authors, promoters, abettors, and sacrilegious gains ; as well as against the 
great devil, the father of it ‘and them.” 


It is somewhat strange that such sentiments have never in- 
dicted Clarke’s Sete Da ty in the Jaen ae as an ‘incendiary 
document.” 
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V. Rev. Josepn Brapgurn, one of the most noted of the 
early Wesleyan preachers, was an abolitionist. 


Writing to the Northern Independent, May, 1858, Rev. J. 
D. Long says : . 


““T have recently discovered in the great Philadelphia Library, an old 
tract on slavery of about sixteen pages, printed in London by that cele- 
brated Methodist preacher, Joseph Bradburn. I consider it a far stronger 
production, both in argument and comprehensiveness, than Wesley’s tract 
on the same subject. We think that some wealthy anti-slavery Methodist 
could not do a better thing than to have it reprinted and scattered broad- 
cast over the Church.” [We have since received a transcript of this Tract.] 


VI. Dr. Tuomas Coxn, the jirst Bishop of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, was an abolitionist. 


In proof of this declaration, take the following from his 
biography. Speaking of his labors in Virginia in 1785, Mr. 
Drew says: 


“ Hitherto, while Dr. Coke had preserved a profound silence on the sub- 
ject of negro slavery, all were pleased, and he was permitted to go on his 
way in peace. But no sooner did he lift up his voice against the injustice 
of the traffic, than it became a signal for the commencement of hostilities 
against him. In the province of Virginia, while preaching in a barn, on 
Sunday the 9th of April, 1785, he took occasion to introduce the subject of 
slavery, and expatiate on its injustice in terms that were not calculated to 
flatter his auditors.”—(Life by Samuel Drew, old octavo edition, p. 133.) 


The result, of course, was angry tumult among the slave- 
holders, and violent persecution. A lady offered fifty pounds 
to any one who would give the preacher fifty lashes. But he 
escaped unhurt. And, speaking of the effect of the sermon, 
his biographer says : 

“But rage and hostility were not the only effects produced by this dis- 
course. The magistrate who had espoused the cause of Dr. Coke began to 
view the subject in a more serious light, and, to show that he acted from 
a pure principle, immediately emancipated fifteen slaves. The report of 
his conduct extended the benefit still further, and induced another to follow 
so laudable an example, and to emancipate eight slaves. And the united 
examples of both induced another to emancipate one. These effects were 
instantaneously visible; but to what extent his faithful but sharp reproofs ° 
operated in secret, we must not expect fully to know until we enter the 
world of spirits.”—(Z07d. pp. 133, 184.) 

About this time, Dr. Coke drew up a petition to the legis- 
lature of North Carolina, praying them to pass an act, that, 
‘in a land which boasted of independence, the slaveholders 
might at least be permitted to emancipate their slaves.” This 
petition was signed by Coke and Asbury, and by the whole 


. 
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Conference of Primitive Methodist preachers. They were all 
abolitionists in those better days of our history.—(/did. 
pp. 134, 135.) 

The biography proceeds: 

“On repairing from North Carolina to the State of Virginia, in which 


the law permits the emancipation of slaves, Dr. Coke again appealed to the 
dealers in human flesh and blood,” &ce. 


And so he continued to do for some time after. In com- 
pany with Mr. Asbury, he visited General Washington, then 
President of the United States, at Mount Vernon, A re- 
quested him to sign their petition. This he declined to do, 
on the ground that he was a citizen of Virginia, and ought 
not to petition the Legislature of North Carolina; but at the 
same time avowed his hearty approval of the principles of the 
petition.—{/did. pp. 135, 136.) 

On returning frori the West Indies to Charleston, 8. C., in 
February, 1787, it is said of him, that— 


* During his former visit to the continent, Dr. @oke had frequently lifted 
his voice against the slavery which was tolerated in the United States. 
This had exposed him to many perils. To some of these his eyes were 
fully open, but in several instances his danger lay concealed. The arm of 
legal power had been lifted against him; by a furious mob he had been 
secretly pursued, and a bullet of an assassin, who couched in ambush to 
take away his life, had been levelled at him. * * * * He was now in- 
formed, while passing through the country, that, from the spirited manner 
in which he had opposed this sanctioned enormity when on his former 
visit, the slaveholders had been so exasperated as to present a bill against 
him to the grand-jury. This bill was found; and although he had left the 
country at that time, no less than ninety persons engaged to pursue the 
fugitive and bring him back to colonial justice.”—(Zife, pp. 180, 181.) 


Further on we are told that one man armed himself with a 


gun, and actually followed Dr. Coke with a fixed determina- 


tion to take away his life. One ground of this violent oppo- 
sition was, that Dr. Coke had originated the petition to the 


legislature of North Carolina ie a Taw allowing the SERS 


tion of slaves. sO a Si p- 182.), Me Manu) bs 

VIL Francis  Aspery, the Dele We sepres of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was an abolitionist. 

In proof of this, take the following extracts from his jour- 
nals, under the dates affixed to the several paragraphs: 


““1776.—After preaching at the Point, I met the class, and then the 
black people, some of whose unhappy masters forbid their coming for reli- 
gious instruction. How will the sons of oppression answer for their con- 
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duct, when the great Proprietor of all shall call them to account !”—(Vol. 
i 989. ) 

« 1780.—Spoke to some select friends about slavekeeping, but they could 
not bear it. -This I know—God will plead the cause of the oppressed, 
though it gives offence to say so here. O Lord, banish the INFERNAL SPIRIT 
OF SLAVERY from thy dear Zion! 

‘Lord, help thy people! There are many things which are painful to 
me, but cannot yet be removed, especially slavekeeping and its attendant 
circumstances. The Lord will certainly hear the cries of the oppressed, 
naked, starving creatures. O my God! think on this land. Amen.”— 
(Ibid. p. 293.) 

**1783.—We all agreed (at the Virginia Conference) in the spirit of Afri- 
can liberty, and strong testimonies were borne in its favor at our love- 
feast.” —(/ did. p. 356.) 

“1785.—At the Virginia Conference,” he says, ‘I found the minds of 
the people greatly agitated with our rules against slavery, and a proposed 
petition to the General Assembly for the emancipation of the blacks. 
Colonel and Dr. Coke disputed on the subject, and the colonel used 
some threats. Next day, brother O. Kelly let fly at them, and they were 
made angry enough; we, however, came off with whole ‘bones. "_(L bid. 
p. 384.) 

‘We waited on General Washington, who received us very politely, and 
gave us his opinion against slavery.”—(/ bid. p. 385.) 

**1788.— Virginia. Other persuasions are less supine, and their minis- 
ters boldly preach against the freedom of slaves. Our brother Everett, 
with no less zeal and boldness, cries aloud for liberty and emancipation.” 

**1798.—My mind is much pained. Oh, to be dependent on slavehold- 
ers is, in part, to be a slave, and I was free born! Iam brought to con- 
clude that slavery will exist in Virginia perhaps for ages; there is not a 
sufficient sense of religion nor liberty to pestRoy it. I judge, in after ages, 
it will be so that poor men and free men will not live among slaveholders, 
but will go to new lands; they only who are concerned in and dependent 
on them, will stay in old Virginia. 

“On Saturday, I had a close conversation with some of our local min- 
istry. We were happy to find seven out of ten were not in the spirit or 
practice of slavery. 

“T assisted Philip Sands to draw up an agreement for our officiary to 
sign, against slavery. Thus we may know the real sentiments of our local 
preachers. It appears to me, that we can never fully reform the people, 
until we reform the preachers—and that hitherto, except purging the trav- 
elling connection, we have been working at the wrong end. But, if it be 
lawful for local preachers to hold slaves, then it is lawful for travelling 
preachers also, and they may keep plantations and overseers upon their 
quarters; but this reproach of inconsistency must be rolled away.” 

“South Carolina, 1801.—A Solomon Reeves let me know that he had 
seen the Address* signed by me, and was quite confident there were no 
arguments to prove that slavery was repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel! 
What absurdities will not men defend! If the Gospel will tolerate slavery, 
what will it not authorize? [am strangely mistaken if this said Mr. Reeves 
has more grace than is necessary, or more of Solomon than the name.”— 
(Lbid. p. 15.) 

** Joseph Ballard and his wife are gone to rest. John Pere a pious soul, 
is also gone to his reward. Neither he nor Ballard were slaveholders. 
Hail, happy souls !”—(Z bid. p. 18.) 








* This is doubtless the petition drawn up by Dr. Coke, mentioned on page 12. 
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*“*1810.—We have hard labor and suffering. I do not dare to com- 
plain, when I see the wretched fate of the poor Africans in slavery.”—. 
(Ibid. p. 300.) 

“1814.—G@eorgia. Away with the false cant, that the better you use 
the negroes, the worse they will use you! Make them good; then teach 
them the fear of God, and learn to fear him yourselves, ye masters! I un- 
derstand not the doctrine of cruelty. As soon as the poor Africans see 
me, they spring with life to the boat, and make a heavy flat skim along 
like a light canoe. Poor, starved souls—God will judge!”—(Zbid. p. 876.) 





In a pamphlet, attributed by Mr. Flournoy, of Georgia, to 
Rey. Gabriel Capers, brother of Bishop Capers, we have the 
following: 


“ Many years ago,” says Mr. C., ‘‘the venerable Bishops Coke and As- 
bury published a pamphlet on slavery, which compelled the enlightened 
and benevolent legislature of South Carolina to pass an act authorizing 
any person to repair to Methodist meetings and disperse the negroes, 
whether assembled with or without permission from their owners. The 
act was: justified by the first law of nature, self-defence, and based upon 
the fact that Methodism at that period, whether at the North or South, 
was identified with the most DEADLY OPPOSITION To SLAVERY. It continued 
in force, and with the utmost propriety, too, until the ministers of that 
denomination CEASED fo assail the institution of bondage, and to expel the 
members of their societies for buying and selling a slave under any cir- 
cumstances.” 


VILL Frresorn Garrerrson, one of the first Methodist 
preachers in this country, and a companion of Asbury, was a. 
practical abolitionist. 

Mr. Garrettson was once a slaveholder himself; and while 
such, thought he had experienced religion. At times he was 
exceedingly happy, and again, to use his own words, his mind 
would be “ encompassed with darkness and the most severe 
distress.” After one of these struggles, during a part of which 
he had lain with his face to the ground, he says: 


*“T arose from the earth, and advancing towards the house in deep 
thought, I came to this conclusion, that [would exclude myself from the 
the society of men, and live in a cell upon bread and water, mourning out 
my days for having grieved my Lord. I went into my room and sat in 
one position till nine o’clock. I then threw myself on the bed, and slept 
till morning. Although it was the Lord’s day, I did not intend to go to 
any place of worship; neither did I desire to see any person, but wished 
to pass my time away in total solitude. I continued reading the Bible till 
eight, and then, under asense of duty, called the family together for prayer. 
As I stood with a book in my hand, in the act of giving out a hymn, this 
thought powerfully struck my mind— It is not right for you to keep your 
fellow-creatures in bondage ; you must let the oppressed go free.’ I knew 
it was that same blessed voice which had spoken to me before—till then, I 
had never suspected that the practice of slave-keeping was wrong; I had 
not read a book on the subject, nor been told so by any—I paused a minute, 


and then replied, ‘Lord, the oppressed shall go free.’ And I was as clear 
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of them in my mind, as if I had never owned one. I told them they did 
not belong to me, and that I did not desire their services without making 
them a compensation: I was now at liberty to proceed in worship. After 
singing, I kneeled to pray. Had I the tongue of an angel, I could not fully 
describe what I felt: all my dejection, and that melancholy gloom which 
preyed upon me, vanished in a moment; a divine sweetness ran through 
my whole frame. It was God, not man, that taught me the impropriety 
of holding slaves: and I shall never be able to praise him enough for it. 
My very heart has bled, since that, for slaveholders, especially those who 
inake a profession of religion; for I believe it to be a erying sin.” —(Life of 
Garrettson, by Dr. Banas, p. 39.) 

Mr. Garrettson had not at this time united with the Method- 
ist Societies, nor even attended a class-meeting; so that his 
convictions of duty as to his slaves, were not the result of any 
thing he had heard from any of their preachers. As he says, 
“it was God and not man who taught him the impropriety of 
holding slaves.” And so God would teach every slaveholder, 
if he would listen either to the voice of conscience or of the 
Holy Scriptures. Both alike would say to him, “let the op- 
pressed go free.” 

In a manuscript note found in his printed Journals after his 
departure, alluding to the above event, and written not long 
before his death, Mr. Garrettson says: 

‘“*T have since clearly seen the goodness of God in preparing me for fu- 
ture usefulness: I was a babe, and knew very little of the insinuations of 
our powerful foe. I shall always have an aversion to the practice of hold- 
ing our fellow-creatures in abject slavery. It was the blessed God that 
taught me the rights of man.”—(Life, pp. 39, 40.) 

Of the sentiments of Bishop Whatcoat upon the subject of 
slavery we have no knowledge, beyond the strong presump- 
tion that he agreed with his fellow-laborers of that period ; 
otherwise he would never have been elected bishop. 


1X. Wiuu1am McKenvrer, the fourth Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was also an abolitionist. 


Rev. F. S. De Hass has recently brought to light an old 
document, dated 1806, and signed by Mr. McKendree. It is 
entitled “ An Address from the Quarterly Meeting Conference, 
in Lwingston Circuit, to the Bishops and Members of the 
Western Conference ;” and contains the following: 

* * * * “Though we cannot assist you with money at present to extend 
the work of the Lord, we can, no doubt, gladden your hearts by giving 
you a view of our purifying work at home. Isaiah saith, ‘ Undo the heavy 
burdens—let the oppressed go free—break every yoke—and thou shalt be 


like a watered garden—a spring of water, which faileth not; yea, thou 
shalt be the restorer of the paths to walk in.’ This day our official breth- 
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ren voluntarily submitted all their slaves to the judgment of Conference, 
whether bought with their money before or after joining society, given, or 
born in their house. And we thereby had the unspeakable pleasure of de- 
creeing salvation from slavery in favor of twenty-two immortal souls; we 
did not reprobate one of them. Now if the grace of God can prompt men 
to act thus, you may rest assured, that the God of grace never designed 
one immortal soul for eternal burnings. 

“ Brother Wm. Oude made a free offering of thirteen. Now eight of 
these cost him $1770, bought before he joined; the other five were given, 
or born in his house. Brother Josiah Ramsey offered up six on the altar 
of love; two of these cost him $850, the rest were born in his house. 
Brother James T. White, one living man, which was his all. Brothers 
Lewis Barker and Robert Galloway one apiece. All these are to have sal- 
vation recorded speedily. And Brother Thomas Randolph proposed his 
for the next quarterly meeting. When this is done, we shall, as far as we 
know, be free from the stain of blood in our official department. Glory, 
hallelujah! Praise ye the Lord! 

“One thought more. If it is consistent with your authority, and it 
seemeth good 1 unto you, we should be glad of liberty to exclude buying 
and selling from our Church, and to require of all slaveholders, who may 
hereafter become members of the Church, to submit their slaves to the 
judgment of Conference ; who shall determine the time of servitude upon 
the same principle, and have a bill of manumission recorded in the same 
manner as the form of discipline requires in buying a slave. 

“* We are, dear fathers, your sons and fellow-laborers in the kingdom of 
Christ. “ Siened in behalf and by order of Conference, 

W. McKEnprREE, 
Jas. T. Waite.” 


This was only two years before Mr. McKendree’s election 
to the episcopacy ; and it proves most conclusively that, unless 
he fell from grace on this subject in the short space of two 
years, he was, at the time of his pissin to the episcopacy, a 
thorough-going extirpationist. 


X. The jirst Methodist preachers in America were almost // 
to a man abolitionests. 


This is evident, not only from their general conduct in re- 
gard to slaveholding in the Church, but also from the action 
had in the several Conferences from 1780 to 1784 and onward. 
At the Conference held in Baltimore, in April, 1780, the fol- 
lowing minute was adopted: 

“ Quest. 17. Does this Conference acknowledge that slavery is contrary 
to the laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful to society; contrary to 
the dictates of conscience and pure religion, and doing that we would not 
others should do to us and ours? Do we pass our disapprobation on all 
our friends who keep slaves, and advise their freedom? 

“ Ans. Yes.”—(Bound Minutes, vol. i. p. 12.) 

This Conference, let it be remembered, was composed of all 
the Methodist preachers then in America—only twenty-four 
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in all—and such was their noble testimony against slavery, 
even in the midst of it, and in the very slave-mart of Maryland. 
What a contrast with the resolutions passed, in the same city, 
seventy-seven years afterwards, namely, by the Baltimore 
Conference, in 1857. (See page 38.) 

In 1783 we have the following rule: 

“ Quest. 10. What shall be done with our local preachers who hold 
slaves, contrary to the laws which authorize their freedom in any of the 
United States ? 

- “ We will try them another year. In the mean time, let every assistant 


[v. €. preacher] deal faithfully and plainly with every one, and report to 
the next Conference. It may then be necessary to suspend them.”—(Min- 


_ utes, vol. i. p. 18.) 
_ , The next year, May, 1784, we have the following: 


* “ Quest. 12. What shall we do with our friends that will buy and sell 
slaves ? era Cee 

* Ans. If they buy with no other design than to hold them as slaves, 
and have been previously warned, they shall be expelled, and permitted to 
sell on no consideration. 

** Quest. 18. What shall we do with our local preachers who will not 
emancipate their slaves, in the States where the laws admit of it? 

‘“ Ans. Try those in Virginia another year, and Suspend the preachers in 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey.” (dfinutes, vol. i. 
p. 20.) 

How much these resolves contributed towards the final abo- 
lition-of slavery in the latter two States, who can tell? But 
the first question and answer shows most conclusively what 
the same body of men meant the next year, when they adopted 
and put into the Discipline* what is now known as the General 
Rule on Slavery.” It was not the “dwyeng” in itself that was 
forbidden, but the “ holding them as slaves.”” | 

At the same Conference they ask: 

* Quest. 22. What shall be done with our travelling preachersf that 
now are, or hereafter shall be, possessed of slaves, and refuse to manumit 
them where the law permits ? 

* Ans. Employ them no more.”—(/did. p. 21.) 

The same year, viz., on Christmas day, 1784, the Conference 
met in Philadelphia, and organized the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At this Conference they prepared the first edition 
of the Discipline, and incorporated into it the most stringent 
rules for the extirpation of slavery from the Society. Among 


* This first edition was published in Philadelphia in 1785.—(Hmory’s Hist. p. 80.) 
+ Here, for the first time, we have evidence that the deadly leprosy had fastened 
upon some of the ministry, probably through their marriage connections, 
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others, they added the following to Mr. Wesley’s General 
Rules ; thus forbidding— 

“ The buying or selling of the bodies and souls of men, wo- 
men, or children, with an intention to enslave them.” 

It is found in ¢alzes from the first, thus indicating its special 
importance in the eyes of those who inserted it. 

Dr. Emory (diistory of the Discipline, p. 181) gives this 

“new rule as first inserted in 1789; but Dr. Banas (st. vol. 
i. pp. 213, 175) inserts it as put into the Discipline, in 1784. 

This fact goes far to determine its real design and meaning. 
Only eight months before the same men had said, “If they 
buy with no other design than to hold them as slaves, and 
have been previously warned, they shall be expelled,” &e. ; 
and now, in embodying their views in a permanent discipline, 
they forbid “the buying or selling the bodies and souls of 
men, women, or children, with an intention to enslave them.” 
How preposterous, therefore, to affirm, as Dr. Stevens and 
some others do, that the General Rule against slavery was only 
designed to prohibit the traffic, while it tolerated, and now even 
protects the holding! The truth is, it did not forbid the buy- 
ing of slaves at all, provided the buyer wished to free them. 
It was plainly the holding of slaves against which the Rule 
was mainly levelled; and at the selding, only because it neces- 
sarily implied the right of property in man, and looked to- 
wards perpetual bondage. ‘This is evident from the fact that 
in another part of this first Discipline we find the following: 

* Quest. 48. What shall be done with those who buy or sell slaves, 
OR GIVE THEM AWAY ?* | 

* Ans. They are immediately to be expelled, unless they buy them on 
purpose to free them.”—(Zmory’s Hist. p. 44.) 

And yet, in the face of all these facts—the known abolition 
principles of the preachers of that Conference; their previous 
efforts against slavery; their concurrent action in other parts 
of the Discipline, and especially the above—Dr. Stevens tells 
us that instead of the Rules forbidding slaveholding, it actually 
protects it, and even allows the giving away of slaves.” Here 
are some of his expressions : 


** The existing General Rule prohibits only the buying and selling, * * 
it implies the sight to hold them by inheritance, * *  slaveholding 


* These capitalx are our own. 
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itself is allowed by the General Rules, the organic law of the Church, 
* * the transmission of slaves in families was not intended to be pro- 
hibited,” &c.—(Sce speech at the last General Conference.) 


How different from his New England view of the Rule: 


** We believe that slavery has no more constitutional right in the Metho- 
dist Church than the devil himself,” &¢.—(Zion’s Herald, Sept. 27, 1843.) 


But we must not be drawn too far aside from our main ob- 
ject. At this same Conference (1784), when the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized, and the first Discipline com- 
piled, the following most thorough enactments were passed, 
outside of the General Rules, for the purifying of the infant 
Church from the deadly leaven of slavery: 


** Quest. 42. What methods can we take to extirpate slavery ? 

‘* Ans. We are deeply conscious of the impropriety of making new 
terms of communion for a religious society already established, excepting 
on the most pressing occasion; and such we esteem the practice of hold- 
ing our fellow-creatures in slavery. We view it as contrary to the golden 
law of God, on which hang all the law and the prophets, and the inaliena- 
ble rights of mankind, as well as every principle of the revolution, to hold 
in the deepest debasement, in a more abject slavery than is, perhaps, to 
be found in any part of the world, except America, so many souls that 
are all capable of the image of God. 

‘* We therefore think it our most bounden duty to take immediately 
some effectual method to extirpate this abomination from among us; and 
for this purpose we add the following to the rules of our societies, viz. : 

“1. Every member of our society, who has slaves in his possession, 
shall, within twelve months after notice given to him by the assistant [7. e. 
preacher in charge], (which notice the assistants are required immediately, 
and without any delay, to give to their respective circuits), legally execute 
and record an instrument, whereby he emancipates and sets free every 
slave in his possession, who is between the ages of forty and forty-five, 
immediately; or, at farthest, when they arrive at the age of forty-five. 

“ And every slave who is between the ages of twenty-five and forty, 
immediately; or, at farthest, at the expiration of five years from the date 
of said instrument. 

‘“* And every slave who is between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, 
immediately; or, at farthest, when they arrive at the age of thirty. 

** And every slave under the age of twenty, as soon as they arrive at 
the age of twenty-five at farthest. 

** And every infant born in slavery, after the above-mentioned rules are 
complied with, immediately on its birth. 

“2. Every assistant shall keep a journal, in which he shall regularly 
minute down the names and ages of all the slaves belonging to all the mas- 
ters in his respective circuit, and also the date of every instrument exe- 
cuted and recorded for the manumission of the slaves, with the name of 
the court, book, and folio in which the said instruments respectively shall 
have been recorded; which journal shall be handed down in each circuit 
to the succeeding assistants. 

“8. In consideration that these rules form a new term of communion, 
every person concerned, who will not comply with them, shall have liberty 
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quietly to withdraw himself from our society, within the twelve months 
succeeding the notice given as aforesaid, otherwise the assistant shall ex- 
clude him in the society. 

**No person so voluntarily withdrawn, or so excluded, shall ever partake 
of the Supper of the Lord with the Methodists, till he complies with the 
above requisitions. 

** No person holding slaves shall, in future, be admitted into society, or 
to the Lord’s Supper, till he previously complies with these rules concern- 
ing slavery. 

‘*N. B. These rules are to affect the members of our society no further 
than as they are consistent with the laws of the States in which they 
reside. 

** And respecting our brethren in Virginia that are concerned, and after 
due consideration of their peculiar circumstances, we allow them two 
years from the notice given, to consider the expediency of compliance or 
non-compliance with these rules, 

* Quest. 48. What shall be done with those who buy or sell slaves, or 
give them away? 

“ Ans. They are immediately to be expelled, unless they buy them on 
purpose to free them.”—(Hmory’s History of the Discipline, pp. 48, 44.) 

Let not the reader fail to remember that this extirpatory law 
was enacted at the very founding of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and incorporated into the jirst Methodist Discipline 
ever published ir America. Mark, also, its provisions—the 
notice in the circuits, the book of recorded manumissions, the 
absolute prohibition of slaveholders from entering the Church, 
the course taken with infants, &e. Even the “N. b.” para- 
graph only arrested the operation of the rule where legal 
emancipations were impossible, the State laws forbidding it. 

Such, in the beginning, was the testimony of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church against slavery. Practical abolitionism had 
a large place in its very foundations. For more than forty 
years Methodism had battled with the monster, first in Eng- 
land, and then in the New World. Chief ministers had been 
threatened and indicted, and hunted with deadly weapons, 
but still they maintained their anti-slavery principles, and 
were resolved to “extirpate the abomination from among 
them.” So far as slavery is concerned, these first forty-five 
years of her history, from 1739 to 1784, were her purest and 
brightest days. The sun of her moral glory culminated at 
the “Christmas Conference,” 1784. She had triumphed in 
England, and 800,000 emancipated bondmen were the living 
and joyful witnesses of her power. In America, also, scores 
of once enslaved, but now free sons and daughters of Africa, 
were rejoicing in the liberty wherewith Methodism had made 
them free. 
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Taking in the period from 1739 to 1830, it may be said of 
her, that her Founprer was an abolitionist; her Warson, and 
Crarke, and Brapspurn, were abolitionists; her thousands of 
children in England were abolitionists; her first two bishops 
in America, Coxe and Aspury, were abolitionists; her Gar- 
RETTSON was an abolitionist; her McKrnprexr was an abolition- 
ist; the members of the first Conferences held in this country 
were generally abolitionists; and the very founders of our 
Church, in Baltimore, in 1784, were a body of most earnest 
abolitionist preachers. At its very erection, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was cemented from foundation to top-stone, 
with the well-tempered mortar of what is now sneeringly 
called “modern abolitionism.” No man living can deny it. 
The original platform of Methodism was an abolition plat- 
form, and pro-slavery is the innovation and the apostasy, 
the hideous excrescence. May the Lord help us to ask for the 

old paths, the good way, and walk therein. 


> <a —————-—-- 
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CHAPTER II 


DOWNWARD PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH, IN REGARD TO 
SLAVERY, FROM 1784 AND ONWARD. 


We have seen, in the preceding chapter, the glorious posi- 
tion taken by the Methodist Episcopal Church at her very 
commencement. Would to Heaven we could now proceed to 
show how gloriously she maintained it! But this pleasure is 
denied us. From this golden epoch in our history, our testi- 
mony and efforts grew more and more feeble, till they became 
like the voice and the efforts of an infant. True, this down- 
ward progress was not rapid at the first; but, nevertheless, 
perceptible and accelerated. As the light of the sun, when 
near the meridian, is not perceptibly diminished by his west- 
ward progress, still he is on the way to the horizon, and the 
dial indicates his downward march. 

We have seen, on pages 12, 13, how zealously and fearlessly 
Dr. Coke labored for the extirpation of slavery, and the carry- 
ing out. of the Rule of 1784. He not only preached on the 
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subject, and thus procured in one instance the liberation of 
several slaves; but also endeavored to secure a modification 
of the laws of North Carolina, so that the Rule of the Confer- 
ence might be brought to bear upon the slaveholding Metho- 
dists of that province also. Then, as now, reproving slavery 
in its midst, drew a storm of persecution after it, and the fol- 
lowing will show how resolutely the demands of slavery were 
at first resisted. 


ONSET OF THE SLAVE-POWER. 


* At a Conference held in this State [Virginia, April, 1785], many of the 
principal friends of Methodism assembled from various quarters, to urge the 
necessity of suspending the operation of the Rule against slavery, which 
had created so much uneasiness; and which, if persisted in, they were ap- 
prehensive would ultimately render Methodism unproductive of any public 
advantage. But although these pleas were specious, Dr. Coke and his 
friends were not to be proselyted by them. It was, therefore, brought to 
this issue, that unless the Rules against slavery were permitted to operate, 
since it was founded upon principles of immutable justice, and supported 
by reason, by the moral feelings of the heart, and by the powerful voice of 
Revelation, preaching should be withdrawn altogether from those circuits 
and places in which it was too obnoxious to be suffered. 

*“ Astonished at these determinations, the opposers of the Rule began se- 
riously to weigh the opposite members of the alternative, to one of which 
they were compelled to submit. And finding, how desirable soever it 
might be to preserve the Gospel in peace, that it would be attended with 
more serious inconvenience to lose it altogether, though connected with its 
Rule against slavery, they withdrew their opposition. A letter was ac- 
cordingly addressed to the Conference, expressive of their resolution, and 
praying for the reappointment of the preachers,” &¢.—(Life of Coke, pp. 
135, 136.) 


Let the reader mark two things in the above—the noble 
stand of Dr. Coxe, a whole Gospel or none; and the yielding 
of the slave interest when they found him determined. So it 
should have been, and we believe might have been, had the 
same determination been steadfastly persisted in. But, alas! 
for poor human nature! 


FIRST STEP DOWNWARD. 

On the second of June following—only two months after 
this noble stand was taken—another Conference met in Balti- 
more; the slave-power doubtless rallied again; and the follow- 
ing note was inserted in the Discipline: 

“Tt is recommended to all our brethren to suspend the execution of the 
minute on slavery, till the deliberations of a future Conference ; and that 


an equal space of time be allowed all our members for consideration, when 
the minute shall be put in force. 
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“NWN. B. We do hold inthe deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery, 
and shall not cease to seek its destruction, by all wise and prudent means.” 
—(Hist. of Dis. pp. 274, 275.) 


Here is not only an expression of their deep abhorrence of 
slavery, but the expression of a determination to put the min- 
ute in force at some future day. Still it was a yzeldimg on the 
part of the Conference, and a victory for slavery. The Rules 
were never again restored, and were soon left out of the Disci- 
pline. 

From 1785 to 1796 no mention, it would seem, was made of 
the subject, except that the paragraph relating to slavery re- 
mained in the General Rules, as inserted in 1784. 


SECOND STEP DOWNWARD. 


In 1792 the language of the General Rule against slavery, 
adopted in 1784, was materially softened. Instead of forbid- 
ding “the buying or selling the bodies and souls of men,” &c., 
it was made to read, “the buying or selling of men,” &c.; 
not “the bodies and souls,” &¢c.; thus taking off the coloring 
which the original Rule cast upon the slave traffic. 


SCREW TURNED THE OTHER WAY. 


In 1796 the anti-slavery spirit developed itself more strongly 
again, and the following Rules were adopted, and inserted in 
the Discipline: 


“ Quest. What regulations shall be made for the extirpation of the erying 
evil of African slavery ? 

“ Ans. 1. We declare that we are more than ever convinced of the great 
evil of African slavery, which still exists in these United States, and do 
most earnestly recommend to the Yearly Conferences, Quarterly Meetings, 
and to those who have the oversight of Districts and Circuits, to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious what persons they admit to official stations in our 
Church; and in the case of future admission to Official stations, to require 
such security of those who hold slaves, for the emancipation of them, im- 
mediately, or gradually, as the laws of the States respectively, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case will admit; and we do fully authorize all the Yearly 
Conferences to make whatever regulations they judge proper, in the present 
case, Jc eras the admission of persons to official stations in our Church. 

‘**2. No slaveholder shall be received into Society till the preacher who 
has the oversight of the Circuit, has spoken to him freely and faithfully 
upon the subject of slavery. 

“3 Every member of the Society Who sells a slave, shall immediately, 
after full proof, be excluded from the Society ; and -if any member of our 
Society purchase a slave, the ensuing Quarterly Meeting shall determine on 
the number of years in which the slave so purchased would work out the 
| rice of his purchase. And the person so purchasing, shall immediately af- 
ter such determination, execute a legal instrument for the manumission of 
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such slave at the expiration of the term determined by the Quarterly Meet; 
ing. And in default of his executing such instrument of manumission, or 
on his refusal to submit his case to the judgment of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, such member shall be excluded from the Society. Provided also, that 
in the case of a female slave, it shall be inserted in the aforesaid instrument 
of manumission, that all her children who shall be born during the years of 
her servitude, shall be free at the following times, namely :—every female 
child at the age of twenty-one, and every male child at the age of twenty- 
Jive. Nevertheless, if the member of our Society, executing the said in- 
strument of manumission, judge it proper, he may fix the times of manu- 
mission of the female slaves before mentioned, at an earlier age than that 
which is prescribed above. 

“4. The preachers and other members of our Society, are requested to 
consider the subject of negro slavery with deep attention; and that they 
impart to the General Conference, through the medium of the Yearly Con- 
ferences, or otherwise, any important thoughts upon the subject, that the 
Conference may have full light in order to take further steps towards the 
eradicating this enormous evil from that part of the Church of God to 
which they are connected.” —(/ist. of Dis. p. 275.) 


Mark the language of this new law. They were “ Leaks than 
ever convinced ‘of the crying evil of African slavery”—noé the 
foreign trafic, but that which “still existed in these United 
States.” 

This New Rule was vigorously enforced for a time, and un- 
der its operation no doubt hundreds of slaves were manumitted. 
We have before us an old smoky MS. Journal of the Quarterly 
Meeting Conference of Dorchester Circuit, Md., which illus- 
trates its practical operation, as no published recdxds have 
ever done. 

On the inside of the front cover are the words “R. Benson, 
Jan. 18, ’96;” and the first three leaves, which, no dowtit 
contained the record from 1796 to 1804, and some offensive 
abolition matter, have been cut out. The first record still re- 
maining is of a Quarterly Meeting held March 38d, 1804, and 
contains the following: 


FRUITS OF THE NEW RULE. 


“Levin Lecompt having purchased a negro girl named Cloe, for which 
he gave the sum of two hundred dollars, and having submitted the matter 
to Conference, they thereupon determined that said Levin Lecompt shall 
make and record a regular manumission for said girl previous to the next 
Quarterly Meeting, and that he shall be authorized to hold the said girl for 
the term of twelve years from the first day of January last past. Died.” 


The following are also copied from the record of the pro- 
ceedings of Quarterly Conferences, under the several dates 
respectively : 


April 6, 1805.—“‘ The case of Joseph Meekins, who has yurchased a negro 
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woman and child, was considered. Resolved, That the said negro woman 
shall serve eight years, and the said boy named Ben shall serve until he is 
twenty-six years old. Expelled for non-compliance.” 


“The case of Samuel Cook, who had purchased a negro woman named 
Henney, was considered. Resolved, That the said woman shall serve four- 
teen years from the time of her purchase.” 


“The case of Ezekiel Vickars, who had purchased a negro man named 
Sawney, was considered. Resolved, That the said negro man shall serve 
four years from the time of his purchase.” 

“ Resolved, That certificates be produced at the next Quarterly Meeting 
Conference, by the several persons aforesaid, of their compliance with the 
aforesaid resolves.” 


July 12, 1805.—* Resolved, That in future all certificates of manumission 
shall be returned to the Conference within six months.” 


“The case of George Travers, who had bought a negro man named 
Roger, aged about 25 years, for whom he gave $318, was considered; and 
Resolved, That he manumit said negro to be free at the expiration of nine 
years from the time of the purchase.” 


December 6, 1805.—“ In the case of Levin Saunders, who purchased a 
negro man named Jacob, at £90—Aeesolved, That Jacob may be held to 
serve until the first day of January, 1814; and a child, name or sex not 
mentioned, laid over to next Quarterly Meeting Conference, when said 


Saunders must also bring forward the case of a manumitted woman which 
he has also purchased.”’ 


March 14, 1806.—" Resolved, That the Conference will not review the 
case of manumitted before decided on. Joseph Summer’s case was consid- 
ered, who had purchased two negroes, viz., Joseph Viney, aged 19 years, and 
James Viney, aged 10 years, the cost of which two negroes was £123 15s. 

“ Resolved, That they both be held to serve till they each arrive to 25 
years of age.” 

“The case of Daniel Martin was considered, who had purchased a negro 
named Ben, 16 years old, for £75. Resolwed, That Ben may be held to 
serve until he be 25 years old.” 


“The case of Job Wheatley was considered, who had purchased a negro 
girl named Rose, 14 years old, for £30. Lesolved, That Rose may be held 
to serve till she is 21 years old.” 


“The case of Walter Rawleigh was considered, who had purchased a 
negro named Moses, 23 years old, for £100. Resolved, That the said Moses 
may be held to serve ten years from the time he was purchased.” 


“The case of Henry Traverse was considered, who had purchased a ne- 
gro named David, 23 years old, for £90. Resolved, That the said David 
may be held to serve nine years from the time of purchase.” 


“The case of Henry Arnett was considered, who had purchased a negro 
50 years old, named James Hicks, for $10. Resolved, That James may be 
held to serve two years from the time of purchase.” 


“The case of Levin Saunders, brought forward from last Conference, 
was considered. Resolved, That the woman"hamed Minty, who, by former 
manumission, is to serve six years and nine months, may be held to serve 
her full time out; and the child named Ritty, two years old, shall serve 
until 21 years old.” 


‘The case of Ezekiel Vickars was considered, who had purchased a negro 
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named James Blake, 21 years old, for £88. Resolved, That James may be 
held to serve eight years from January last.” 


“* Resolved, That the Secretary send a statement to each person con- 
cerned in the negro business.” 


Thus, we have ezght cases at this one Conference! 


June 20, 1806.—‘ Roger Robertson’s case was considered, who had sold 
a negro for life, alleging ignorance of the rules of the Society. Resolved, 
That he be disowned as a member.” 


“Ez. Vickars, Walter Rawleigh, Job Whitely, Sam. Cook, and James 
Summers gave satisfactory assurances to the Conference, that they had 
complied with the resolves of last Conference respecting the manumission 
of their slaves.” 


September 5, 1806.— Nathaniel Lecompt submitted his case to the Con- 
ference. Resolved, That he manumit his negro girl Lotty, to be free Jan- 
uary 1, 1817, and return a certificate, &c.” 


November 14, 1806.—“ The case of Peggy Turnbul was considered, whe 
had purchased a female slave, named Sal, aged eight years, for which she 
gave $85. esolved, That the said girl serve until she be 21 years of age.’ 


“The case of Henry Traverse was considered, who had purchased a 
female slave, named Milly, aged 23 years, for which he gave $220. Re- 
solved, That the said girl may be held to serve sixteen years.” 


February 27, 1807.—‘* Nathan Steven’s case was heard, who had bought 
a negro girl, four years old next June, named Sarah, price $50. Deter- 
mined, That Sarah may be held to serve until she be 21 years old.” 


“The Traverse case was heard, who had purchased a negro woman, 
named Alse, aged 30 years, price $100. Determined, That she may be 
held to serve seven years, from the time of purchase.” 


‘* Michael Fitchett’s case was heard, who had purchased a negro boy, 
named Levin, aged 10 years, price £55. Determined, That he may be 
held to serve until he is 25 years old.” 


‘‘Thomas Simmons’ case was heard, who had purchased two negroes, 
viz.: Sarah, aged 14 years, price £57 10; and Elisha, aged 12 years, price 
£60. Determined, That Sarah may be held to serve until she is 25 years 
old, and Elisha, until 25 years old.” ’ 


“Francis Mibb’s case was heard, who had purchased a negro boy, 
named John, aged 13 years, price $40. Determined, That he may be held 
to serve until 25 years old.” 


October 1, 1808.—‘* Roger Cooper’s case, who had purchased a negro 
man, aged 37 years, for whom he gave $250, being submitted. Resolved, 
That the said negro may be held to serve for seven years from next Christ- 
mas,” 


March 31, 1810.—‘“ Michael Fitchett, who had purchased a negro man, 
for which he gave $300, submits his case to the Conference. Resolved, 
That he may hold said negro for ten years from the time of purchase.” 

**Oharles R. Bryan, who had purchased a negro girl, for which he gave 
$100, submits his case to the Conference. Resolved, That he may hold 
said girl until she is 25 years old.” 


July 21, 1810.*—* Joseph Dodson, having bought a negro man, requests 


* Under this date we have a copy of the ‘Report’ of the Committee on the slave 
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the advice of the Conference, when he shall set him free. Resolved, That 
they recommend him to be set free at the expiration of five years from 
the first of January next.” 


August 6, 1814.—* On examination, it was found the said Daniel held 


slaves, and not willing to give assurance of their emancipation, the Con- 
ference refused to grant him license.” 


February 23, 1816.—‘* Paul Connoway’s case, who had purchased a 
negro woman and child, was submitted to Thomas Foster and Geo. Ward, 
chosen by the said Conway, John Seward, and Samuel Cook, chosen by 
the preacher, who conjointly chose Wm. Weller, who, all having heard 
and considered all circumstances, determined that Paul Connoway execute 
a manumission of the aforesaid negroes; the woman to be free at the end 
of five years from the first day of January last, and the boy to be free 
when he shall have completed his twenty-eighth year.” 


This is the last entry in the book respecting slavery, 
though the record extends to May 2, 1829. For the last thir- 
teen years, it preserves the most profound silence upon the 
subject, showing that after a long struggle, from the first fatal 
compromise in 1784 to 1810, slavery at last triumphed, and 
the voice of the “ Quarterly Meeting Conference of Dorches- 
ter Circuit, Md.,” against it, was hushed forever. (By the 
way, this “ Dorchester Circuit,” is still within the bounds of 
the Philadelphia Conference, and is the very region from 
which Rev. Mr. Lame, a member of that Conference, was 
banished but a few-months since, for writing against slavery, 
of which, more hereafter.) 


, “PROPERTY ’’ SACRIFICED FOR METHODISM. 


The preceding record shows very clearly that at the begin- 
ning, Methodist preachers and Conferences were practical 
abolitionists. Speaking of this period, Rev. Mr. DeVinne says: 


“ Our northern apologists and historians have mistaken the knowledge 
of this period of our history. How often have I heard aged members of 
our Church at the South, lament the awful dereliction of principle in this 
case, since the time of their first union with the Church. To use their 
own language, they had made themselves poor by the unconditional eman- 
cipation of their slaves, to obtain a standing in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but that they had lived to see that very Church vitiated and over- 
run with slavery and oppression of their brethren.” 


But to go back a little in our narrative. In 1796, Bishops 
Coke and Asbury published their notes on the Discipline, in 
which we find the following on the General Rule on slavery: 
es waaay Np se es a oe i eS 


business,” made at the Easton Conference, &c., and inserted on a subsequent page 
of this work; and under date of May 14, 1814, a copy of an “Extract from the 
Journal of the Philadelphia Conference,” also given hereafter. 
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“The buying and selling the souls and bodies of men (for what is the 
body without the soul but a dead mass?) is a complicated crime. It was, 
indeed, in some measure, overlooked in the Jews, by reason of the wonder- 

ful hardness of their hearts, as was the keeping of concubines and divore- 

ing of wives at pleasure; but is totally opposite to the whole spirit‘of the 
Gospel. It has an immediate tendency to fill the mind with pride and 
tyranny, and is frequently productive of almost, every act of lust and 
cruelty which can disgrace the human species. Even the moral philoso- 
pher will candidly confess, that if there be a God, every perfection he pos- 
sesses must be opposed to a practice so contrary to every moral idea which 
can influence the human mind.”—(Zist. of Dis. p. 326.) 


.ANOTHER STEP TAKEN. 


In 1800, the following new paragraphs were inserted among 
the rules adopted in 1796, and given on page 24, viz. : 


‘When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a slave, or slaves, 
by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, un- 
less he executes, if it be practicable,.a legal emancipation of such slaves, 
conformably to the laws of thé State in which he lives.” 


This year, also, we have the following: 


* Brother Lathomus moved, that every member of the Methodist Epis: 
copal Church, holding slaves, shall, within the term of one year from the 
date hereof, give an instrument of emancipation for all his slaves; and 
the Quarterly Meeting Conference shall determine on the time the slave 
shall serve, if the laws of the State do not expressly prohibit their eman- 
cipation. Negatived.”—(Journals of General Conference, vol. i. p. 14.) 


‘The Annual Conferences are directed to draw up addresses for the grad- 
ual emancipation of the slaves, to the legislatures of those States in which 
no general laws have been passed for that purpose. These addresses shall 
urge, in the most respectful, but pointed manner, the necessity of a law 
for the gradual emancipation of the slaves; proper committees shall be 
appointed by the Annual Conferences, out of the most respectable of our 
friends, for the conducting of the business; and the presiding elders, 
deacons, and travelling preachers, shall procure as many proper signa- 
tures as possible to the addresses, and give all the assistance in their power, 
in every respect, to aid the committees, and to further this blessed un- 
dertaking. Let this be continued from year to year till the desired end be 
accomplished.” —({Hist. of Dis. p. 276.) 


THIRD STEP DOWNWARD. 


In 1804, the section on slavery, adopted in 1896 (see page 
24), was materially toned down. For “the crying evil of 
American” slavery, we have “the evil,” &c., as if it was 
not a “crying” evil. For “more than ever convinced,” they 
substituted “as much as ever convinced;” and instead of 
“the African slavery which still exists in these United States,” 
we have merely the word “slavery.” Several other amend- 
ments of the Rule were made at this Conference, among which 
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was the “exemption of the societies in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee,” from the operation of the 
Rule, the striking out of the paragraph, added in 1800, re- 
specting petitions, &c. (see above), and the insertion of the 
‘following in its place: 

“Let our preachers, from time to time, as occasion serves, admonish and 


exhort all slaves to render due respect and obedience to the commands and 
interests of their respective masters.”—(See Journals, pp. 60, 62, 33.) 


They had now ceased to testify to the masters against the. 


“ execrable villany” of holding slaves, and gone to preaching 
to the slaves to submit to their oppressors ! 


FOURTH STEP DOWNWARD. 


In 1808, all that related to slaveholding among private 
members (Sec. 2 and 3 of 1796) was stricken out, and the fol- 
lowing put in its place: 

‘The General Conference authorizes each Annual Conference to form 
their own regulations, relative to buying and selling slaves.” 

What a stride downward was here! It was not the holding 
of slaves that each Conference was to regulate, but the 
“buying and selling.” And to clear the track, they also 
struck out paragraph 5, of the Rules of 1804, so that there 
was nothing left in the Discipline against buying and selling 
slaves, except the General Rule on the subject.—(//is#. p. 578.) 

This year the General Rule against slavery was again tam- 
pered with, not by the Conference, but by some unknown 
hand. Instead of reading, as heretofore, “The buying or sell- 
ing,” &e., it was made to read, “The buying and selling,” &c.; 
putting “and” in the place of “or” all the way through; so 
that a person must buy and sell two men, two women, and 
two children, in order to 0 violate the Rule! Fi} ae 


SLAVERY TRIUMPHANT. 


Fr om this time the tide of slavery sivept onward with re- 
sistless fury. Methodism had made her peace with it, except 
so far as to keep slaveholders out of the ministry, and out of 
official stations, such as Leaderships, &c.; and thus it spread 
over the Southern States, gathering slaveholders by thousands 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her ministers having 
ceased to preach against slavery as in former years, were no 
more persecuted on that account; ‘ American SLAveRy—the 


| 
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vilest that ever saw the sun’”*—was fairly baptized and intro- 
duced into the Church of Wesley and Coke, and Asbury and 
Garrettson! Could angels have wept, they would have be- 
dewed the very graves of these holy men with their tears from 
heaven, in view of this disgraceful compromise with sin! 
What a sad and terrible apostasy from the exalted position of 
former years ! 

This year, also, an attempt was made by Stephen G. Roszel 
to modify the Rule still further; and T. L. Budd moved to 
strike the whole section out of the Discipline. (/Jowrnal, vol. i. 
p- 93.) But neither of these attempts succeeded. 


SLIGHT RESISTANCE AGAIN. 


Under date of July 21, 1810, we find the following in the 
old record of the Quarterly Meeting Conference of Dorchester 
Circuit, Maryland, described on page 25: 


** Resolved, That the ‘ Report of the Committee on the Slave Business,’ 
made at the Eastern Conference (being the Annual Conference for this and 
the other districts in conferential connection with this) last spring, be in- 
serted on the records of this Conference, viz. : 

“Ist. That every preacher and every Quarterly Meeting Conference be 
advised, and they are hereby advised, to use all their lawful and prudential 
influence to promote the freedom of slaves. 

“Od. That they be further advised and requested not to give license to 
any persons, who come forward in future to preach or exhort, who hold 
slaves, excepting they give assurances that their slaves shall be emancipated 
if the laws will admit of it. 

“3d. That the preachers be requested in all future apointments of class- 
leaders, not to appoint any who are unfriendly to the freedom of slaves. 

‘4th. That every member of our Church who sells a slave into perpetual 
slavery, shall be called to a trial, as in cases of immorality.” 


, . \ . 

Under date of May 14, 1814, we have the following interest- 
ing extract from the Journals of the Philadelphia Conference. 
It is taken from the same old record already described. We 
commend it to the consideration of those members of that 
body, who accuse some of their anti-slavery brethren of being 
innovators, &e. 

“ Extract from the Journal of the Philadelphia Conference. If any mem- 
ber of our Church purchase a slave or slaves, the preacher having the 
charge of the circuit or station where such member may belong, shall 
nominate two white male members of our Society, and call upon such pur- 
chaser to nominate two others, which four persons shall nominate a fifth, 


and those five persons shall form a committee, who shall determine on the 
time such slave or slaves shall serve such purchaser, who shall execute and 


* John Wesley. 


@& 
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have recorded a deed of manumission accordingly, in which manumission, 
if the slaves be females, provision shall be made for the freedom of any 
child or children of such slave or slaves, which may be born after the pur- 
chase, to be free either immediately after birth, or at furthest the female 
children within twenty-one, and the male children within twenty-five years 
after their birth. But if such purchaser be dissatisfied with the decision 
of the committee, he may appeal to the next Quarterly Meeting Conference 
of that circuit or station, and the decision of such Conference in the case 
shall be final. And if such purchaser refuse either to submit to this course, 
or to comply with the decision of the committee, or with the decision of the 
Quarterly Meeting Conference in case of appeal, he shall be expelled the 
Society. Nevertheless, this Rule shall not be executed in any place, fur- 
ther than the laws of the State, in which such place may be, will admit of. 
‘“‘Signed in behalf of the Conference. 
*¢ April 16, 1814.” 


FIFTH STEP DOWNWARD. 


In 1820, J. Axley, seconded by L. McCombs, offered the 
following resolution in the General Conference : 

“ Resolved, &c., That no person shall hereafter be licensed as a local | 
preacher or exhorter, nor shall the Annual Conferences receive any one as 
a travelling preacher on trial, or into the travelling connection, who holds 
slaves.” 

Though pending before the Conference on adjournment, 
May 22, yet when they met the next day, it was not called up; 
other business was crowded in by “ Br. Roszel,” and thus it 
was given the go-by.—(Journal, vol. i. px 228.) 


SIXTH STEP DOWNWARD. 


A few years afterwards, even this Br. Roszel seems to have 
seen the fruit of his mistaken policy. Hence, on the 17th of 
May, 1828, he offered the following, seconded by P. W. Cart- 
wright : : 

** Resolved, by the Delegates of the Annual Conference in General Con- 
ference assembled, That in all cases when there is credible testimony 
against any members, showing that they treat their slave or slaves with in- 
humanity, either in not supplying them with comfortable and sufficient 
food or raiment, or in separating husbands and wives or parents and chil- 
dren, by biying or selling them m an inhuman traffic of our fellow-crea- 
tures, the person or persons so offending shall be dealt with in the same 
manner as in the cases of immorality; and that this regulation be inserted 
in our form of Discipline.” 

Observe now, that this resolution did not bear upon slave- 
holding as such, either by ministers or private members; but 
upon what are called, in modern parlance, “the evils of sla- 
very.” ‘And yet it was summarily “laid on the table!” The 
Conference refused even to consider a proposition to forbid the 
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inhuman treatment of the poor bondmen and bondwomen held 
by the membership of the Church!—(See Journal, vol. i. p. 
337.) 

STONING THE PROPHETS. 


At the General Conference held in Cincinnati, in 1836, the 


following preamble and resolutions were adopted, on motion 
of 8. G. Roszel: 


‘* Whereas great excitement has pervaded this country on the subject of 
modern abolitionism, which is reported to have been increased in this city, 
recently, by the unjustifiable conduct of two members of the General Con- 
ference, in lecturing upon, and in favor of that agitating topic ;—and where- 
as, such a course on the part of any of its members is calculated to bring 
upon this body the suspicion and distrust of the community, and misrep- 
resent its sentiments in regard to the point at issue ;—and whereas, in this 
aspect of the case, a due regard for its own character, as well as a just con- 
cern for the interests of the Church confided to its care, demand a full, de- 
cided, and unequivocal expression of the views of the General Conference 
in the premises,—Therefore, 

“1, Resolved, by the delegates of the Annual Conferences in General 
Conference assembled, That they disapprove, in the most unqualified sense, 
the conduct of the two members of the General Conference, who are re- 
ported to have lectured in this city recently, upon and in favor of modern 
abolitionism. | 

“9, Resolved, by the delegates of the Annual Conferences in General 
Conference assembled, That they are decidedly opposed to modern aboli- 
tionism, and wholly disclaim any right, wish or intention, to interfere in 
the civil and political relation between master and slave, as it exists in the 
slaveholding States of this Union.” —(Jowrnal, vol. i. p. 447.) 


-The “two members” thus censured were Geo. Storrs and 
Wm. Norris of New England, who had attended a regular 
weekly meeting of the Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society, a few 
evenings before, and taken part in its proceedings. _ 


ALL STEADY AND QUIET AGAIN. 


At the same Conference a committee on slavery reported, 
that “it would be highly improper for the General Conference 
to take any action that would alter or change our Rules on 
the subject of slavery ;” and adopted the following resolution : 

*« Resolved, That it is inexpedient to make any change in our book of 
Discipline respecting slavery, and that we deem it improper further to agi- 


tate. the subject in the General Conference at present.”—(Journal, vol. i. 
p. 475.) 


OFFICIALLY ADVISED NOT TO AGITATE. 


This Conference also issued a Pastoral Address, signed by 
the bishops, exhorting the Church “to abstain from all aboli- 


tion movements and associations; to refrain from patronizing 
3 
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any of their publications ;” and to “wholly refrain from the 
agitating subject.” 


A DEEPER PLUNGE DOWNWARD. 


Not long previous to the General Conference of 1840, Rev. 8. 
Comfort, then of Missouri Conference, but now of Oneida, was 
charged with maladministration, for allowing a colored person 
to testify in a Church trial, and appealed to the General Con- 
ference. When his appeal came up, Ignatius A. Few offered 
the following resolution, which was seconded by Dr. George 
Peck, and adopted by the Conference, 74 to 46: 

“Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable, for any preacher 
| among us, to permit colored persons to give testimony against white per- 


_ sons, in any State where they are denied that privilege in trials at law.”— 
(Journal, vol. ii. p. 60.) 


STILL DOWNWARD—SLAVEHOLDING ALLOWED IN THE MINISTRY. 


At this General Conference, a memorial was presented from 
fifteen official members of Westmoreland Circuit, Baltimore 
Conference, complaining that ordination had been withheld 
from some of their local preachers, merely because they were 
slaveholders. This memorial was referred to a committee of 
nine, and a report presented and adopted, which concludes 
with the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, By the delegates of the several Annual Conferences in Gen- 
eral Conference Assembled, that, under the provisional exception of the 
general rule of the Church on the subject of slavery, the simple holding of 
slaves, or mere ownership of slave property, in States or territories where 
the laws do not admit of emancipation and permit the liberated slave to 
enjoy freedom, constitutes no legal barrier to the election or ordination of 
ministers to the various grades of office known in the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and cannot, therefore, be considered as oper- 
ating any forfeiture of right in view of such election and ordination.”— 
(Journal, vol. ii. pp. 167-171.) 

This resolution greatly encouraged and emboldened the 
slave-power in the Church, and its evil effects were very soon 
apparent. 


A STILL LOWER DEPTH—A SLAVEHOLDING BISHOP. 


The General Conference of 1840 had so far endorsed the 
doctrine that slaveholding should be no bar to the ministry, 
that the way seemed quite clear, so far as the views of that 
body were concerned, for the ministry generally to go into 
“the slave business.” It is not strange, therefore, that at their 
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next session, 1844, Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was found to be a slave- 
holder. This brought the General Conference to a dead stand. 
They must either do something with Bishop Andrew, or openly 
tolerate slaveholding in the highest dignitaries of the Church. 
Some action was rendered the more imperative, from the fact 
that the position taken by the General Conference of 1840, 
in regard to colored testimony and slaveholding local pr each- 
ers, had precipitated a secession at the North, and the organi- 
zation of the Wesleyan Methodist Church only a year before. 
The Conference was therefore constrained, either to notice the 
connection of Bishop Andrew with slavery, or encourage still 
further secession. 

The bishops united in an Address to the Conference, “ rec- 
ommending the postponement of further action in the case 
of Bishop Andrew until the ensuing General Conference.”— 
(Journal for 1844, p. 75.) But the Conference were not wil- 
ling to let the matter rest thus, and Hnally adopted the follow- 
ing, by a vote of 110 to 68: 


“ Whereas, The Discipline of our Church forbids the doing any thing 
calculated to destroy our itinerant general superintendency; and whereas - 
Bishop Andrew has become connected with slavery by marriage and oth- 
erwise, and this act having drawn after it circumstances which, in the esti- 
mation of the General Conference, will greatly embarrass the exercise of 
his office as an itinerant general superintendent, if not in some places en- 
tirely prevent it; therefore, 
»  * Resolved, That it is the sense of this Gadi Conference, that he i : 
sist from the exercise of his office, so long as this yo ates remains.’ 
| (Journal for 1844, pp. 65, 66.) 

No complaint is here made on moral erounds against epis- 
copal slaveholding. It is solely on the ground that a slave- 
holding bishop would not be well received in New England 
and other Northern States. besides, the bishop was left a 
bishop still—aye, and a slaveholding bishop, with his name in 
the Discipline and Hymn-book, and drawing his salary the 
same as other bishops. It is worthy of note, also, that all the 
delegates from the Missouri Conference, said to be so intensely 
anti-slavery just now, voted against the above resolution, thus 
actually approving of slavery in the episcopacy. 


RESULT OF THE PRECEDING ACTION. 


~The southern delegates, finding that a slight check was 
about to be put upon slavery, so far as the episcopacy was 
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concerned, first protested, then got a plan of separation adopt- 
ed, and finally went home and seceded, taking with them most 
of the membership in the slaveholding States. In due time 
they sued the Book Agents, and pro-slavery judges gave 
them a large share of the Church property; and they now 
constitute the “ Methodist Episcopal Church South,” and are 
breeding, buying, selling, owning, and whipping negroes to 
their hearts’ content, having stripped every thing out of the 
Discipline that would even forbid their bishops from going 
into the African slave-trade. 

Thus, from 1784 to 1844, the standard of anti-slavery in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had been going down, down, 
Down, till that which was once disallowed in the most humble 
private member, was now openly tolerated in a Methodist 
bishop! To be sure, the Conference had confirmed the action 
of the Baltimore Conference in suspending F. A. Harding, one 
of their preachers, for holding slaves, but they left Bishop An- 
drewa bishop still, with his name enrolled with others as such, 
and receiving a salary like the rest, for ir a services. 


DR. DURBIN A WITNESS. 


Ree upon the case of Bishop Andrew, Dr. Durbin said: 


‘** We have had some strange statements here in regard to the legislation 
of the Church on the subject of slavery. Brethren have tried to make the 
impression, to use one of their own figures, that the North has been putting 
the screws on the South, and continually pressing them harder, until at last 
the compression can be endured no longer. Sir, the facts in "the case are 
just the reverse of all this. The history of the Church shows this point 
indisputably, that the highest ground that has ever been held upon the 
subject was taken at the very organization of the Church, and that conces- 
sions have been made by the Church continually, from that time to this, in 
view of the necessities of the South; that while the anti-slavery principle 
has never been abandoned, our rules have been made less and less stringent, 
and our language less and less severe.” 


On the 7th of April, 1847, the Philadelphia Conference, then 
in session at Wilmington, Delaware, addressed a special Pas- 
toral Address to the slaveholders of Northampton and Acco- 
mac counties, Virginia, disclaiming all anti-slavery tendencies; 
professing to be as pro-slavery as the Southern Church; point- 
ing to their antecedents in proof of their conservatism ; and 
entreating them to remain quietly with the Northern portion 
of the Church. This address is entitled “* Pastoral Address of 
the Philadelphia Annual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
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pal Church, to the Societies under its care within the bounds of 
the Northampton and Accomac Circuits, dated April 7, 1847.” 

In this remarkable Address we find the following very ex- 
plicit passages : 


** We Jearn that the simple cause of the unhappy excitement among you 
is, that some suspect us, or affect to suspect us, of being abolitionists. Yet 
no particular act of the Conference, or any particular member thereof, is 
adduced as the ground of the erroneous and injurious suspicion. We would 
ask you, brethren, whether the conduct of our ministry among you for sixty 
years past ought not to be sufficient to protect us from this charge—whether 
the question we have been accustomed, for a few years past, to put to can- 
didates for admission among us, namely, Ave you an abolitionist? and 
without each one answered in the negative he was not received, ought not 
to protect us from the charge—whether the action of the last Conference 
on this particular matter ought not to satisfy any fair and candid mind that 
we are not, and do not desire to be abolitionists? The views and purposes 
of the last Conference to which we refer, were expressed in the words be- 
low, which we must believe have not been generally read in your commu- 
nity, or the apprehensions which have been so earnestly expressed would 
never have been entertained. The words of the Conference are: 

“*¢The committee, to whom was referred a certain preamble and resolu- 
tion on the subject of slavery and abolition, recommend the following report: 

“¢That we, the members of the Philadelphia Annual Conference, are as 
much as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery; but at the same time 
we know our calling too well to interfere with matters not properly belong- 
ing to the Christian ministry. We stand, in relation to slavery and aboli- 
tion, where we have always stood, and where we expect to stand, ‘ walking 
by the same rule and minding the same things;’ and ask that our action in 
the past may be taken as an index to our action in the future; therefore, 

“*1, Resolved, That we will abide by the Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as it is; and will resist every attempt to alter it in refer- 
ence to slavery, so as to change the terms of membership. 

“¢9. Resolved, That we sincerely deprecate all agitation of the exciting 
subjects which have unhappily divided the Church; and, impressed with 
the vital importance, especially for these times, of the apostolic injunction, 
‘Be at peace among yourselves,’ we will, as far as lies in our power, ‘ follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.’ 

*** Upon presenting this paper to you, in which we say, ‘ We stand, in 
relation to slavery and abolition, where we have always stood,’ it is proper 
that we should remind you of the fact, that the provisions in the Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, with respect to slavery, are precisely the same, even to the very 
words. We cannot, therefore, see how we can be regarded as abolitionists, 
without the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church South being 
considered in the same light,’ &e. 

‘* Wishing you all heavenly benediction, we are, dear brethren, yours in 
Christ. J. P. Dursiy, 

J. KEnnapy, 

Ienatius T. Cooper, } Committee.” * 
Wm. H. Guitper, 

JOSEPH CASTLE, | 


 Wirmineton, Deu., April 7, 1847.” 





* History of the Great Secession, by Dr. Elliott, p. 1083, Document 72. 
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How distinctly the Philadelphia Conference shook out their 
pro-slavery colors in this Address! Its sole object, most ob- 
viously, was to conciliate the slaveholders of Northampton and 
Accomac counties, Virginia, by convincing them that they, the 
Conference, were just as pro-slavery as the Church South, and 
would never disturb them in their abominable iniquities. And 
the sequel has proved that the Conference have kept their 
pledge, as subsequent pages will sorrowfully bear witness. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SLAVEHOLDING. 


The Pastoral Address of the General Conference of 1856 
not only declared that “little or no mercenary slaveholding 
exists in the Church,” but that “none of the members of this 
[that] General Conference entertained pro-slavery senti- 
ments.”* Indeed, the border delegates repeatedly declared 
themselves to be “anti-slavery ;” and in that same address 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with thousands of slaves 
held by her membership, and hundreds of leaders, and stew- 
ards, and exhorters, and local preachers, and even some trav- 
elling preachers, holding slaves (as we shall soon show), sol- 
emnly wiped her mouth and said: “ Our position, from the 
beginning, has been that of an anti-slavery Church; and in 
both slave and free States THIS I8 OUR PRESENT ATITTUDE.”+ It } 
was useless, as things were drifting when that address was re- 
ported and adopted (but Heaven knows without our act)—it 
was useless to object, or even raise a question; but we thought 
of the terrible words of Jehovah to ancient Israel—“ Though 
thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap [the soap 
of frothy declaration and profession of innocence], yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God.” 


BALTIMORE ‘‘ ANTI-SLAVERY.”’ 


Well, the Conference adjourned, and the “anti-slavery” 
delegation from “Old Baltimore” went home, and the first 
time they come together as a Conference, March 17, 1857, 
they express their “ anti-slavery” in the following resolutions : 

* Resolved, By the Baltimore Conference, in Conference assembled, that 
we highly deprecate the agitation of the slavery question, which has already 
resulted to the great detriment of the political and religious interests of the 
country. ’ 

‘* Resolved, That, as heretofore, we will oppose with zeal any aggression 
which shall be attempted by the abolition agitations of the country.” 


* Printed Journal, p. 297. t Ibid. t Jeremiah, ii, 22. 


/ 
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Of nearly four hundred “anti-slavery” preachers in the 
Conference, only fourteen voted against these resolutions. 
Such is the “ anti-slavery” of the Border Conferences. 

Speaking of the passage of these resolutions, Rev. J. D. Long 
has’ the following pertinent and eloquent remarks: 


“ The first resolution deprecates the agitation of slavery. Observe care- 
fully. The Conference does not deprecate slavery, but it deprecates resist- 
ance to the aggressions of slavery. The Conference does not deprecate the 
fact that four millions of our brethren are in hopeless and worse than 
Egyptian bondage; that they are increasing at the fearful rate of one hun- 
dred thousand a year; that the day on which they passed the resolution 
two hundred and fifty human beings came into the world with the slave- 
holder’s brand of infamy wpon them. The Conference did not deprecate 
the introduction of slavery into Kansas, the late inhuman and anti-Christian 
decision of the majority of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott, 
the existence of the slave-pens in the very city in which they were assem- 
bled. Perhaps at the very time they were debating the above resolutions, 
several of their brethren in Christ were being handcuffed and marched 
down to some ship bound for Charleston or New Orleans; husbands were 
parted from wives to whom they were united by some of the very preach- 
ers who were pledging themselves zealously to oppose all denunciation of 
the infamous traffic in human flesh; children were separated from their 
mothers, though offered to the Lord in holy consecration, and baptized, 
perhaps, by these very ministers, in the name of the Holy Trinity. Yes! 
that very hour, perhaps, violated females of the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Episcopal Churches were crying to God for mercy and sup- 
port, while their shepherds were pledging themselves to human wolves and 
bears that they would not interfere to rescue them, and would not suffer 
others to do it. Oh, ye degenerate sons of the immortal Wesley! how 
shall ye escape the condemnation of outraged Christianity and civilization ? 
The future historian of the Methodist Episcopal Church will blush with 
shame when he comes to the proceedings of this annual session of your 
Conference.” —(Pictures of Slavery, pp. 282, 288.) 


Let the reader compare these “anti-slavery” resolutions 
with the resolutions passed by the Conference held in that 
same city seventy-seven years before, as already quoted on 
page 17, and see if the “anti-slavery” of that region in 1857 is 
the same that ‘the fathers” inculcated there in 1780. That 
the contrast may be the more palpable, we place the old and 
new resolutions side by side in parallel columns: 


“* Quest. 17. Does this Conference  ‘ Resolved, By the Baltimore Con- 

acknowledge that slavery is contrary ference, in Conference assembled, that 
to the laws of God, man, and nature, we highly deprecate the agitation of 
and hurtful to society; contrary to the slavery question, which has al- 
the dictates of conscience and pure ready resulted to the great detriment 
religion, and doing that we would of the political and religious interests 
not others should do to us and ours? of the country. 
Do we pass our disapprobation onall = *‘ Resolved, That, as heretofore, we 
our friends who keep slaves, and ad- will oppose with zeal any aggression 
vise their freedom ? which shall be attempted by the ab- 
“Ans. Yes,” —(Min’s, v. i. p. 12.) olition agitations of the country.” 
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Alas for Methodism! alas for humanity! alas for Chris- 
tianity and justice! when the career of the most spiritual and 
evangelical Church in the land is marked by an apostasy so 
terrible, and a blindness and callousness so loudly calling for 
the judgments of Heaven upon us! Who can contemplate it 
and not exclaim—Surely judgment is turned away back- 
ward, and justice standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter. Yea, truth faileth; and he 
that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey.”* How sig- 
nally is this last remark verified in the cases of Revs. Lona, 
and McoCarrmr, and Cunnineuam, and Lame, and many others, 
who, the moment they take a decided stand against oppression, 
are maligned in every possible way, and made a “prey” to 
every species of detraction! So it was with Wilberforce and 
Clarkson in England, and with the active abolitionists from 
1840 to 1844 in our own Church; and so it will be until the 
battle is fought, the victory won, and the trump of Jubilee, 
filled with the breath of the Almighty, shall proclaim from 
every tower and bulwark and palace of our beloved Church, 
that suavery in her bosom shall be no longer! 

“They that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution.” And so in the struggle with slavery. It is our 
solemn conviction, that a man who is not deczded enough, and 
active enough, and fearless enough to offend the slave interest 
of the South, and their apologists at the North, and be well 
abused on that account, will never do much harm to the cause 
of slavery. He is too much like a Christian who serves God 
so “prudently” as never to offend Satan, or materially to dis- 
turb his sway in the earth. But we must close this chapter. 

At the time of the separation in 1845, most of the slave- 
holders seceded; but the Baltimore Conference, being partly 
in slave territory and partly on free soil, did not go with the 
seceders. For this there were several reasons. In defending 
their own action in the case of Mr. Harding, they had offended 
the Southern fire-eaters and conciliated the North; and, more- 
over, they were not then as pro-slavery as other portions of 
the South. They staid with the North, therefore, and by this 
means considerable slave territory, and not a few slaveholders, 
were still left within the present bounds of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. And so further west, in Western Virginia, 


* Isaiah, lix. 14, 15. 
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Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas, we had slave territory left 
under our jurisdiction, and more or less slaveholders. Of the 
effects of this leaven of iniquity still left in the Church, the 
reader will learn more in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER III. 


OUR PRESENT CONNECTION WITH SLAVERY.—SLA VEHOLD- 
ERS IN THE PRIVATE MEMBERSHIP. 


In this chapter we shall show that we have now from ten 
to twenty thousand slaveholders among the private members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The present Methodist Episcopal Church in these United 
States consists of 47 annual conferences; 6502 travelling 
preachers; 7530 local preachers; and 956,555 members and 
probationers.* Of these, about 600 travelling preachers, 800 
local preachers, and 100,000 members are in slave territory— 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. This is “the infected district”—the part of the 
body spiritual upon which the gangrene of slavery still lingers 5. 
and in this chapter we propose to show, that notwithstanding 
the stampede of slaveholders in 1845, we are now, as a Church, 
more deeply and criminally involved in slaveholding than at | 
any former period of our history. For this there have been , 
several causes, some of which we will here enumerate. 

1. A border of slave territory was left in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church after the secession. Many of the preachers 
and members in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, still adhered to the North, among 
whom were thousands of slaveholders in the private member- 
ship, and not a few in the local ministry. 

2. The great issue raised with the ‘ Methodist Episcopal 
Church South,” after the secession, diverted the mind of the 
North from the subject of the remaining Methodist slavehold- 
ing on the border. 


* (General Minutes for 1858. 
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3. The Wesleyan secession of 1843 had taken many of the 
most earnest anti-slavery men, both lay and clerical, out of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

4, The stand taken by the Baltimore Conference in the case 
of Bishop Andrew, though it was no indication of anti-slavery 
principle, secured for a time the confidence of the North, and 
led to special care not to press them too hard upon the subject 
of slavery, and to regard them with sympathy and forbearance. 

5. The oft-repeated.and solemn declarations of the repre- 
sentatives of the Border Conferences, Baltimore especially, 
that there was little slaveholding within their territory; that 
what existed there was of the most mild and benevolent type; 
and that Methodism was fast loosening the chains of the slave, 
and reducing the amount of slaveholding ;—this testimony 
from men who ought to be worthy of credit, led the Church 
to forego its inquiries and scrutiny as to the amount and qual- 
ity of slaveholding within her pale, and the result will soon 
appear. LEvenas late as the last General Conference, we were 
assured that there was but little slavery in the Church, and 
that if let alone there would soon be none. So emphatically 
was this old story repeated, that the Committee on the Pastoral 
Address reported, and the General Conference adopted, the 
statement that “‘ LirrLeE OR NO MERCENARY SLAVEHOLDING EXISTS 
IN THE Caurca.”—( 
has been rocked to sleep; while the enemy has sowed his tares, 
till we are now far worse off, so far as slavery is concerned, 
than we were when the Wesleyans seceded in 1843: or at the 
time of the great Southern secession in 1844. This will be 
abundantly apparent as we proceed to establish the proposition 
that we have now from ten to twenty thousand lay slaveholders 





me in the Church, and to the chapters which follow. 


“L. In their Episcopal Address for 1856, our bishops said : 


_,. “ We have six Annual Conferences which are wholly or in part in slave 
territory. These Conferences have a white Church membership, including 
probationers, of more than one hundred and forty-three thousand. * * * 
They have a colored Church membership, including probationers, of more 
than twenty-eight thousand,” &c¢c.—(Journals, vol. ili. p. 199.) 


But they included the whole of the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Conferences, which are only in part in slave territory ; 
and from careful estimates we are satisfied that our member- 
ship in slave territory does not exceed one hundred thousand. 
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Of these we believe that at least reecnien mene are slave- 


holders! Wa Nae Br | eo. 


If. Great numbers of color ed weiele are held as Alive with- 
in the territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The slave territory still covered by our Church, exclusive of 
Texas, amounts to 231,914 square miles, viz. : 








§q. miles. §q. miles. 
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In this territory there are 3,237,458 whites, 914,376 slaves, 
136,958 slaveholders, and about 100,000 Mathadiae. as the 
following table will show :* 

























































STATES. Whites. | Slaves. Slaveholders. Methodists. 
Delaware.......% 71,169 2,290 809 
Maryland....... 717,948 90,368 16,040 
Virginia ........ 894.800 472/528 55,063 90,0007 
Dist. of Columbia 87,940 3,687 1,477 
Kentucky,..25.... 761,413 210,981 88,385 8,048 
LIONEL See a C0 592,004 87,422 19,185 6,270 
Arkansas........ 162,189 47,100 | 5,999 1,262 

3,237,458 914,376 | 136,958 100,580 





The proportion of white males over twenty years of age is 
about one fifth; so that the proportion of 3,237,458 who are 
over twenty-one years of age, and therefore capable of owning 
slaves, cannot exceed 650,000. Among these there are 136,958 
slaveholders, or about one out of every five. If then the 
50,000 male Methodists in this border territory, as a whole, 
hold slaves in the same proportion that others do, there are at 
least 10,000 slaveholders among these 100,580 Methodists. 

But even this is not a fair estimate. It is well known that 
the most wealthy class own the slaves in all the slave States; 
and it is equally well known that the Methodists of Delaware, 


. Maryland, and Virginia, are the wealthiest class in the com- 


1858. : : ' / : 


munity. The just inference therefore is, that the Methodists 
there hold even more than an average proportion of the slaves. 


* These figures are taken from “‘ De Bow’s Compendium of the Census of 1850.” 
+ This amount is estimated for those portions of the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Conferences lyi in slave territory. ‘The balance is from the General Minutes of 
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Soméboily i in these States hold nearky a ‘Tnillion of human be- 


ings in bondage—one fourth of all the slaves in the United 
States and the fair presumption is, that inasmuch as the Dis- 





cipline does not forbid it, the Methodists there own their full 


share of them. And this presumption is strengthened by the 
opinions of those who have lived in those States, and know the 
amount of slaveholding there by our members. 


III. Some time in 1852, or 1853, we think, a slave escaped 
from his Methodist master, and fled into Pennsylvania. His 
master pursued him; the slave armed himself and resisted, 
and finally the pursuing master, whose name was GorsucH, we 
believe, was shot and killed. Not long after, a flaming obitu- 
ary of this Methodist man-stealer was published in the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, the great official organ of the 
Church, expressing much sympathy for the “ unfortunate” op- 
pressor, but without an intimation of disapproval of the infa- 
mous business in which he lost his life. We write wholly 
from memory, but presume most of our roaery will ag 
the circumstances. 4 » dA 


[TVeeDr. E/T. ees. of he Phiiaadipita cry racy ee e: 
a strong opposer of the abolitionists, declares that to such an“ “™ 


extent are the male members of the Church in Maryland slave- 
holders, that the Official Boards could not be organized with- 
out taking such for leaders, stewards, &c.* Now there are 
some 100,000 members in that region, say 50,000 males. Ten 
officers to every hundred members is a large officiary, which 
would require only 5000 to fill the offices; and yet Dr. Cooper 
informs us that these offices cannot be filled by non-slavehold- 
ers. There are not enough of them! If the doctor’s excuse 
for trampling upon the « Discipline as it is,” is founded in 
truth (which we cannot doubt), then have we, at least, 30,000 
instead of 10,000 slaveholders in Maryland and Virginia alone: 
Only think of it! Of 50,000 male members in this } part of our 
Church territory, not enough are not slaveholders to man the 


Official Boards! 


V. Rev. J. D. Liowet in his “ Pictur es of enna | in Chureh « 


and State,” declares that our members in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are deeply involved in slaveholding. 


* Articles in the Christian Advocate and Journal, 


edt 
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Brother Long is now, and has been for some twenty years, 
a worthy member of the Philadelphia Conference. He was 
born in Maryland ; his father was a slaveholder, and he him- 
self became the owner of a slave on the death of his father. 
But he manumitted him at once for Christ’s sake; and recent- 
ly, against every earthly interest, except the pleasure of doing 
right, has borne his solemn testimony against the sum of all 
villanies. For this he has been maligned and persecuted in 
almost every possible way ;* till at length he was obliged to 
flee, like a hunted roe, from the land of his birth and the grave 
of his father, to find a refuge and a home on the free soil of 
the North.t We know Brother Long personally, and we ven- 
ture the assertion, not only that prior to his recent disclosures, 
he was one of the last men in all his Conference whose word 
anybody would call in question; but that no candid person 
ean see and talk with him for an hour, without being satisfied 
of his entire truthfulness and moral honesty. And now what 
says Brother Long? Hear him! 


“ According to the minutes of the Conference,{ in 1856, there were up- 
wards of 15,000 white members and probationers in the slave portion of 
the Conference. Of this number there are at least 1000 mercenary slave- 
holders ;§ these thousand slaveholders own at least 8000 slaves. Numbers 
own from five to ten. I know one individual who owns twenty. Intelligent 
laymen, in that section of the country, will not think this a large estimate, 
but quite within the bounds of truth. 

““] cannot speak for the Baltimore Conference, though it is certain that 
it has a vastly larger slaveholding territory than the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. If that Conference has jurisdiction over one thousand mercenary 
slaveholders, and these own 3000 slaves, then we have 6000 slaves owned 
by 2000 members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, all sheltered by the 
Discipline of our Church. 

“It is my opinion that 8000 of our Philadelphia Conference members, 
who are not actual slaveholders, are yet advocates of slavery; and would 
rejoice to inherit slaves, or otherwise obtain them. If these 3000 or 6000 
slaves, doomed in their persons and posterity to toil that others may reap, 
could have appeared before the General Conference of 1856, that noble and 
generous body of Christian ministers would have been moved to tears. In- 
deed, the poor slave cannot go to Conventions and Conferences to plead his 
own cause. He cannot know his benefactors. His mind is doomed to eter- 
nal barrenness. He who advocates his cause, in the public estimation, par- 


* We have before us a letter sent to him from Maryland, containing a quantity of 
negroes’ hair filled with Scotch snuff. These, we suppose, are plantation logic—the 
black wool to stop the ears of Mercy, and snuff to blind the eyes of Justice, to the 
slashed and bleeding bodies, and the screams and entreaties of tortured slaves. 

+ Brother Long is now settled at Auburn, N. Y. 


¢ The Philadelphia, which takes in but a small portion of the slave territory under 
examination, 


§ This does not include all, of course, 
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takes in some degree of his degradation. I will advance another opinion. 
I do it with caution. I know it will be called in question, if not positively 
denied; but I court investigation; and if the statement can be proved false, 
I will rejoice. 

‘“T make bold to declare that there are more slaves owned now by mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church than in 1845,” &¢.—(Pictures, 
p. 49.) 


In this estimate, Brother Long does not pretend to include 
all who hold slaves; for he says: 

‘By actual slaveholders, I mean those who hold them for gain, just as 
the utterly irreligious do; without any reference to brethren who have 


manumitted their slaves, to be free at twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-five 
years.” —(Ldid.) 


Again: “ At one small county appointment,” says Brother 
Long, “in the fall of 1855 and winter of 1856, I knew two 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church whi died and left 
from twenty-five to thirty slaves in bondage for life.”* In 
another place he says: 

‘“ Within the last seven years, a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of the highest standing, made a will, by which he left his slaves 
to be sold at auction to the highest bidder, the money to be invested for 
the use of his family. After his death, the will was carried out to the let- 
ter. This act was regarded as a shrewd business transaction by the com- 
munity in which he had lived, and was not thought to reflect in the slight- 
est degree on his Christian character. The newspapers eulogized his virtues 
in extravagant language. ”—(Page 385.) 

Such then is the testimony of this unimpeached and unim- 
peachable witness, who has lived in the midst of slavery, and 
knows whereof he affirms; and of whose motives for telling 
the truth it may be said, as one said of the Apostles, 


Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price. 


VI. Rev. J. M. McCarrsr, another member of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, is our next witness. Brother M. is now 
(1858) stationed at Reading, Pa., and is both an able and 
worthy minister, and an excellent writer. In his startling 


pamphlet, “ Border Methodism and Border Slavery,” he says : 


“* Many of our private members are slaveholders. We do not say that these 
are numerous when compared with the thousands of members in Maryland 
and Virginia, and Sussex county, Delaware. We have given some atten- 
tion to the question, and from our observation on the two districts, Easton 
and Snow Hill, we have come to the conclusion, that there are about fifteen 
hundred members of our Church in the Philadelphia Annual Conference 





* Pictures, p. 84. 


~ 
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who are slaveholders. We give five hundred to Easton and one thousand 
to Snow Hill District. These, we think, are owners of about 4000 slaves. 
This is not too large an estimate. It has been made up and the figures ob- 
tained from those ministers who have spent a large part of the last ten 
years on those districts. My own observation would lead me to regard 
the number above given as probably correct. * * * * The proportion 
of slaveholders to the entire membership (white) on Snow Hill District is 


about one to every ten; on Easton District, one to every seventeen.”— 
(Page 21.) 


This estimate, it must be remembered, is only for two dis- 
tricts, in the Philadelphia Conference; leaving the whole of 
the Baltimore, Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas Conferences 
out of the account. 


VU. Rev. J. 8. Lawn, another member of the Philadelphia 
Conference, who has lived in “ the infected district,” fully con- 
firms the statements of Brothers Long and McCarter, as to the 
amount of slaveholding in this border region. In his pam- 
phlet just published, ‘“ Maryland Slavery and Maryland 
Chivalry,”* Brother Lame says: 


‘Such were the abominations of the traffic, as practised by Church mem- 
bers and ministers, by professors and publicans, that we were driven to the 
admission tliat, considering the circumstances, the American is the worst 
system of slavery that ever saw the sun; and, with our eye fixed on the 
fires of the last judgment, we aver that such shocking abomination, grind- 
ing oppression, cruel barbarities, unrelenting despotism, and foul impurities, 
are practised on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, as would have disgraced 
earth’s most barbarous age and nation. And yet the system, with which 
these atrocities seem inseparably connected, finds apologists innumerable in 
the Church, and even among God’s ministers.”—(Page 6.) 


Take, also, the following additional extracts from the same 
work, as illustrating both the wmouwnt and the character of the 
Methodist slaveholding in the Philadelphia Conference. Don’t 
fail to read it because it is in fine print: 


** A little more than a twelvemonth since, a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church died, having left a slave, whom another Methodist sold to 
a ‘nigger-buyer.’ Another died within a shorter period of time, and his 
two-legged cattle were sold along with his four-legged. A Methodist owned 
a slave girl that was receiving the attention of a colored man: he worked 
hard, lived economically, and bought this girl for a wife; he took a bill of 
sale, and filed a deed of manumission the same day. That slave never cost 
that Methodist master one cent; he got her by inheritance; her splendid 
moral, spiritual, and literary education devolved upon the shoulders of oth- 
ers; for, be it understood, that she graduated with distinguished honors at 
the most eminent literary institution for the people of color south of Mason 





* This title does not sufficiently indicate the character of the work. It should 
rather be called, ‘‘ Further Light upon Border Methodism and Border Slavery,” as that 
is its real character. » 
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and Dixon’s Line (her alma mater was the kitchen !), yet when this honor- 
able, high-minded negro man wanted a companion, he had to pay hundreds 
of dollars to a Methodist master for her.”—(Pages 31, 32.) 


** A devoted Methodist, recently in the presence of the writer, was dila- 
ting upon the thorough and efficacious cowhiding he had given his black 
woman, for refusing patiently to submit to a thrashing from her indignant 
mistress! While listening to the recital, my blood boiled a little, but sud- 
denly cooled down lower than zero, upon recollecting that our Church is 
‘conservative,’ and that ‘agitation is much to be deplored,’ it being pecu- 
liary offensive to doctors.”—(Page 29.) 


“In one of the epistles of ‘Junius,’ a Methodist master is spoken of 
who ‘boasted of the thorough and efficacious cowhiding he had adminis- 
tered to his slave women.’ This good brother, becoming provoked at the 
misconduct of one of his colored women, beat and stamped her to that de- 
gree, that medical aid was requisite to preserve life and restore health. It 
seems that the flagellation of females is of frequent occurrence on the East- 
ern Shore; for another brother stoutly maintained that ‘Junius’ meant 
him, for it was his case described. We learned that this brother employed 
a broom-handle for a rod of correction. And still another brother com- 
plained that ‘Junius’ had given to the public the fact that he had eudgelled 
his black women; but gave the assurance that the whipping was deserved. 
Now we have to tell all these dear brethren, ‘Junius’ meant neither. It 
was a Methodist in another county to which he alluded.”—(Page 49.) 


*“On one occasion the narrator was at the house of the master, when 
some chickens were missing. The theft was attributed to a certain slave. 
He-was called up, and denied the charge; but, as the narrator was leaving 
the farm, he heard the sound of heavy blows, and the voice of the slave 
crying: ‘O my God, massa!’ But no helping hand was nigh to deliver 
him. The slave who was at the wedding attempted to abscond; he got as 
far as the lower portion of the State of Delaware, and was apprehended. 
His master placed one end of a rope around his neck, and fastened the other 
to his carriage, and thus brought him home in hot haste.”—(Page 10.) 


“We have seen sights, and heard sounds, that might make the cheeks 
of a devil blush for his honor. We have seen the child of three summers 
torn from its mother’s convulsive grasp, where her groans might almost be 
heard by the minister in the Methodist Episcopal sanctuary. We have 
seen the panting fugitive dragged back to his hated task. We have seen 
the ministers of Christ offer their reward for the return of runaways; and 
we have known one to spend the sacred Sabbath in getting the dogs of 
the law to fasten their fangs in the flesh of his brother—(one of his own 
color). We have seen the wife violently separated from the husband; and 
the children separated from the mother. These are the natural and inevi- 
table product of the system of slavery—a system that finds a thousand 
apologists.”—(Page 56.) 


“Their magnificent, may I not say princely entertainment, for a fortnight, 
consisted of one peck of unsifted corn-meal, ten pounds of pork, or rather 
rancid bacon, and one quart of molasses. Often have I seen those negroes, 
property, too, of that wealthy Methodist, work in the sultry sun till twelve 
o’clock at noon, and then come to the kitchen to mix and cook their chicken 
feed for dinner, and on bended knees, from my wife would beg a little salt.” 


—(Page 14.) 
“A slave, belonging to a Methodist of extensive wealth, waited on the 
writer, and designated ay evening on which he wished to be married, and 
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brought with him, as is usual in such cases, a certificate from the master, 
which we insert: 


“*Mr. Lane you may marry my man John to my girl An. i give my 
concent. (Signed) J. 8 


“We told plain John that he ought to ask ‘massa John’ for a dollar to 
give the preacher for getting married; and John brought the munificent 
sum of twenty-five cents.”—(Page 9.) 


‘For his first wife he married a slave belonging to - ; that 
sold his-wife and a part of his children South. Said I, ‘Why did you not 
marry a free girl?’ ‘I was guine to, massa, but massa told me he put me 
in his pocket (that is, sell him to the South), if I married a free girl.’ ”— 
(Page 18.) 

By the laws of the Slave States, children follow the condi- 
tion of the mother; hence, if the poor slave married a free 
woman, his children would be free. Hence the master com- 
pelled him to marry a slave, that he might enslave his children. 
Brother Lame proceeds: 








“ As to the statement [of Brother Long] of the number of slaves held by © 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I do not think it at all ex- 
travagant. A certain church, on a certain circuit, numbering only one 
hundred members, will furnish one sixtieth of that number; multiply every 
one hundred members in the slaveholding district by fifty, and see the 
product.”—(Page 30.) 

There are now over 18,000 white members in the Wilming- 
ton and Snow Hill districts; hence, if every one hundred held 
fifty slaves, there must be 9000 slaves held by Methodists in 
those two districts alone. 

Speaking of a conversation with one of his stewards, Brother 
Lame says: 

‘“*It was there warmly maintained, by a circuit steward, that he did not 
pretend to hold his slaves for any other purpose whatsoever than a merce- 
nary purpose, if by mercenary is meant for hire or gain; and he was utterly 
unable to understand the speech of Rev. J. A. Collins, delivered at the late 
General Conference, in which he asserted that there is little or no merce- 
nary slaveholding in the Church.”—(Page 29.) 

The statement here alluded to, was in the Pastoral Address, 
and not in Mr. Collins’ speech. Mr. C. had the frankness to 
say in private more than once, that the Methodists in the Bal- 
timore Conference held their slaves for the same reason that 
others did, viz., because they wanted their work. 

But to proceed with our extracts: 

** One old, back-bent, hard-handed man of toil stated that, in his younger 
days, he labored all day for his master, and spent the whole of six consecu- 
tive nights working for his personal benefit; and that, when he expressed 


his wish to marry a free girl, his master, to intimidate him, threatened to 
sell him South. He married a slave, and, as a consequence, that wife, with 
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a portion of his children, are now toiling under the burning sun of the 
South.”—(Page 8.) 


We close with the following illustration of the blessedness 
of being owned by a pious Methodist master: 


“On one occasion, I found a little black girl employed as waiting-maid, 
in fact a general convenience. She seemed like an inoffensive, timid crea- 
ture. A severe snow-storm arrived about the same time we did, and the 
weather was fearfully cold. ‘ Hett? must with dispatch execute all orders, 
whether issued by her master of forty, or her master of four years of age. 
Her wearing apparel consisted of two garments. Frequently have I seen 
her ankle deep in the snow, with neither shoes nor stockings on. Hett 
fell heir to all the supernumerary shoes of the family, great and small; and 
when, from long service to others, they became superannuated, it was her 
fortune to be destitute. Her suffering condition appealing to my sympa- 
thies, on condition of her performing a small job, I promised to purchase 
her a pair of shoes. But this proposition seemed to arouse the dormant 
humanity ot his majesty, her liege lord, and he procured her a pair. Ta- 
king a walk unexpectedly on the lawn in the rear of the house, I found 
poor Hett ‘getting it good,’ as it is termed, with a large Sized hoop- pole. 
I quietly returned, not having any special preference for such spectacles. 
One day Hett came to my room, to receive my orders as usual, when upon 
looking up I found a frightful gash in her cheek. Said I, ‘ What is the 
inatter?? She hung her head, and refused to answer; but on being pressed, 
and assured that no danger would follow, she replied: ‘Massa.’ * Where 
was it done?’ ‘In the barn.’ 

“T felt indignant that such a looking object should have been permitted 
to enter my room. <A few mornings subsequently I saw barefooted Hett 
come from the barn with a bleeding face, followed by her master. As the 
kind-hearted brother approached, I inquired if it was he that had struck 
her in the face. ‘Don’t know,’ was the answer. I replied, ‘ You ought to 
know.’ . 

‘Some time subsequently my soul was sickened at the sight of her fore- 
head laid open for an inch and a half in length, and penetrating to the 
skull. I determined to investigate the matter, and found that a whipping 
was the cause of the wound, and not by the lash. Her gracious master, 
attempting to chastise her while standing on the ice, she, in an effort to 
dodge the blow, fell and struck her head. * * * * Poor Hett! I have 
devoutly prayed that she might soon die, for death can be her only deliv- 
erance.”’—(Pages 15, 16.) 


Such is the testimony of Brother Lame, 'a member of the 
Philadelphia Conference, who has lived in the midst of our 
border Methodism and slavery, and Anows whereof he affirms. 
And yet we have professed anti-slavery ministers among us, 
even at the North, who think we have but little slaveholding 
in our Church on the border, and that of a very mild and anti- 
slavery type! Oh, for some potent eye-salve, that they may 
see and believe! 


VU. Rev. H. C. Arwarer, of the Providence Conference, 
now stationed at South Manchester, Connecticut, made a tour 
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through four of the Border Conferences to ascertain, by per- 
sonal observation, the true connection of our Church there with 
slavery; and in an article in Zon’s Herald for October 21, 
1857, he gives us the results of his observation. Though the 
article is somewhat long to copy entire, we conclude to lay it 
before our readers, as it affords the best possible testimony 
upon the point in hand, and is richly worth perusal. 

Dr. Haven had just before been eulogizing the Missouri and 
Arkansas Methodists as “anti-slavery,” to which Brother At- 
water thus triumphantly replies: 


** POSITION OF OUR BORDER BRETHREN ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY. e 


“Mr. Eprror:—Will you allow a word of correction in respect to one or 
two sentences of an editorial headed ‘Our Southwestern Border,’ in the 
Herald of September 16th? I feel assured you wish to state the truth, and 
would not have made those statements if you had been personally acquaint- 
ed with the facts in the case. Speaking of the objections many have to the 
appropriation of missionary money to build up pro-slavery churches in the 
Border Conferences, you say: ‘Our Church is there decidedly an anti- 
slavery Church.’ Again, ‘Our Church is the great anti-slavery vanguard 
in those States.’ [wish it were even so; then would there be hope for our 
Church and our country. But nothing is further from the truth. 

**Some months since I resolved to ascertain personally the facts in the 
case. I travelled extensively in Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, and the result of that thorough examination was, that I found no 
Methodists more intensely pro-slavery in Alabama, Louisiana, or in any of 
the ‘ fire-eating’ parts of the South, than I found the members of our mis- 
sion churvhes to be in the Border Conferences; they utterly abjure the 
name of abolitionists, or of having any sympathy with the anti-slavery 
movements in the free States. It matters not how many slaves a man 
owns, it is no objection to his becoming a member of those mission 
churches. It is true, as you set forth in that article, that the Church South, 
charge the members of our Church in the Missouri, Arkansas, and Ken- 
tucky Conferences with belonging to an anti-slavery body. And now, if 
our membership there could or would admit the truthfulness of the charge, 
and reply, ‘What you think our disgrace, we consider our highest glory, 
and are ready to acknowledge that we intend to labor in all proper ways 
for the freedom of the slave,’ I should be in favor of pouring out our money 
like water to sustain them. I wish there was some proof that they are the 
vanguard of freedom’s army; but, alas! on the contrary, they most une- 
quivocally and categorically deny the charge that any anti-slavery blood is 
in their veins, or that any action of the General Conference can be pointed 
out to prove that the Church North is abolitionized. They tell them, truth- 
fully, that the division of 1844 did not turn on the hinge of the sin of sla- 
very, but on the minor and non-essential point, whether a bishop might 
hold slaves or not. They remind them of the thousands of slaves held 
without a word of rebuke by the membership, in six of the Conferences of 
the Northern Church; that travelling preachers even, in those Conferences, 
can have their houses filled up with slaves, have all the avails of slave- 
labor, if the wife’s father, or some convenient friend, only holds the title- 
deed. They quote to their Southern calumniators, as perfect extinguishers, 
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the hair-spun and sophistical arguments of those who are wearing out life 
in the honorable work (?) of showing that slavery is ‘constitutionally’ in the 
Church, and encompassed and defended with brazen armor. And I am 
only sorry to say, that the pro-slavery course of the Church North furnishes 
them with abundance of material to silence those who accuse them of be- 
longing to an anti-slavery Church. 

‘The position of the Northern and Southern Methodist Episcopal Churches 
in the disputed territory may be somewhat illustrated by reference to the 
Old and New School Presbyterian Churches in the South; they are crowd- 
ing and jostling, each trying to obtain the advantage of the other, filling 
the community with bitterness and sectarianism, “while both are there 
heartily pro-slavey. The points upon which they differ are so trivial, that 
they ought never to be mentioned among Christian brethren. 

“The result with them and with us is this, that party spirit, aided by mis- 
sionary money from those who sy mpathize with either side, keeps two 
simall churches in existence, where it would be far better for the quiet and 
religious welfare of the community if there was but one. 

“The American Home Missionary Society has adopted a most salutary 
rule, which works well for the cause of humanity, viz., that they will grant 
funds to no Church that allows slaveholders among its ‘members. We must 
adopt the same, if we would have our missionary treasury full; it is too 
late in the day to suppose that anti-slavery men will*contribute money to 
build up pro-slavery churches. The patrons of the Missionary Society have 
a right to know how their money is expended, 

‘This question is now before the churches, and must be met without any 
dodging. Let those who have any personal knowledge of the anti or pro 
slavery character of the churches assisted by the missionary money in the 
Border Conferences, bring it forward. H. O. Atwater.” 


In commenting upon this letter, in the same paper, Dr. 


Haven said: 


‘* Now we place implicit confidence in his testimony based on actual ob- 
servation. There never was a grosser mistake—to call it by no graver 
name—than that insisted upon at the last General Conference, and repeated 
earnestly since, that mercenary slaveholding does not exist undisturbed in 
some of the societies connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
fact is asserted by Rev. J. D. Long, and others who must know. It is as- 
serted by our correspondent from actual observation. It is asserted, too, 
by a whole class of witnesses, consisting of ministers of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, whom, of course, our friends on the Border will and 
must allow to be good witnesses, since they interchange pulpits with them, 
and invite them to preach at our camp-meetings, and to dedicate our 
churches to Almighty God.” 


Sueh seem to have been the views of Dr. Haven a year ago, 
though lately he seems to have concluded, despite the testi- 
mony of Brother Atwater and others whom he named in this 
article, that the far western border, at least, is decidedly anti- 
slavery! He “don’t believe a word” of the statement that 
they are otherwise!!_ We regret this seeming vacillation on 
the part of the Herald, but hope, after it has swung like a pen- 
dulum to the other lied it will come Sis toe to the above 
faith again before 1860. A CUE OT I Te | 


“— 
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Desiring to obtain the most reliable information from origi- 
nal sources, we addressed a letter of inquiry to Rev. Brother 
Atwater, and since the above was written have received the 
following answer, which we commend to the reader’s especial 
attention ; 


**Soutra ManouxEster, Or., October 6, 1858. 


‘* Dear Brotruer M.:—I am the person you refer to in your note of in- 
quiry. * * * * Ever since the formation of those missionary Border 
Conferences in slave territory, our Conference has been assured by those 
managing the missionary money in New York, that it was for our highest 
interest, as anti-slavery men, to keep those, missionaries there—that they 
were laboring most efficiently for the over throw of slavery, &c. 

“Knowing that those Conferences were established by the pro-slavery 
party in the Church, to strengthen their interest, and that the men labor- 
ing there had been taken from strong, not to say vabid pro-slavery Confer- 
ences, I had reason to doubt whether they were doing efficient service in 
the anti-slavery cause. 

‘‘T therefore gave six months of time and money to the examination of 
the Border work, and the region beyond. Travelling in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, as well as in the States bordering 
on the Mexican Gulf—so that I can probably say, without egotism, that I 
am better posted with facts in regard to the number of slaves held in the 
Border Conferences, as a whole, and of the strength of the slaveholding 
spirit among preachers and people there, than any other person in the 
Church North. 

‘* Among many things learned in that examination, the following facts 
were fully demonstrated : 

* First, That the Methodist Episcopal Church North, in the slaveholding 
States and in the mission Conferences referred to, both as to ministers and 
members, were as strongly pro-slavery as the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Both, with equal sensitiveness, repudiated the idea of being aboli- 
tionists, or of having any sympathy with an abolition Church, or of desiring 
to have the slaves enjoy liberty. 


“Secondly, The fact of owning slaves, of living on the toil of unrequited 
mabor Is is not the slightest bar to membership i in any of our mission churches. 


“Thirdly, That it is a great and uncalled-tor waste of missionary money 


to keep men in those Mission or Border Conferences, preaching an emascu- 
lated Gospel, silent upon one of the greatest sins upon which the sun 
shines; building up pro-slavery churches to head off the spirit of anti- 
slay ery, which has become so strong that it threatens to give this monster 
sin no longer a baptized place in the Church. The heathen are calling in 
vain for the word of God, while thousands of money are turned aside to 
cherish and make strong the pro-slavery interest in the Church. 

“* Fourthly, Should a census be taken by our Church of the number of 


slaves held by her members (as there ought to be, and which could be done 


with little trouble), it would greatly astonish those who, without having 
examined this subject personally, honestly believe that "the instances of 
slaveholding are very rare among our members. 

“ Sympathizing with you in behalf of the oppressed, and earnestly desi- 
ring that our sacred missionary money may no longer be turned aside from 
promulgating a free Gospel to aid one that is bound, and offers chains to 
the colored man—I remain fraternally yours, ‘ 


3 tj , § “HO. Arwater.” 


/ 
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One would very naturally conclude from the drift of this 
letter, that we had inquired with special reference to our 
southwestern Mission Conferences. But this was not the case. 
Our inquiry related to the letter in the Herald, already insert- 
ed on p. 51, and to the general subject of Methodist slave- 
holding on the Border. And such is the testimony of this 
most competent and reliable witness. 


IX. Artuur Huaunss, Esq., of Syracuse, N. Y., was in Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, a year ago last August. While there, 
he stopped at the house of a Methodist lady. One morning 
he heard the slashings of a horsewhip, and a terrible outcry 
from a young female slave, and on going to the window saw 
this Methodist sister whipping her slave most unmercifully. 
The evime for which she was thus brutally scourged was this: 
the slave had a little boy, a mulatto, whose every feature and 
action proclaimed him the grandchild of this Methodist slave- 
holder; and in washing the little fellow, his slave mother had 
used a little more water (which had to be drawn from the rivy- 
er) than her mistress thought she ought to; and then came the 
lash. And what is still worse, this slaveholding, slave-whip- 
ping mother in Israel—this model Missouri Methodist—boasted 
of having been for thirty-seven years a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; and, like the slaveholding Dr. Deems, 
at that very time professed to enjoy the blessing of entire sanc- 
tification ! 

Brother Hughes is a worthy citizen of Syracuse, upon whose 
testimony any jury would hang any Methodist preacher in 
America, if he had committed a capital offence; and such is 
his positive knowledge of the “ anti-slavery” character of Mis- 
souri Methodism, in one instance at least. Nor will it bea 
sufficient answer for some brother in Kansas or in St. Louis to 
say, “we don’t know of any such Methodism.” What if they 
don’t know of it? Others do, and their testimony is positive 
and unimpeachable. Slaveholding Missouri Methodism is like 
the same kind of Methodism of all other States,—corrupt as 
Sodom, and cruel as the grave... 


X. That slaveholding is largely practised by our member- 
ship on the Border Conferences may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing significant facts : 

(1.) A motion was made at the last General Conference to 
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change the General Rule on slavery, so that it should torbid 
“the buying, selling, or holding a human being as property.” 
When the vote was taken on this proposition, all the delegates 
from the slaveholding Conferences voted against it. Of the 
thirty-three delegates from the Philadelphia, Baltimore, West- 
ern Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas Conferences, 
none were absent, and not a vote was lost. They voted “sol7d”' 
against any change, thus showing that for some reason they 
did not wish to prohibit slaveholding in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.—(See Jowrnal for 1856, p. 127.) 

(2.) At a later period in the Conference, a motion was made 
as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Book Agents and Tract Secretary be, and they 
hereby are, instructed to publish, in tract or book form, such anti-slavery 
matter as the subject of slavery may demand, including Mr. Wesley’s 
Thoughts on Slavery.” 

On this question, all the above delegates first voted to post- 
pone action indefinitely ; and when that failed, all voted against 
the resolution. ‘This shows us precisely what kind of “anti- 
slavery” our ministers inculcate in Maryland, Virginia, Mis- 
souri, &e.; and what the probabilities are as to the amount of 
slaveholding in the Border Conferences. 


XI. Apart from all other testimony, it is matter of public 
notoriety on our Worthern border, that a large proportion of 
the slaves who run away are the “ property” of professed Meth- 
odist masters. We have conversed with many, on their way 
to a land of freedom, and we give it as our deliberate opinion 
that three fourths of all the fugitives who pass over the eastern 
branch of the underground railroad, ran away from Methodist 
masters in Maryland and Virginia—from the Gorsuches and 
Harpers and Pattisons and Traverses of Border Methodism. 

Such are the evidences upon which we base our belief that 
we have now from ten to twenty thousand lay and unoflicial 
slaveholders in the Methodist Episcopal Church. And yet, 
with all these facts existing, whether known to any Norther: 
delegates or not, the last General Conference were so misled 
by the Border delegates, or something else, as to declare, in 
their Pastoral Address, that “ nirrLe OR NO MERCENARY SLAVE- 
HOLDING EXISTS IN THE CuuRcH!” * 3 


* Printed Journal, p. 297. 
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GCRAPTER (ye 


SLAVEHOLDING OFFICIAL MEMBERS, LEADERS, STEWARDS, 
TRUSTEES, &o, 


Ler us next inquire to what extent slaveholding has come to 
be practised by official members, such as class-leaders, stew- 
ards, trustees, and exhorters, in the Border Conferences. 

Though the Discipline nowhere prohibits slaveholding in 
the private membership, it does expressly forbid it in official’ 
members. It declares, page 212, that “no slaveholder shall 
be eligible to any official station in our Church hereafter, 
where the laws of the State in which he lives will admit of 
emancipation,* and permit the liberated slave to enjoy free- 
dom.” Now the laws of Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas, all 
“admit of emancipation, and allow the liberated slave to en- 
joy freedom.” There were in those States and the District, in 
1850, according to the census, no less than 170,409 free people 
of color: viz.,in the District of Columbia, 10,050; in Delaware, 
18,073; in Maryland, 74,723; in Virginia, 54,333; in Ken- 
tucky, 10,011; in Missouri, 2611; and in Arkansas, 608. The 
laws of all this “ Border” do therefore admit of emancipation, 
and over all the territory a slaveholder is ineligible to any 
ecclesiastical office by the long-established law of the Chureh. 
But how is this law regarded ? 


I. Dr. I. T. Cooprr, already referred to, in his defence of 
the administration on the Border, admits that a large portion 
of the officers of the Church there, leaders, trustees, stewards, 
&c., are slaveholders. His excuse is, that there are so few 
who do not hold slaves, that they could not get enough of such 
to constitute the official boards ! 


* It should be distinctly understood, in considering these cases, and those of the 
local and travelling preachers that follow, that the laws of al/ the States in which we 
have slaveholding members, allow of emancipation to the fullest extent. They are 
not restrained, therefore, by the laws of the land. But an effort is being made jin 
Maryland, we believe, to secure a law forbidding all emancipation; and we have 
great reason to fear that our membership there are helping on the project. With 
such a law, leaders and stewards, local preachers, preachers in charge, and presi- 
ding elders, could all hold slaves without a breach of our present Lower Law 
Discipline. We hope, therefore, it will be keyed up at this point by the next Gen- 
eral Conference, and placed a little above the slave Jaws of Maryland. 
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II. Br. Lone repeatedly declares that no attention is paid 
to the Discipline upon this point—that stewards, leaders, and 
trustees hold slaves with impunity. In a letter to the N.C. 
Advocate, some months since, he says: 

**Ohattel slavery still exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The practical and adminis- 
trative example and influence of the Church in those States is to perpetuate 
and extend slavery, as far as the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is concerned. I will name some of the circuits within 
the slaveholding portion of our Conference: Smyrna, Denton, Talbot, 
Easton, Centreville, Kent Island, Sudlersville, Kent, Millington, Seaford, 
Federalsburg, Dorchester, Church Creek, Cambridge, Blackwater, Quan- 
tico, Salisbury, Princess Anne, Annamessex, Accomac, Northampton, New 
Town, Snow Hill, Berlin, Worcester, Lewis, and Georgetown. I give it as 
my opinion that one half the number of all the trustees, class-leaders, ex- 
horters, stewards, and local preachers on these circnits are slaveliolders.” 


II. Br. McCarrer bears testimony upon the same point. 
He says: 


‘* Many of the stewards are slaveholders. Toa great extent this office 
is represented by the moneyed men in the Church—the large holders of 
property. One half of the whole number of stewards on those districts are 
probably slaveholders. While on the upper portions of Maryland and in 
Delaware they are comparatively but as one in five, on the southern por- 
tions of both districts the precise reverse may be taken as the ratio. One 
half of the trustees of churches are probably connected with slavery. 
Exhorters, leaders, and local preachers are slaveholders.”—(Page 21.) 


IV. Brother Lame, who is also well acquainted with the 
facts, so far as the southern part of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence is concerned, and who has been driven from his circuit 
in Maryland within a year for writing certain anti-slavery 
articles for Zion’s Herald, tully corroborates the statements of 
Brothers Long and McCarter upon this point. Indeed, most 
of the stewards who drove him off were slaveholders. Even 
one of the lay delegates at the last Philadelphia Conference— 
a Mr. Harper, we believe—was a slaveholder,and a local 
preacher, a very suitable layman to sit with the slaveholding 
portion of the ministers. 

In regard to slaveholding official members, Br. Lame says: 





*“T have class-leaders, stewards, exhorters, local preachers, white 
and black, that hold slaves.” —(Page 22.) 


* Among the number [of slaves owned on his circuit] are twelve belong- 
ing to a circuit steward of the Methodist Episcopal Church.”—(Page 24.) 


“The Discipline certainly declares slaveholders ineligible to official sta- 
tion in the Church; but the members of the board of stewards owned at 
least thirty slaves, and bought, bred, beat, and sold them ad libitum. One 
member of that board we had frequently heard make the boastful assertion, 
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that the moment his servants were dissatisfied and wished another master, 
they were at perfect liberty to go. So, taking the good brother at his own 
proposal, one night the whole posse took French leave; but no sooner was 
the fact known that they had gone, than a large reward was offered for 
their apprehension and recovery.”—(Page 7.) 


Y. In November, 1857, twenty-eight fugitive slaves came 
up through Syracuse by the underground railroad, and passed 
on to Canada. At the same time the following advertisement 
appeared in the Cambridge (Md.) Democrat for Nov. 4, 1857: 


$2,000 REWARD. Ran away from the subscriber, 
AR wv on Saturday night, 24th inst., fourteen head of negroes, viz.: 4 
men, 2 women, one boy, and seven children. Kit is about 35 
years of age, 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high. Joe is about 30 years old, very 
black, his teeth are very white, and is about 5 feet 8 inches high. Henry 
is about 22 years old, of dark chesnut color, and large front teeth. Joe is 
about 20 years old, heavy built, and black. Tom is about 16 years old, 
light chesnut color. Susan is about 35 years old, dark chesnut color, and 
rather stout built, speaks rather slow, and has with her 4 children, varying 
from 1 to 7 years old. Leah is about 28 years old, about 5 feet high, dark 
chesnut color, with 3 children, 2 boys and 1 girl, from 1 to 8 years old. I 
will give $1000 if taken in the county, $1500 if taken out of the county 
and in the State, and $2000 if taken out of the State; in either case to be 
lodged in Cambridge jail, so that I can get them again; or I will give a 
fair proportion of the above reward if any part are secured. 
** SAMUEL PATTISON, 

“ Oct. 26, 1857. Near Cambridge, Md. 
“Pp. §.—Since writing the above, I have discovered that my negro 
woman Sarah Jane, 25 years old, stout built, and chesnut color, has also 

run off, a ee 


Now this “ Brother Pattison” is a member in high standing 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Dorchester county, Md., 
and a steward in the Church. What a gem of a Methodist he 
must be! How closely he has kept to the Discipline, and to 
the ancient landmarks as laid down by Wesley, and Clarke, 
and Watson, and Coke, and Asbury, and Garrettson, and Mc- 
Kendree! Shame on him, and upon all other such hypocrites 
and apostates from God and from original Methodism! It is 
enough to make the body of Wesley turn over in its grave 
to call such men Methodists. Bat we need not multiply 
proofs, illustrations, or comments under this head. The pre. 
ceding are so clear and indubitable, that we should be likely 
to weaken rather than strengthen the impression by a further 
accumulation of testimony. 


wat 


{Fea 
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CHAPTER V. 
SLAVEHOLDING LOCAL PREACHERS, DEACONS, AND ELDERS. 


Accorpine to the general minutes for 1858, there are now in 
the six slaveholding Conferences 1012 local preachers, viz.: in 


Two Baltimores............. Bsus Tr AMGMIGY 4 f... freien eps 31 
Philadelphia.../. A‘... 0 Soo (MRESGUTE . ck “Uee SY. Aedes dle | 86 
Western Virginia........... 176 P’ Arkansas... 2%»). RV dass thee 29 

TOA yA. eis. Fee See. Lai 1012 


Allowing two hundred for those portions of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Conferences that are on free soil, we shall have 
812 local preachers in slave territory, a large portion of whom 
we have reason to believe are slaveholders. 

I. In his reply to the denial of Rev. F. G. Wibbard, Dr. Lzr, 
of the Richmond Christian Advocate, asserts. that “ Local 
preachers and ordained ministers in the local ranks in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North, are slaveholders.” No- 
tice, also, his declarations, copied at length in the next chapter. 

II. Dr. M’Frrren, editor of the Vashville Christian Advo- 
cate, is equally full and explicit. In his printed letters to 
Bishop Morris, which have never been contradicted nor an- 
swered, he says: 

* You know that in Maryland and Virginia you have hundreds, yea, 
thousands of members who hold slaves; that you have ordained deacons 
and elders in the ministry of your Church, who are slaveholders. Yon 
yourself have ordained to the office and work of the ministry many a slave- 
holder. * * * Bishop Waugh, Bishop Morris, and Bishop Janes, to 
my certain knowledge, have each ordained slaveholders to the offices of 
deacon and elder.” —First letter to Bishop Morris. 

We suppose most of these cases were local preachers, and 
hence introduce the testimony here; but there are matters in 
the letter which will make it equally pertinent in the next 
chapter, where we shall introduce it again more at length, and 
with additional comments. oclaee 


Ili. The celebrated memorial fone the Me ciistelind Cir- 
cuit, Baltimore Conference, which was sent to the General 
pases ds of 1840, represented “that local preachers within 
the jurisdiction of the Baltimore Conference, but residing in 
the commonwealth of Virginia, have, in considerable numbers, 
and for a succession of years, been rejected as applicants for 
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deacons’ and elders’ orders in the ministry, solely on the 
ground of their being slaveholders, or the owners of slaves.” * 
‘From this it is evident that at that time, and “ for a succession 
of years,” local preachers “in considerable numbers” were and 
had been slaveholders in Virginia. And it is not likely that 
it has grown any better since. 


IV. Rev. Mr. Crem, agent for the New Baltimore paper, 
stated on the floor of the last Philadelphia Conference, that 
the Baltimore Conference could not now prevent a slavehold- 
ing local preacher from being ordained, even if disposed to do 
so; and he presumed the Philadelphia Conference could not. 
To this statement no exceptions were taken. We understood 
the remark to imply that such was the state of public senti- 
ment in that region, and the influence of slavery, that it would 
not do to refuse to ordain a man, simply because he was a 
slaveholder. 


‘ 


V. The following case in point was furnished for the Vorth- 
ern Independent in May last, by Rev. J. D. Long: 


“The Rev. Henry Hutt, a free colored man residing on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and a local preacher in the Philadelphia Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has, by the force of his talents and in- 
dustry, accumulated considerable wealth. There is no proof that the Rev. 
Hutt is, or has ever been an abolitionist. He is a conservative, no doubt, 
It appears that some months ago a slave owned by the Rev. Henry, con- 
cluded to take the underground railroad for the land of the free, but failed, 
was caught, brought back to this Rev. slaveholder, was sold to the South, 
and the money pocketed by said Hutt. The Quarterly Conference did not 
take away his license for this conduct, and he is still a local preacher in 
our Church. Now, if said Henry had helped a man of his own color to 
run away from worse than Egyptian bondage, the Church would have 
branded him with disgrace, and the State sent him to the Penitentiary.” 


VI. Still another case in point will be found in the follow- 
ing advertisement, taken from the Cambridge (Md.) Demoerat. 
Mark its modern date: 

Bs 2300 REWARD. Ran away from the subscriber, from 
A the neighborhood of Town Point, on Saturday night, 24th inst., 

my negro man, Aaron Cornish, about 85 years old. He is about 
5 feet 10 inches high, black, good looking, rather pleasant countenance, 
and carries himself with a confident manner. He went off with his wife 
Daffney, a negro woman belonging to Rheuben E. Philips. I will give the 
above reward if taken out of the county, and $200 if taken in the county ; 
in either case, to be lodged in Cambridge (Md.) jail, 

Oct. 28, 1857. Levi D, Travers. 





* Journal of General Conference for 1840, p. 167. 
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This gentleman, says Brother Long, is a wealthy local 
preacher in our Church, on Taylor’s Island, Dorchester county, 
Md. Brothers McCarter and Lame confirm the statement. 

In a letter dated Taylor’s Island, Feb. 12, 1858, published 
in the Cambridge (Md.) Eagle, and signed “ Levi D. Travers,” 
we find the following. Speaking of Brother Long’s exposure 
of his iniquity, he says: 

**T now propose to speak in my own defence, before that court which 
my Ecclesiastical Judge has been pleased to arraign me. In his charge he 
has been very careful to state that I am a local preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—a truth [ would not disguise. I am an humble local 
preacher of the said Church, a position I pray God I may never dishonor. 
I love the Methodist Episcopal Church; she is my spiritual mother. She 
took me in when I was a helpless infant; I have been rocked in her cra- 
dle, nurtured in her lap, educated in her school, and subscribe to her arti- 
cles of religion and indorse her discipline, and desire no amendment. [ 
prefer her to all the various branches of Christ’s visible Church, because I 
believe her to be the truest resemblance of the Apostolic Church. I will 
battle upon her fields, fight under her banner while she holds to her Wes- 
leyan discipline. But if she changes her colors I shall throw off all alle- 
giance to her before her filibustering sons shall spew me out, and join my- 
self to another division of the family of God. I am also charged with 
claiming property in the person of a negro man named Aaron Cornish, 
who ran away, and I offered a reward for his apprehension,” &c. 

Yes, this slaveholding Levite is a great Methodist! His 
phylagtery is made very broad for his “spiritual mother,” 
whose Discipline he dearly loves. But what of that rule, page 
212, of this “* Wesleyan Discipline :” ‘“ No stavEHoLDER SHALL 
BE ELIGIBLE TO ANY OFFICIAL STATION IN OUR CHURCH HEREAFTER, 
&c.?” Does the Rev. Pharisee “endorse” that? Nay, but 
impiously tramples it under his feet. And all this time he 
dearly loves Methodism and the Discipline! Like a base par- 
ricide, who approaches his “ mother” with well-affected blan- 
dishments and professions of filial regard, and then stabs her 
to the heart. And mark that threat, ‘if she changes her col- 
ors,” &e. Such is the purpose of the Borderer generally— 
“Tf you alter the Discipline in the least, in regard to slavery, 
we will secede.” ‘ Look here, Mattison,” said the late John 
A. Collins, of Baltimore, to us, at the last General Conference 
(calling us aside); ‘‘look here ; what are you going to do at 
this General Conference?” “In respect to what, Brother Col- 
lins?” we calmly inquired. ‘ Why, in regard to slavery,” he 
answered. ‘“ Why,” said we, “we intend to do all we can to 
putslavery out of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” ‘“ Well,” ° 
said he, “if you touch that subject we shall go by ourselves ;” 
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and turned and walked off. And so from other Baltimore 
delegates; it was a common expression from the Border, “ If 
you do as much as to dot an @ or cross a ¢@ of the Discipline, in 
regard to slavery, we shall go by ourselves.” And so Mr. 
Traverse : “If you do any thing to disturb my slaveholding, 
and slave-breeding, and slave-buying, I'll leave you!” 

Brother Long says: ‘If the General Conference should ever 
make non-slaveholding and non-slavebreeding a test of mem- 
bership, the Eastern Shore of Maryland will go to the Church 
South.” Brother Lame says (page 23): “I have yet to find 
the man or Methodist with whom I have conversed, that has 
not. expressed the same opinions precisely ; and many contend 
that it should have gone with the great Southern secession.” 
This is no doubt the general feeling on the Border; hence, as 
the best means of keeping them from seceding, Dr. Bonn ad- 
vised them, in case the General Conference of 1856 passed an 
extirpatory Rule, to preserve a “ masterly inactivity”—that is, 
nullify the aiithority of the General Conference! 

What a blessing it would be if all slaveholders would leave 
the Methodist Episcopal Church! the sooner the better. But 
if they do not leave or forsake their sins, God grant that the 
time may soon come when the Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall indeed “ spew them out of her mouth!” They are like 
putrid carrion and rottenness in the temple of God. 

But we have not yet done with this reverend slaveholder’s 
confessions. Further on in his letter he says: 


‘“T am aslaveholder. I hold twenty slaves (right or wrong) under the 
sanction of the Constitution of the United States and the laws of Maryland. 
I hold them nearly all by inheritance; one half as the inheritance of my 
wife; of the other half, a portion I inherited from my father and son, a 
part ‘were born of my slaves, and a part purchased. * * * * These 
slaves I have in my own family, and upon my lands, some of them acting 
as overseers. Now as a slaveholder [ cannot conceive that as such I am 


is rebelling against the righteous government of God.” 





Now don’t be alarmed, my Methodist reader: ‘ Brother 
Traverse” does not own but « twenty ;” and of these he only 
“purchased” “part”? of them. And besides, he is a good 
Methodist Local Preacher, within the bounds of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, and “cannot conceive” that slaveholding is 
wrong! Moreover, he loves the Discipline dearly. The Gen- 
eral Rule against slavery forbids the suyrve [mark] or selling 
of men, women, or children, with an intention to enslave them 
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(p. 27); and “ Brother Traverse” has “purchased” “ part” of 
his “ gang” of “twenty” to work on his “lands;* but then he 
loves the Discipline, and “ desires no amendment !” 

Brother Lame’s pamphlet furnishes the following additional 
specimen of a slaveholding Local Preacher: 

“ During 1857, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose lau- 
datory obituary appeared in the ‘great official,’ having died intestate, a 
black man belonging to the estate of the deceased, a Methodist also, was 
put on the block by the executors, and purchased by a colored local preach- 
er on the same circuit. A short period after his purchase, the same piece 
of property decamped, as rumor says, owing to harsh treatment. He was 
apprehended, returned, taken to Baltimore, and offered to the Southern 
market, but his sale was spoiled by the constant assertion of the negro 
that his family connections, together with himself, was subject to fits; in- 


formation that was perfectly correct. As far as we could learn, commiser- 
ation seemed to be felt for the local preacher.” (p. 26.) 


Now put all these facts together:—that we have near a 
thousand Local Preachers in slave territory—the statements 
of Dr. Lee and Dr. McFerrin—the admission of the Westmore- 
land memo ii 1—the statement of Mr. Clemm—the case of Mr. 
Hutt—that of Mr. Traverse—and the one last above men- 
tioned; and judge ye, whether, in all human probability, we 
have not this day at least rive HUNDRED LOCAL PREACHERS IN 
tHE Meruopisr Eriscopan CaurcH WHO ARE SLAVEHOLDERS !”’* 
"That most of the 812 hold slaves, there can be no reason- 
able doubt; and that doing thus, they all trample upon the 
Discipline of the Church and the authority of God, is equally 
certain. And we have no question that men of finer stamp are 
being ordained as deacons and elders in the slaveholding Con- 
ferences every year, as Mr. Clemm intimated at the Philadel- 
phia Conference at Easton. But more of this hereafter. 


* At the Annual Meeting of the Local Preachers’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, October 3, 1858, there were, among those who spoke, six from slave terri- 
tory; viz. HANNAN, Coox, Roserts, and Brapy, from Baltimore ; and McCuntucu and 
Rippiz, from Delaware. There were doubtless others who did not speak. Wonder 
how many slavebolders there were among them ? 


F 
Lf 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SLAVE-BUYING AND SLAVE-SELLING. 


We have thus shown, in the last three chapters, that thon- 
sands of private members, class-leaders, stewards, trustees, and 
local preachers in our Church are slaveholders. But leaving 
the matter of mere slaveholding, we propose now to show that 
our members on the Border BUY AND SELL SLAVES with impu- 
nity, precisely as do members of other Churches there, or 
“men of the world.” The Discipline, as we have seen, ex- 
pressly forbids “the buying or selling of men, women, or chil- 
dren, with the intention to enslave them.” We have seen, 
also, how some of our local preachers respect these rules. Let 
us now inquire how far our private members on the Border 
(who, as our bishops inform us, “in respect to intelligence, 
piety, and attachment to Methodist discipline and economy, - 
will compare favorably with other portions of the Church”)* 
regard these rules. 


I. Nearly all the increase of the slave population of Mary- 
land and Virginia is sold to go to the more southern States. 
Slaves are their great staple export, and their chief soure 
revenue. By a report of a special committee of the House of 
Representatives of South Carolina, on slavery and the slave- 
trade, made in 1857, it appears that from 1840 to 1850, the in- 
crease of slaves in Maryland and Virginia was 30 per cent. 
Of these, the proportions exported to other States, and the 
number kept at home, are as follows: yh 

Maryland exported...... 26,270 Virginia exported...... 111,259 
Kept at home........... 631 Kept at home.......... 23,441 
Here we have 137,529 sold into life-long bondage on the sugar 
and cotton and rice fields of the far South, against 24,072 who 
remain in slavery at home; nearly six sevenths of the whole 

sold to go South! 

Now when we remember that the chief wealth of these slave- 
breeding States consists of their slaves; and that the Metho- 
dists are the most numerous and influential and w ealthy de- 
nomination in these States, it follows irresistibly that the Meth- 








* Episcopal Address for 1856.—-Journals, p. 200. 
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odists must be, even more than others, engaged in the breed- 
ing and selling of slaves for the Southern market. 


IJ. In regard to the domestic slave-trade, Br. Long says: 


“ Since the publication of the first edition of my book, a friend inquired 
of me whether I had ever known one inember of the Church to be arrested 
for selling a slave to another member of the Church. J answered that I . 
never had. If one member of the Church wants money, and another mem- 
ber of the Church residing in the neighborhood wants a slave, the sale is 
made, and no more attention is paid to the sale than would be paid to the 
selling of a horse. It is not considered a violation of the Discipline, for it 
is but an exchanye from one mercenary slaveholder to another. I know a 
recent case in which a member of the highest standing in the Church sold 
slaves to another member of equal standing; and the sale was regarded as 
a common business transaction. If a church-member who is a farmer 
needs a hand, he buys a slave, if he wishes to do so, either of saint or sin- 
ner, or at a public sale, as best suits his purpose, with the intention of reap- 
ing the fruits of his involuntary labor. I appeal to the preachers of the > 
Philadelphia Conference if it is not so.”—(Pages 400, 401.) 


In close connection with the above, the same writer gives 


the following account of the kidnapping of the adopted child 


of a free colored man by a rich Methodist: 

‘A free colored man, and cousin of Frederick Douglass, who was liber- 
ated by Capt. Thomas Auld, of Talbot county (and I will just here say, 
without the knowledge or consent of Capt. Auld, that he has manumitted 
some six or eight young colored men and women since 1844), married a 
Ww who was also free. They had no children of their own; but a free 
col woman, on her decease, had left them her little daughter to bring up. 
Thi n was sober and industrious, and a good painter. ae little girl was 
old enough to be of great service to his wife, who was afflicted with par- 
tial blindness. According to the laws of Maryland, a white man can seize 
a free colored man’s children, take them before a magistrate, and have them 
bound to service against the consent of the parents. On the holy Sabbath, 
a rich Methodist, accompanied by a constable, went to the house of the 
colored delinquent brought before the Church. A committee was appoint- 
ed; but the man was acquitted. And this moral and religious kidnapper 
is still in the Church, and, I suppose, contributes his mite towards sending 
missionaries to convert the heathen.’’—(Pages 401, 402.) 















And yet, with such facts as these within their reach, there 
are men at the North, and eyen some Methodist preachers, 
who labor to quiet the people by affirming, that the dZethodist 
slaveholding on the Border is of a very mild type—that there 
is but little of it, any way; and, as our bishops told us in their 
last Episcopal Address, that “the white membership there, in 
regard to intelligence, prery, and arracHMENT To THE Meruo- 
DIST DISCIPLINE AND ECONOMY, Will compare favorably with other 
portions of the Church! !” 


~ 
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_ ° but enhance their market value, and put the more dollars into the pockets® 
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Il. Upon the subj ect of buying and selling slaves, Brother 
McCarter writes as follows: 


‘Of these church-members there are those who purchase and sell slaves 
as they do any other property—who buy them that they may avail them- 
selves of their unpaid toil, and who sell them as embarrassment, good 
prices, or vices in the slave may be provocatives to their transfer to others 
or to the South.”—(Page 22.) 


‘¢ Now no one who knows the Peninsula* will deny the statement, that 
the buying of men, women, and children, without any intention to free 
them, is a very usual, indeed, almost universal practice among Methodists 
who buy atall. Ifthe buying of men, women, and children, with an inten- 
tion to enslave them be any wrong, then we should like it shown that, since 
1820, in our Conference, any one was ever before a committee therefor. It 
used to be that whenever a Methodist bonght a slave, he knew that the 
Church required, and demanded his liberty; that if he declined to abide by 
the judgment of the Church, or refused, or neglected to bring the bought 
slave before the Church, that she might break the fetters from his limbs, 
the buyer would himself be disowned as a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. But that day has long since passed, and the Methodist now 
stocks his farm with slaves as he would with grazing cattle; and it is no of- 
fence, and the Church never looks after the matter.”—( Borden, Metho 


Pp. 62.) 
In another part of his pamphlet, Brother Met 
following eloquent and pathetic passage : 


** Not a road over which the members of the Philadel nnual Con- 
ference have passed, in Maryland and Virginia, but has been travelled by 
the manacled slave torn from the endearments of birthplace and | ed. 
Searcely an altar of any church in which he has ministered, fro i 
the slave has not been taken to return no more to that] ac 
gallery, whereghe was wont to worship and sing of heave 
where ‘the slave should be free from his master.’ 1 in many instances 
the Chureh’s own dark children have been the vitvoll c these cruel ex- > 
portations. My 

“They have gone! but not by the tide of voluntars ‘ion, or by 
death, from our Churches. Their names have been lost to the class record, ~ 
but they bore not with them a certificate of membershi in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to their distant bondage. Why should they? It wonld. 
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of the mercenary wretches, who would sell the religion of the slave by 
making the evidence of its possession the reason for a higher bid as he 
stood on the auction block, * *° * * 

‘Hach year in the slave population of Maryland and Virginia a large 
portion of the ‘increase’ is carried away into the more southern States, 
During the eleven years of Conference silence, iow many thousands have 
been borne away in chains from the fields of labor occupied by the minis- 
ters of the Philadelphia Conference! Methodists, too, have helped to swell 
the number of those thus sold, and yet the Conference has been silent. 
Ah! in the Church’s own bosom is the foul plague spot and her relation to 


yer 





* “The Peninsula” is that part of the Philadelphia Conference lying in slave ter- 
ritory. It consists of the tongue of land lying between Chesapeake Bay and the seas, 
coast, including Delaware, a part of Maryland, and two counties of Virginia. 
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slavery, in the connection of preachers, stewards, leaders, and private 
members with slaveholding—in this there is found the secret of silence to 
the enormities of the traffic in the world without; because the principle of 
property in human beings is conceded practically in the Church, and she 
can but bea very ‘Satan reproving sin’ by condemning the laws and usages 
which control movable property in its being carried to the highest market. R 
—(Pages 18, 14.) 

IV. While at the Philadelphia Conference at CEG toms in 
March, 1858, we were told by one of its members (and he was 
not an “ abolitionist” either), that he saw a colored boy whom 
he knew, go on board of a steamboat at Norfolk, bound for the 
South; and who had been sold to a slave-trader for the South- 
ern market by his Methodist owner. He said the poor fellow 
looked wistfully towards the shore of his native land, as the 
boat moved off from the dock, and “wept as though iis heart 
would break.” , He called ain a Rey 5? but in plantation 
m0 ale slaves are “boys,” even if eighty years old. 

srally, the poor fellow might well weep that he 
rand mother, brothers and sisters, no more in 
dq Tt was.a “ ipng. adieu” to them all, as the poor 
slave was Borie away, to toil and die amid the rice or cotton 
fields of the far South. Ifa husband and father, as he might 

sn, he wept that he should see his wife and children 
God, indeed, “an attribute that can take sides 
y!” And yet there can be no question that 
r Border Conferences are selpe thousands 
for the Southern market. . /.. ; 














ma ; 
efore us a manuscript latte from a tr ravelling 
Vest, in which this sentence oceurs: 

re slaves from Missouri, passed through here 
esterday, and shortly after four bloodhounds were on their 
track, * * * * T had a conversation with aslaveholder |, 
from Missouri, who told me that Methodists in that State , 


bought, sold, ie ed, and hired slaves, the same as other people.” 


The yexiter of this letter is eminently responsible, and well- 
known throughout the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


VI. The following extract from Brother Long’s “ Pictures,” _ 
will give the reader some idea how the sale of slaves is effected 
in modern times by Methodist producers: 

“But it is contended that the members of the Church South can sell 


negroes to the traders in flesh and blood, when they please, but that our 
members can be expelled for such traffic. We will grant that this is the 


>. 
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theory; but in practice there is very little difference, as far as my know]- 
edge goes. There are many ways to avoid this rule and expulsion. Take 
an example. 

*‘ Brother Hardshell wants money ; perhaps he has an extravagant family. 
He has made up his mind to sell a negro man; and as he must have an ex- 
cuse, he charges him with impudence. His conscience goads him; and he 
is ashamed to tie him, and ride with him to the county town, and be caught 
bargaining with the negro-buyer. So he goes to Mr. Skinflint, who repre- 
sents a class of men in the South that, for fifty cents, will give a woman 
stripped to her waist thirty-nine lashes, and offers him 25 dollars if he will 
come at night and take him to the negro-buyer! and this is done, according 
to contract. Perhaps weeks elapse before the preacher hears it, and then 
it is ‘nigger news.’ It is considered beneath the dignity of a gentleman to 
be prowling around negro-quarters to see if any slaves are missing. But 
should the preacher in charge call on Brother Hardshell, he demands proof 
that he ever sold a slave. There is no proof at hand. If he adinits it, he 
charges the negro with being a thief, or being saucy, or with some other 
fault. This is about the end of the affair, And the preacher must not show 
too much zeal in the matter. If he does, the cry of ‘ abolitionist’ will ring 
about his ‘ears. Mr. Skinflint can procure among his associates plenty of 
tar and feathers.” —( Pictures, pp. 538, 54.) 













VIL. That our members on the Border ar sed to part 
with their surplus negroes, as others do, whet bring such 
enormous prices, and the slave-dealers come among them for 
“cangs,” is rendered still more certain from the advertise- 


ments found in the county papers of that region. ke the 
following as indicating the amount of “ trade” in ¢ 
the southern portion of the Philadelphia C 
are taken from a single number of the Camb 
ocrat, J aniiany 20, 1858. 


We are at all times purchasing SLAVES, pay 

“ae cash prices. Persons wishing to sell will call at 
Sr., Baltimore. Negroes received to BOARD. Co 
addressed to WILS & HINDES.\§ © 


(ay-Any communications left with Wm. H. Graog, Esq., in Cambridge,” 
will be attended to. 





[Jan. 20, 1858 ly. 


NEGROES WANTED. 7 


I am again in the market, and will pay liberal prices in OasH 
aR for likely NEGROES who are slaves for life. ok 


Persons having such property for sale, will do well to see me 
before they sell, as I will be at all times prepared to purchase. Oommuni- 
cations addressed to me at Easton, or information left with Samurr R. 
Vinton, in Cambridge, will be promptly attended to. 


y WM. HARKER. 
Jan. 20, 1858-3m* 
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VALUABLE NEGROES AT PUBLIC SALE. 


By virtue of an order of the Orphans’ Court of Dorchester County, 
ok I will, as acting Administrator of F. B. C. Turpin, expose at public 
i sale, at the store of Henry Lord, at CROTCHER’S FERRY, 
ON SATURDAY, FEB. 13th, 1858, 
the following NEGROES, slaves for ‘life : Negro woman MARIA, aged 65 
years; negro woman MILLY, aged 20 years, and infant child about 2 


months old. 

The above negroes will be sold, in or out of the State, on a credit of six 
months, to the highest bidder. LOWDER SIRMAN, 

Jan. 20, 1858-38 Acting Administrator. 


POSTPONED SALE. 


I will sell at PUBLIC SALE at the Court House door, in Cambridge 
oe ON MONDAY NEXT, 25th inst., 
negro girl GEORGIANA, aged 16 years, slave for life. 
Terms cash, or note with good security, payable in six months. 
Jan. 20, 1858. W. R. PATTISON. 


We see by the above how fast Methodism is doing away 
with slavery | m the Bor der, by its compromising and fevalone 
policy; in a word, that it is spreading and fattening under the 
silence of Methodist ministers, and Methodist Aeeraa and 
General Conferences. But there is a still darker shade to this 
terrible picture. 


7A 











CHAPTER VII. ii 
ra 


OLDING TRAVELLING PREACHERS. 


From slaveholding and buying and selling among our private 
members, class-leaders, stewards, trustees, and local preachers, 
_we proceed to show that we have now some six or eight open 

Di avowed slaveholders, at least, among the members of our 
Border Conference. But our limits, which we are likely to 
overrun, will compel us to brevity. 


I. In 1855, Dr. J. Cross, now of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, informed us personally, that he knew of some 
members of the Baltimore Conference, who owned slaves, 
though they were held in the name of others. 


Il. In the winter of 1856, Dr. M. F. Dems, also a preacher 
in the Southern Church, and a slaveholder, informed us that 


; 
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he knew several of the members of our Border Conferences to 
be slaveholders.. 


_ Ye In December, 1856, Dr. MoFerrm, editor of the Vash- 

ville Christian Advocate, addressed several letters to Bishop 
~ Morris through the columns of his paper. In the first of these 
letters fhe makes the following declarations: 


“You have this day many large slaveholders in your division of the 
Church. You know that in Maryland and Virginia you have hundreds, 
yea, thousands of members who hold slaves; that you have ordained dea- 
cons and elders in the ministry of your Church who are slayeholders. You 
yourself have ordained to the office and work of the ministry many a slave- 
holder. Why, then, in the name of our common Christianity, should the 
Southern Church be persecuted and denounced becanse she does what your 
own branch of the Church constantly practises? Let us see. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South has in her communion slaveholders, So has 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North. The Methodist Episcopal Chureh 


















South has in the ministry ordained deacons and elders who are slavehold- 
ers. So has the Methodist Episcopal Church North. These slaveholders 
in the South were elected to the work and office of the ministry by the 
Annual Conferences of the South. So were those electe by the Confer- 
ences belonging to the Northern division. They were ordain 

ing on of the hands of the bishops. Bishop Waugh, 10p Morris, and 
Bishop Janes, to ny certain knowledge, have each ordained s aveholders to 
the office of deacon and elder. Where, then, is the difference? perhaps 
the principal difference, and the only one worth mentioning, is that the 
South, occupying a much larger slave territory than the North, has a greater 
number of ministers and members connected with slavery than are found 
in the North! Yet the principle is the same. Andy ) 
Conference refused to make non-slaveholding a test of membershi 

a majority was in favor of inserting a rule to that effect, Dut ne onsti- 
tutional majority; so that your Discipline tolerates slave ae the 
ministry and membership. Where, then, in view of these fact here 
cause for a war upon the Southern Church, especially 4 ged by those 
who call themselves conservative men ?” 

If the facts here alleged are true (and we ha rery reason 
to believe they are), there. is much cogency in Dr. McFerrin’s 
reasoning. ‘Thou that sayest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal?” We are hardly prepared to cast the mote out of 
the eye of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, blind as. 
she is, till we get the beam out of the eye of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church North. For slavery to cast out slavery, I is 
too much like casting out devils through Beelzebub the prince 
of devils. Indeed, in one respect the Southern Church have 
the advantage of us—they profess nothing better than pro- 
slavery, and justify themselves by the Bible; while we con- 
demn slaveholding ; profess “anti-slavery ;” and yet have 
thousands of slaveholders in the Church. In other words, we 
are an “ anti-slavery” slaveholding Chureh! rn 
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As to the statement of Dr. McFerrin, that four of our bish- 
ops have each ordained men to the office of deacon and elder 
in the Church, we understand him to speak of such ordination 
since the separation in 1845; as Dr. Janes was not a bishop 
prior to that time. Whether these ordinations were of local 
or travelling preachers, Dr. M. does not specify. Neither does 
he indicate whether or not these bishops were aware, at the 
time, that they were ordaining slaveholders. 

The most charitable spnserdciion, therefore, is, that they v were 
local preachers in the slaveholding Conferences; and that the 
bishops ordaining them were not aware that they were slave- 
holders. So far, then, the extract bears mainly upon points 
discussed in preceding chapters—the number of slaveholding 
laymen,.local deacons, and elders. 

But the first paragraph bears upon slaveholding in the trav- 
elling ministry. If ‘slaveholders have been in the General 
Conference from the first delegated General Pontorente TILL 
THIS DAY,” they must have been 3 in those of 1848, 752, and 756; 
all since the division. These slaveholding delegates are pnb 
ably the men who have assured us, from time to time, that 
there was very little slaveholding on the border. But Dr. 
McFerrin explains himself more fully in a subsequent paper. 

Rey. F. G. BARD, on seeing Dr. McFerrin’s statements, 
denied their ectness, whereupon Dr. M. reaffirms them as 


follows: 

““ What are we to understand by these remarks? Does Dr. Hibbard dis- 
believe o1 atements, when we affirm that preachers and ordained minis- 
ters in connection with his Church are slaveholders? We did not say that 
any travelling preachers are ostensibly slaveholders. We are aware that 
in the Baltimore Conference, but few if any of the travelling preachers 
hold the right of slave property in their own name. But how many are 
connected with families holding slaves? We cannot tell how many; but 
we do know, personally, some who are in this category. And we could 
give the names-of some in high places, whose children, if not themselves 
and wives, are interested in slaves as property. : 

** Does he disbelieve us, when we state that local preachers and ordained 
ministers in the local ranks in the Methodist Episcopal Church North are 
slaveholders? Does he disbelieve us, when we affirm that members of his 
Church, in Maryland and Virginia, by hundreds, are slaveholders; owning 
slaves as property; inheriting slaves; buying slaves; selling slaves, as 
their wishes or convenience may dictate? If he will not credit our state- 
ments, we ask him to go to Baltimore; to the planting counties of Mary- 
land; to many counties in Virginia, and investigate for himself; and if he 
do not, after a faithful examination, find our words true, then will we make 
the amende honorable through the columns of this paper. We refer him to 
Rev. Thos. O. Summers, D.D., Book Editor, in the Publishing’ House, at 
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Nashville, Tenn., who was formerly a member of the Baltimore Conference, 
and filled stations in the city of Baltimore, and labored extensively in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and if he will not state that members in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in all these places are slaveholders, and many of them 
extensive slaveholders, and that class-leaders, stewards, and preachers are 
slaveholders, then we will retract what we have said. 

“Dr. Hibbard has been imposed upon, and has been made to believe that 
there is no indiscriminate slaveholding among the members of his Church 
in Maryland and Virginia. What does he mean by indiscriminate slave- 
holding? Is to inherit slaves, to buy slaves, to sell slaves without any ref- 
erence to their emancipation, but as property, indiscriminate slaveholding? 
Then are ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh North 
slaveholders, in the same sense that other citizens of the slaveholding States 
are slaveholders. 

‘** We admit that a majority of the preachers in the Northern connection 
are opposed to slavery; we admit that many of them, with thousands of 
the laity, are aiming to extirpate slaveholding, both in the local ministry 
and in the membership; yet this admission does not change the facts in 
the case, and we think Dr. H., or any of his brethren, should not repudiate 
the Southern Church, or quarrel with their brethren in the South, while in 
his own Church there are hundreds, it not thousands, of bona-fide slave- 
holders, and no rule in the Discipline for their expulsion. They are, to use 
Dr. Stevens’ language, ‘constitutionally, historically, ati ae atvety’ 

a slaveholding Church.” % 

In the preceding extract we have the following important 
points: 

1. That travelling preachers in the Baltimore Conference 


are slaveholders; and that Dr. McFerrin intended to imelude 





pears’ in his first statements. 

. That the children of some “ in high if not them- 
ae and wives, are interested in slave property. Who are 
meant by “some in high places,” we cannot positively say, 
but we suppose he must mean some of our bis e have 
understood that the children of Bishop Waveu had slaves in 
their families; but whether owned or hired, we never learned. 
Bishop Morris has a son who is a preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South; but whether he is a slaveholder or 
not we cannot say. Bishop Ames had a daughter married in 
Indianapolis, by Bishop Waveu, during the session of the last 
General Conference, to a gentleman living in Baltimore; but 
whether he is a slaveholder or not we are not informed. We 
suppose, however, from Dr. McFerrin’s remarks, that he al- 
ludes to some one of these cases; and that he intends to convey 
the idea that one or more of these children of our bishops are 
“interested in slaves as property.” It is said of the sons of 
Eli, that their sin was great before the Lord, “for men ab- 
horred the offering of the Lord.” And God expostulated with 
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him, saying, ‘“ Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine 
offering, which I have commanded in mine habitation; and 
honorest thy sons above me, to make yourselves fat with the 
chiefest of all the offerings of Israel my people?”* His wrong 
as a father and priest was, that he did not by authority restrain 
his sons from a course of conduct that brought disgrace upon 
the house of God. And so in these cases: if blame attaches 
to either of our bishops, it is for ever consenting that their 
children should become connected with slavery, either directly 
by marriage, or otherwise. 

3. The expression, “if not themselves,” is a very broad 
hint, to say the least, that some one of our bishops themselves 
may be indirectly connected with slavery, as pen) Andrew 
was in 1844. For his slaves were the “ property” of his wife, — 
and became his only by marriage. | 

4. Dr. M. is very explicit as to slave-buying and selling 
among our members on the border—“ buying slaves, selling 
slaves, as their wishes or convenience may dictate.” 

5. Dr. Stevens is quoted as fully sustaining Dr. M., that we 
are “constitutionally, historically, and administratively aslave- 
holding Church.” And what better fulcrum could any man 
wish upon which to rest his lever to overturn all our preten- 
sions to “anti-slavery,” than this scandalous allegation of Dr. 
Stevens, the foulest aot ever yet uttered against the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church? But taken as aw hole, Dr. McFerrin 
not only corroborates the testimony adduced in the preceding 
chapters, ¢ ‘to slaveholding among private members, official 
members, local deacons and elders, BS: also implicates, as in- 
volved in slaveholding, travelling minseeors, if not some of our 
bishops themselves ! Wiener this last intimation be well 
founded or not, the connection of the families of some of our 
bishops may serve to explain the fact of their very strong con- 
servatism in regard to slavery. 

IV. Alluding to the denial of Brother Hibbard, Dr. Lux, of 
the ?2ichmond Christian Advocate, confirms the statements of 
Dr. McFerrin in the following empliatic manner ; 


“Sir, is it not known to you, and to me, and to many, many others, that 
in the church in which Bishop Simpson and Dr. McClintock are ministers, 
and from which they were delegates to the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
there are thousands and thousands of slaves, and that these slaves are 


9 








* 1 Samuel, ii. 17, 29. 
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owned and worked from sun to sun by the members and ministers of said 
church? Will Bishop Simpson, or Dr. McClintock, or the New York Ex- 
press, or any one else, undertake to deny that there are many slaveholders 
and slaveworkers among the private members, and official members, and 
ministers of the Northern division of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 
They will not try it. It cannot be denied.” 
And again: 


“Tf you never knew it before, learn it now from me—the preachers and 
people in the Northern division of the Methodist Episcopal Church hold 
slaves as truly as those in the Southern division. Now, try and remember 
this in future.” 


This extract is also in point; not only corroborating what 
we have before proved, that private members and official 
members on the Border hold slaves by ‘“ thousands and thon- 
sands,” but that “ ministers” and ‘ preachers,” also, are deeply 
involved in this iniquity. 


V. Rev. Toomas Carnroy, Book Agent, informed us at the 
Book Room, in New York, in the winter of 1855, that Rev. 
S. G. Roszer, of the Baltimore Conference, was the owner of 
three slaves. ‘This he admitted subsequently at the session of 
the Black River Conference, held in Potsdam, N. Y., June, 
1857, in the presence of some twenty witnesses; and also at 
the session of the East Genesee Conference, held at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., in August, 1857, before some forty of the preach- 
ers. He also admitted at this last place, - the same 
time, that he had known of another member of the same Con- 
ference who owned twelve slaves, who undertook to settle 
them in Pennsylvania, but they all went back to him. 
Whether these slaves are still owned by a Methodist preacher, 
or have been shifted into other hands, or sold to go further 
South, Brother C. did not inform us. But from all the light 
we can get upon the subject, we have reason to believe that 
Mr. Roszel, at least, is still a slaveholder in the Baltimore 
Conference. 

VI. We know from the most positive evidence that there 
have been for years, and are still, several slaveholders among 
the members of the Philadelphia Conference. 

“A widow of one of the preachers of the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference,” says Brother Long, “ died since January 
of the present year [1858]. She resided in Maryland; she 
was wealthy, and a slaveholder. Shortly before her decease 
she gave three or four hundred dollars towards building for 
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our preachers one of the finest parsonages on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. She left a portion of her wealth to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South.’”* 


VII. Rev. Jonn Baynr, a member of the Conference, died 
at Cochranville, Chester county, Pa., Aug. 6,1852.¢ After his 
death a will was found in his handwriting, duly signed, but 
not witnessed, and supposed to have been written during his 
last sickness. By that will it appeared that he was the owner 
of seven slaves in Maryland, and that he designed to free them 
at his death. But as the will was not witnessed, it was not a 
legal instrument. 

It so happened, however, that some years previously, Mr. 
Bayne had licensed Rev. Andrew Manship, now Tract Agent 
of the Philadelphia Conference, as an exhorter; and Mr. Man- 
_ship still had the license, with Mr. Bayne’s signature attached ; 
and, as by the provisions of the will, it was evident that Mr. 
Bayne intended that his slaves should be free at his death, his 
administrator, Rev. I. F. Boone, M. D., of the Philadelphia 
Conference, applied to the Court of Cecil county, Md., for the 
freedom of the slaves. Mr. Manship and another witness ap- 
peared before the court, and made oath to the handwriting of 
Mr. Bayne, and upon their testimony the will was declared 
valid, and the seven slaves were set at liberty. We had all 
these principal facts from Mr. Manship ‘himself, who stated 
them openly, at the seat of the Conference, March 29th, 1858, 
in presence of Rev. Mr. McCarter and Rev. Henry Sutton, 
both members of the same Conference. Mr. Manship bore 
the joyful tidings of liberty to at least one of the slaves, and 
described the glowing rapture of, her heart when she first 
learned that she was FREE. 


VU. Rev. Wm. Quryy, a member of the Conference, is 
the owner of some twenty slaves. In 1852 (the year that all 
the members of the Conference were asked, “ Ave you a slave- 
holder ?”) he was known to be a slaveholder, and a resolution 
was adopted by the Conference, requiring him to manumit his 
slaves. To keep up a show of obedience, he had deeds of 
manumission recorded, to take effect when each slave is thirty- 
five years old. Even the children of these manumitted slaves, 


* Pictures of Slavery, p. 885. + Minutes for that year, p. 20, 
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and their children after them, are held by this model Metho- 
dist preacher till thirty-five years old; and then, when hard 
toil has stiffened their limbs, and begun to bleach their locks— 
when their children have grown up around them, still in sla- 
very, and the winter of life is coming on apace—then, if they 
are willing to sever the ties that for thirty years have been 
binding them to the old plantation, and start out for them- 
selves when the best of life is gone, then they may be free! 
The juice of the orange has been pressed out for the use of the 
clerical master, and the poor old worn-out negroes may now 
take the worthless rind, if they wish. This is Mr. Quinn’s 
own showing.* He even claims it as a virtue that his slaves 
are all manumitted, to be free at thirty-five! A friend of his, 
in apologizing for fie said that by freeing them at that age 
he had lost several thousand dollars ! 

This same Methodist preacher admitted that he had sent a 
slave to Baltimore, and sold him, but alleged as an excuse that 
the slave was a thief, and was liable to be arrested and con- 
victed, in which case he would be sold to go South. It was 
simply the old excuse of all Methodist slave-sellers—* He was 
a bad nigger, and [ had to sell him’”—though put into a little 
more pious form. Like all Mr. Quinn’s slaves, “the boy”. 
was “ manumitted,” to be free at thirty-five; and Mr. Quinn 
claimed that it was a benevolent act to sell him in Baltimore 
till thirty-five, and prevent his being sold to go South for life. 
But for the alleged theft, we have only the word of the slave- 
seller, who had every motive for fabricating the charge. He 
must, of course, justify his crime against God and his fellow- 
man, and how natural that he should frame the old apology, 
that the slave was a thief, especially as every slave who eats 
an onion, or a chicken, raised by over-work, and on his own 
little “patch,” if allowed one, is nevertheless a “ thief” in the 
eye of slavery. 

But mark how Dr. Stevens fixed up this case, in the Vew 
York Advocate. He says: 

“A statement was read from a letter to the Conference, wherein Mr. 


Quinn affirmed that he had disposed of a boy in the city of Baltimore, who, 
as a felon, was about to be sent South.” 


* The reader should understand that the writer attended the last session of the 
Philadelphia Conference (March, 1858) as counsel for Rev. J. D. Long. We write 
therefore, upon these cases, from what we saw and heard personally, and not from 
mere rumor or hearsay. 


Ls 
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Now wé heard the letter from Mr. Quinn read, and the re- 
marks made upon it; and we positively affirm that this is a 
gross misrepresentation, if not a slander upon the poor dumb 
negro. Even Mr. Quinn did not allege any thing of the kind. 
The idea conveyed by Mr. Stevens is, that the negro had been 
arrested, and convicted as a felon, and as such was “ about to 
be sent South;” not a word of which is true. . 

The whole case is this: a Methodist preacher of the Phila- 
delphia Conference sent a slave to market and sold him, and 
when called to an account for it, offered as an excuse that 
“the boy” had stolen, and was /iable to be taken up, and sold 
to go South. For the truth of this showing, we appeal to Drs. 
Cooper, and Dursry, and Hopason, and even to Dr. Quicrry 
himself, who defended Mr. Quinn. The apology mannfac- 
tured for him by Dr. Stevens, is wholly gratuitous, and with- 
out foundation. He has volunteered to screen a slaveholding 
and slave-selling Methodist preacher, and in so doing has li- 
belled a poor dumb slave. May the Lord pity all such editors! 
But what did the Conference do in relation to this case? They 
first passed the following: 

** Resolved, That the character of the Rev. Mr. Quinn be passed, and 
that the inquiry into what he has done in reference to manuinitting his 
slaves, in pursuance to his promises to the Conference at its session of 1842, 
be referred to a commission to be hereafter appointed to ascertain the facts 
and particulars in the case, and report the same to the Conference at its 
next session.” 

This Mr. Stevens was very careful to quote. But was the 
commission” ever appointed? Never. Instead of announ- 
cing their names at the opening of the next session, as is eus- 
tomary in such cases, the matter was allowed to hang, day’ 
after day, till near the close of the session, when the preceding 
resolution was reconsidered, and the whole subject laid on the 
table! ‘This Dr. Stevens did not publish, but left his readers 
to suppose that a commission was actually put upon the track 
of the slaveholding preacher. . ; 

Here, then, we have a member of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, who has been a slaveholder since 1842, or for sexteen 
years past, at least; and known to be such by every member 
of the Conference. He has now twenty or more slaves, and 
is raising more as fast as he can, and has even commenced 
selling off his superabundant stock. And yet, what of it? 
What did the Conference do with him?—simply, nothing / 
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The proposed commission was a sham from the beginning. 
The Conference had all the facts before them, and knew, with- 
out appointing a commission, that Mr. Quinn was an open 
transgressor of the law of the Church, and of their own Con- 
ference rule in relation to his case, passed sixteen years ago. 

By passing his case as they did, the Conference most em- 
phatically sanctioned slaveholding, and slave-breeding and sell. 
ang, by members of the Conference. Mr. Quinn is thus ec- 
clesiastically whitewashed, and slavery and the slave-trade 
sanctified. As Mr. Quinn’s character passed, the following 
resolution was offered : 

“* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference, that its requisition 
upon its members [mark!] to manumit their slaves, according to the Disci- 


pline, shall be twenty-one years or under. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
©. J. Thompson.” 


But this resolution was tabled in an instant, with clapping 
of hands; and though two efforts were subsequently made by 
Brother Cunningham to get it up and act upon it, in one in- 
stance another subject was called up at once, and in the other 
no attention was paid to the motion. So the case was left.* 


IX. Rev. E. J. Way, on his name being called, arose and 
said: “lam anative of Pennsylvania. I have married two 
wives on the Peninsula [Md.], both of whom were the dangli- 
ters of slaveholders. On the death of.my first father-in-law, 
he left ten slaves, of whom a part fell to me. They were all 
manumitted [that is, to be free, as we learned, at a future pe- 
riod, say at thirty-five years of age]. Some of the slaves had 
been sold, for one of whom $650 was realized. Of this amount, 
$60 fell to me, though I have not yet received it. I have pro- 
posed to my wife to invest it for the benefit of Jim, when his 
time is out, that he may go to Liberia, or take it and go Kast 
with it, and invest it in abolition tracts, or any thing else he 
chooses.” [Great laughter.] We read the above to Mr. Way 





* In the management of this and other cases at the same Conference, there were, 
in our view, strong grounds of complaint against the presiding bishop, both as re- 
spects his administration, and the manner in which he seemed to regard the slave- 
jiolders on the one hand, and the anti-slavery men of the Conference on the other, 
But as those matters will be reviewed hereafter in a more ‘ official’’ manner, we shall 
dispose of them in this pamphlet by a merely passing notice in another chapter. If 
any reader would like to read the proceedings of that memorable Conference in de- 
tail, let him inclose 24 cents in stamps to the writer, No. 16 West Forty-first street, 
New York, and we will send him ‘‘ Border Methodism and Border Slavery,” by J. 
M. McCarter, a member of the Conference, who was present, and, like ourself, took 
full notes of all the proceedings. 
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at the time, and he admitted its entire correctness. His char- 
acter was passed without a question. 

Rev. M. D. Kurrz’s name being called, Brother Long arose 
and said he had good reason for believing that he was con- 
nected with slavery. His presiding elder thought his connec- 
tion was justified. Mr. Kurtz said he had no connection with 
slavery, except an involuntary connection. There were tivo 
or three slaves in whom his-wife had an interest, but they were 
all manumitted, to be free at twenty-eight and thirty. He de- 
nied that he had any improper connection with slavery. 

Rey. Mir. Bisuop moved that the commission appointed to 
inquire into the case of Brother Quinn, be instructed to inquire 
into the circumstances of Brother Kurtz’s slaveholding also. 
Dr. Durbin opposed the motion. At this point the chair ar- 
rested the discussion, pending Brother Bishop’s motion, by 
calling the name of the next elder on the list, leaving, as we 
supposed, the case of Brother Kurtz as laid over. But, as sub- 
sequent events proved, his character was thus passed, without 
a vote of Conference, though arrested by Brother Long, and 
upon his own admission a slaveholder ! 


XI. Rev. J. R. Merri, when his name was called, wished 
all to hear what he was about to say. He had stated, some 
days before, that he could convince the most ultra abolitionist 
that his slaveholding was benevolent. About four years since 
a colored man came into his possession [did not say how]. He 
wrote to a friend to tell the boy [all colored men are “ boys,” 
if a hundred years old} to go to work for himself, and when he 
could come and manumit him, he would do so. [‘* Manumit,” 
i. e., to be free at thirty-five or fifty, or at death.] When he 
went over where the boy was, he found a strong prejudice in 
the community against his manumission, on the ground that 
he was a drunkard. He did not know what to do, but told 
the boy to go to work, and as soon as he became reliable he 
would manumit him. He hired him ont, and directed his 
agent to give him half his wages, keeping the other half for 
the future benefit of the slave. He was obliged to hold him, 
in self-defence. [Brother Long whispered to us—‘'This is a 
case of sanctified slaveholding.”| If the boy had been manu- 
mitted he would have become a miserable fellow, and been 
pointed at as a specimen of “free niggers.” He held him, 
therefore, as a slave, first, for the good of the slave, and sec- 
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ondly, that he might not, by freeing him, injure the cause of 
emancipation, which the abolitionists professed to love so well. 

But though he believed the position of the boy as a slave was 
the best for Aim and for the cause, he would do as the Con- 
ference said in regard to his emancipation. 

Rev. Wa. Coorrr said he appreciated the benevolence of 
Brother Merrill, but the Discipline required the manumission 
of the slave, if held by a Methodist preacher; and if Brother 
Merrill did not let go of the slave, the Conference would have 
to let go of him. 

Brother Long said the excuse of Brother Merrill for still 
holding the slave in bondage was, that he was dntemperate, 
when the fact might be that the poor bondman had fled to the 
intoxicating acon under the influence of despair, in view of 
his being heid in slavery by a Methodist preacher! 

This last. remark produced quite a sensation in the Confer- 
ence, whereupon the bishop rushed over the case by calling 
the name of the next elder on the list. ‘“ Nothing against 
Brother R.,” was responded, when a brother arose and said— 
“J am not satisfied with the disposition of the case of Brother 
Merrill. I move, that it is the judgment of pals Cor nterence, 
that Brother Merrill should manumit-his slave. 

The motion was put, and prevailed. 

To a person not ¢ vequainted with the’ Border method of inter- 
preting the Discipline, this may look a little anti-slaverywise. 
But “be not deceived.” “Should manumit his slave,” simply 
meant to record a deed of manumission by which he should 
be free at some future time, say ten or twenty or thirty years 
hence. A similar resolution was passed in regard to Mr. 
Quinn in 1842, and the way he complied with it was to manu- 
mit his slaves to be free at thirty-five, and their children at 
the same age; and the Conference at its last session (1858) 
practically endorsed this kind of manumission, as meeting the 
requirements of the Discipline! 

Conversing with a prominent member of the Conference 
upon the subject, he said that the laws of Maryland forbade 
emancipation after the slave was forty years of age; but as 
the Discipline only required the preacher to “ execute, if it be 
practicable, a deed of manumission,” &c., without specifying 
when the slave was to be made free by i: if the deed made 
him free at thirty-nine years, eleven THORS: and twenty-nine 
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days of age, under the laws of the State, the preacher had met 
the requirement of the Discipline. So Mr. Quinn keeps his 
slaves till they are thirty-five—within five years of as long as he 
ean and free them at all—and then lets them go if they wish 
to! And then even claims it as a most benevolent act, and 
“all for conscience’ sake !” 

Now we regard this as the most cruel and hypocritical of all 
slaveholding. Kept till the best of life is gone; tantalized with 
the hope of freedom which few live to enjoy; stimulated thus 
to extra exertion for his master; his children still retained in 
slavery ; the enormities of common slaveholding are even 
augmented; and the accursed institution is perpetuated from 
veneration to generation. And yet such is the accepted inter- 
pretation of the rule, and the practice of the preachers under 
it, in the Philadelphia Conference! Its obvious meaning is, 
that “ whenever any travelling preacher becomes an owner of 
aslave or slaves, by any means,” as by marriage or bequest, 
“he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, unless 
he execute, if it be practicable, a legal eMANotpAtTION,’* not a 
deed of manumission to take effect ten or twenty years hence. 
But they meet the rule by executing a “ deed of manumission,” 
to take effect, if the poor slave lives, years and years after- 
wards. Hence the stress laid upon their ‘ deeds of manumis- 
sion” in the case of Mr. Quinn and in the case following. 


XII. Rev. Wat. Warner, of the same Conference, is also a 
slaveholder. When his name was called before the Confer- 
ence, he arose and said he had inherited several slaves from 
his father’s estate, whom he still owned; but they were all 
“ manumitted,” to be free, the females at twenty-five and the 
boys at tw enity-cight, and their issue at the same age. He 
believed himself justified in his course, both by the Disc pis 
and the Bible. The bishop called another name, and so Mr. 
Warner’s character was passed. 

Thus we have not only the testimony of Drs. Cross and 
Derms and McFrrrin and Ler to the general fact that we 
have slaveholders now in the travelling ministry, on the Bor- 
der; but also a clear case of one slaveholder in the Baltimore 
Conference; of one widow of a travelling preacher who was 


* “ ExyrancipaTE. To set free from bondage; to restore to liberty. 
“ Emanorpation. The act of setting free from slav ery; deliverance from bondage,” 
— Webster. 
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a slaveholder; of one member of the Philadelphia Conference 
who died in 1852 the owner of seven slaves; and of five metm- 
bers of that body who are now slaveholders, owning from one 
to twenty! And in one case a venerable elder had even sold 
one of his slaves!! And all this is allowed by that body of 
two hundred Christian ministers, with one of our bishops at 
their head! Not the slightest whisper of disapprobation was 
heard in regard to any one of them. The great effort on all 
hands, with the exception of some half a dozen men, was, as God 
is witness of the truth, and we must answer to Him in the Last 
Day, to cover up the wmiquity, and scREEN THE SLAVEHOLDING 
PREACHERS FROM BOTH EXPOSURE AND JusticE!! Yea, and while 
we pen these lines, the slaves of these [@9~ Methodist Preach- 
ers! (Heaven pity us!) are toiling in bondage under the eye 
and lash of their overseers! O Lord! how long! how long!! 
Of the number of slaves held by all these Methodists—pri- 
vate members, leaders, trustees and stewards, exhorters, local 
and travelling preachers—we cannot of course speak definitely, 
But all the known facts point to the unwelcome conclusion 
that they are to be numbered by tens of thousands. As con- 
firmatory of the general estimates on pages 43, 44, take the 
following additional, and even more conclusive considerations, 
The census of 1850, taken in connection with our annual Min- 
"utes, shows that dere cannot be less than ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
| sAND human beings now held in slavery by members of the 
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| Methodist Episcopal Church. == Any WO Abid? 

| That the Methodists are numerous and w ealthy, and hold 
slaves in great numbers, in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
will not be doubted. It is attested, on all hands, by those 
who know, and is not denied now, even by the veriest apolo- 
gists for slavery. This being unquestionable, let us look at 
certain other facts and figures: 

1. By the last census (1850), there were 3,204,318 slaves in 
the United States s, with a regular increase of 100 000 a year. 
This will give us now (1858), over four millions of slayes, But 
take the census of 1850—3,204,313 slaves. Of these, 914,376 
(which is 113,298 more than one fourth of the whole) are held 
within the present limits of the Methodist Episcopal Church ! 
We have the very breeding-grounds of slavery for the whole 
South still left within our border Indeed, what Ireland has 
for years been to Romanism in this country, Delaware, Mary- 
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land, and Virginia are to the more Southern States. Let not 
this most important fact (as shown on page 43) be lost sight of. 

2. By De Bow’s Compendium, page 95, we find that there 
are only 347,525 slaveholders, who own the 3,204,513 slaves $ 
which gives an average of over nine slaves to each slaveholder 
in the United States. If, therefore, we have only 15,000 slave- 
holders in the Methodist Episcopal Church (which we ‘believe 
to be a low estimate), and they hold an average number of 
slaves with other slaveholders, there must be 135,000 slaves 
now held in this ed tila a by the professed followers of John 
Wesley ! | ro 

3. The census, as sli non page 43 of this pamphlet, reports 
186,958 slaveholders and 914,376 slaves as still within the 
present limits of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This will 
give an average of six and two thirds slaves to each slave- 
holder in that particular territory. If, therefore, our 15,000 
Methodist slaveholders on the Border, who are known to be 
among the most wealthy citizens, hold as many slaves on an 
average as other slaveholders do in the same localities, we 
eannot have less than 100,000 slaves held by the 15,000 slave- 
holders. 

This we believe to be the solemn and dreadful truth ; that 
we have this day more than oNE HUNDRED THOUSAND SLAVES~ 
held by members of the Methodist y+ tie Chureh in the 
Border Conferences ! 

Now let us sum up the Pom ertce Aad in the preceding 
chapters, in regard to the connection of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church with slavery. We have shown— 

first, That our original position was one of theoretical and 
practical hostility to slavery, in all its moods and tenses—that 
Joun Westxy and his early followers were all abolitionists— 
that Warson, and Onarxr, and Brapsurn, and Garrerrson 
were abolitionists—that our first two bishops, Coxe and As- 
BURY, were abolitionists—that McKenprer, our fourth bishop, 
was an abolitionist; and, indeed, that all the first Methodists, 
from 1739 to 1784, whether in England or America, were abo- 
litionists. We have also proved, what no sane man who knows 
the facts will deny, that the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized in 1784 upon the most thorough abolition principles ; 
and with a fixed and avowed determination on the part of our 
fathers, now with God, not only to extirpate slavery from the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church (for there were a few slaveholders 
then among the Methodists), but also from the republic. 

Second, We have shown that from 1784 to 1844, the en- 
eroachments of slavery were gradual and incessant, till we 
were called upon to either take a stand against it, or tolerate 
it in the highest office in the Church, viz., in the Episcopacy. 
Tor half a century the legislation of the Church has been sha- 
ping itself more and more to the growing demands of slavery, 
and the increasing corruption of the Church by it, till in 1843 
and 1844 we lost some 400,000 members by secession, all 
chargeable to slavery. 

Third, That notwithstanding the great Southern secession, 
there was slave territory enough left in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and slaveholders enough, to corrupt us to the 
heart—that we have now from ten to twenty thousand slave- 
holders in our Church; among whom are hundreds of leaders, 
stewards, trustees, exhorters and local preachers, deacons, and 
elders, who own, raise, buy, and sell slaves, as suits their con- 
venience and interest, and with utter impunity. 

Fourth, That there cannot be less than oNE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND SLAVES now owned, and held in bondage by Merruopists, 
in the Worthern portion of the original Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and, 

Finally, That we have from ten to twenty travelling preach- 
ers, more or less, in the Border Conferences, who openly hold 
slaves, from one to twenty each, without the slightest censure 
or disapproval on the part of the Conferences with which they 
stand connected ; and that no efforts are made on the part of 
the executive authorities of the Church to stay this incoming 
tide of sin and corruption. 
| Now if any man can look these facts in the face, and not 
‘say that we are infinitely worse off, so far as connection with 
slavery is concerned, than we were before the division of 1844, 
we envy him not his knowledge, or judgment, or candor. 
“Much as it may mortify our denominational pride, we may 
better own the whole truth, and by God’s help seek to recover 
ourselves out of the snare of the devil, than to conceal, or re- 
fuse to look at the_truth, till it is too late to retrieve our lost 
character and moral power. So far as this subject is con- 
cerned, the Methodist Episcopal Church in America is a fallen 
Church. She has sadly departed from her original position 
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and character. To-day there are over 2000 travelling, and 
5000 local Methodist preachers in the South; with a Disci- 
pline that even allows what the laws of Congress pronounce 
“piracy ;” and preaching that slavery is of God, and perfectly 
consistent with all the requirements of the Bible. And in the 
Northern portion we are hastening on to the same consumma- 
tion, so far as our slave territory is concerned, as fast as time 
and the Powers of Darkness can hurry us to ruin. Bating 
what genuine anti-slavery principle there is in the Northern 
Conferences, from the crown of the head to the soles of the 
feet there is no soundness in us, but wounds, and bruises, and 
putrefying sores; that have not been bound up, neither molli- 
fied with ointment. And our condition in this respect is grow- 
ing worse and worse, every year, and every day. 


Such is the present connection of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with Stavery! Think of it, ye mén of God who read 
these pages! Think of it, ye disgraced and outraged ministers 
of the Northern Conferences, our “companions in arms!” 
Think of it, ye Leaders and Stewards and Exhorters who 
breathe the free air of the North! Think of it, ye six thou- 
sand Local Preachers, Deacons, and Elders, who are laboring 
for God and Methodism in the Free States! Think of it! The 
Church of Werstey, and Brapsurn, and Fiercuer, and Coxr, 
and Assury, and Garrerrson, and McKrnpree—the Church 
of Class Meetings, and Love Feasts, and Camp Meetings, and 
Revivals—the Church of Free Grace, the Witness of the Spirit, 
and Entire Sanctification—a Church once torn asunder East 
and West by slavery, like the rending of an earthquake—thes 
Chureh, and such a Church, in this land of liberty, and in 
1858, with thousands of sla Wenokiees in her bosom; hundreds 
in her local ministry ; and from six to twenty, we know not 
how many, even among the travelling ministers!! Oh! “tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest 
the daughters af the Philistines rejoice, lest the danghters of 
the uncircumcised triumph.” 

Christian reader! Are you satisfied with such a state of 
things, even if it should grow no worse? Are you willing to 
have our beloved Church and our common Christianity thus 
corrupted and caricatured and scandalized by a few thousand 
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slaveholders still left on our Southern Border; not more than 
one in twenty of our entire membership? Do yow say, “ Keep 
quiet—don’t agitate the subject—don’t bring these facts out 
before our people,” &c.? God forbid! Christ from above 
cries out to you and us, “Ory ALoup AND sPARE Not!” The 
shining hosts of Methodists beyond the grave, respond: “Cry! 
Cry! Cry!! Lift up your voices like trumpets! Show the 
people their transgressions, and the house of Israel their sins.” 
Westry, and Coxr, and Assury, and McKenprer, and Grorez, 
and Emory, and Hrppine, and Waveu—all now join in the 
celestial mandate, “ Ory! Cry// Cry!!! and save from utter 
corruption and ruin the Caurcu, which Christ has purchased 
with his own blood!” 

Have we not, as a Church, slept over this subject long 
enough already? Have we not suffered enough and been dis- 
graced enough by it? Is it not time that something was done, 
not only to arrest the onward march of slavery in our Church, 
but to either bring our thousands of slaveholders to repentance 
and reformation, or drive them from among us? If our be- 
loved Bishops will not take down the scourge, and drive 
these money-changers from God’s temple, should not the 
Northern ministry and laity do it? We think they should. 
And for the love ave bear to Christ, to the world, and to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—the Church of our spiritual birth 
and toil—we intend to do all we can with tongue and pen and 
money, as God may enable us, to bring about such a result in 
1860. Precisely what should be done, we will endeavor briefly 
to sketch in the next chapter. 








UA HE Vitt. 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF SLAVERY. 


“ What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of 
slavery ?” has been a standing inquiry in the Discipline for 
more than sixty years; and yet, what has been done? All 
this time slavery has been increasing in the Church, till in 1844 
and 1845 it reached a crisis; first driving off some 20,000 mem- 
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bers and 200 ministers in the North, and next taking with it 
350,000 members and 2000 ministers in the South. But aseed 
of iniquity was left behind. The amputation was too low down. 
The gangrene left upon the bleeding stump has again, infected 
the whole body. We are absolutely worse off to-day, so far 
as connection with slavery is concerned, than we were in 
1844. Then we did not know of half the slaveholding in the 
membership, in proportion to the whole, that we now know to 
exist. Then we knew of no cases of buying and selling slaves 
among Methodists; but now we know it to be common. 
Then we knew of no local preachers, and deacons, and elders 
who held slaves; now they can be numbered by hundreds. 
Then a member ‘of the Baltimore Conference was suspended 
for owning a slave through his wife; now several own slaves 
in this way, and one at least ia his ove right, and no notice is 
taken of it. Then there were no slaveholders in the Philadel- 
phia Conference ; now there are at least five in that Confer- 
ence, even upon their own admission; and the Oonference 
does not even express their disapproval. Neither did the pre- 
siding bishop exert himself to prevent the passage of their 
character, or to have the Conference disapprove of their con- 
duct. We write this with pain. We helped to elect Bishop 
Ames, and personally have nothing against him. On the 
contrary, we like him personally, and would much rather, if 
we could, speak in his praise, than to write disapprovingly of 
his official acts. He has always treated us well, and we have 
no prejudices or ill feeling to gratify. With the feelings of a 
Christian, we trust, glowing in our bosom, and wishing him a 
thousand blessings, we are constrained to disapprove of his 
course at the Philadelphia Conference, and again to call the 
attention of the Methodist public to it. We owe it to the 
Anti-slavery cause; to the Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
to the honor of Methodist Episcopacy, if not to Bishop Amrs 
and the slaveholding preachers themselves. ‘ We love Cesar 
much, but Rome more.” 


And now, as to what ought to be done: 


I. A memorial should be got up, addressed to the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Conferences, at least, and signed by thon- 
sands of travelling preachers in the Northern Conferences, 
praying them, for Christ’s sake, for the peace and purity of the 
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Church, and the honor of their brethren in the Free States, as 
well as their own, to put away the accursed thing from among 
them; to appoint no more slaveholding class-leaders or stew- 
ards; to leense no more slaveholding exhorters or local 
preachers; to elect no more to deacons’ or elders’ orders; and 
to enforce “the Discipline as it is” against all incumbents 
of any of these offices, who hold their positions, as all slavehold- 
ing officers do, in violation of the laws of the Church. And 
above all, should we entreat them to enforce the Discipline 
against all slaveholding members of their Conferences. Not 
only are the non-slaveholding members of the Border Confer- 
ences disgraced by the connection of their fellow-laborers with 
slavery, but we also, every Methodist preacher in the Church, 
even to the shores of Lake Erie and Ontario, and to the pine 
forests of Northern Maine. They owe it to us all, to roll away 
this reproach. And if appealed to in a memorial, respectful in 
language, and breathing the spirit of Christ, they meght regard 
our earnest prayer. - 

Il. If no favorable action is taken upon this subject by 
these Conferences, at their next sessions, then a complaint 
should be lodged against them at the next General Conference, 
by the anti-slavery men of that body, for mal-administration, 
in allowing their preachers to appoint men to official stations 
in the Church, who are not eligible to such posts; as, for in- 
stance, slaveholders, to the offices of leaders, stewards, exhort- 
ers, and local preachers. (See Discipline, page 213.) And 
above all, in electing slaveholding local preachers to deacons’ 
and elders’ orders, and allowing travelling preachers to hold 
slaves. 

That the General Conference has the right to administer 
discipline upon the Annual Conference—at least, to reprove and 
censure, if not to disfellowship them—is beyond all question. 
Indeed, this right is virtually exercised by that body every 
four years, in reviewing the Journals of the several Annual 
Conferences, and sometimes disapproving or censuring their 
acts. This right is involved in adjudicating every appeal that 
comes before the General Conference. 

Upon this subject Bishop Hedding says: 

“That body [the General Conference] not only makes ‘rules and regula- 


tions,’ but administers discipline, first port the bishops, and secondly on 
the Annual Conferences. 
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“JT said the General Conference administers discipline on the Annual 
Conferences. The General Conference constitutes these bodies, fixes their 
bounds, and authorizes them to act as Conferences; and therefore governs 
them. For this purpose they are required to bring a copy of the record of 
their proceedings to the General Conference for examination. And when 
it is remembered that some of these Annual Conferences are at a great dis- 
tance from each other, that they are situated in countries of different min- 
ners, customs, and laws, it will be natural to suppose what is a fet, that 
there is a constant tendency, in some one or other of them, to go istrity 
from. Methodism. The unity and prosperity of the body then will depensl, 
under God, in a great degree, on the watchful oversight the Gener: al ©. n- 
ference shall exercise over the Annual Conferences, 

* But should an Annual Conference do wrong, what power has the Gen- 
eral Conference to punish? Administer cefsure, reproof, and exhortation, 
as the case may require. But should the majority of an Annual Conference 
become heretical, or countenance immorality, what can the General Con- 
ference do? Other remedies may answer in some cases, yet [ know of only 
one that can be constitutionally administered in all cases. That is, let the 
General Conference command the bishops to remove the corrupted majority 
of an Annual Conference to other parts of the work, and scatter thein 
among other Annual Conferences, where they can be eoverned, and sup- 
ply their places with better men from other Conferences. 

“But such men would not go at the appointment of the bishop. Per- 
haps they would not personally; but their names, and their membership 
would go where they could be dealt with as their sins should deserve.”— 
(Discourse on the Administration of Discipline, pp. 7, 25-27.) 


This discourse was published in 1841, and had all the force 
of an official exposition of the Discipline. It was bound up 
with the Discipline in 1843, and was virtually endorsed by the 
General Conference of 1844, in approving of Bishop Hedding’s 
official acts. 

The part of the discourse above quoted was understood at 
the time as an intimation, that unless the anti-slavery men of 
New England kept pretty quiet, they might get transferred to 
Florida or Mississippi. 

Now we suppose this doctrine will hold equally good as to 
slaveholding Conferences and preachers. And if the General 
Conterence has authority to reprove and censure a slaveholding 
Conference, and does not do it, she becomes a tacit party to 
the crime, and endorses slaveholding by official members, local 
and travelling preachers, in the most effectual manner. The 
honor of the whole Church will therefore be involved in the 
course which the next General Conference takes, in regard to 
the Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences. And unless they 
reform at their next sessions respectively, their administrative 
and moral apostasy should be formally brought before the next 
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General Conference, in the shape of a bill of charges and spe- 
cifications. 


Ill. The Committee on Episcopacy should investigate the 
public allegations of Dr. McFerrin, in regard to our bishops; 
and ascertain, as in the case of Bishop Andrew in 1844, which 
of the bishops, if any, are connected with slavery, and to what 
extent. And also, whether or not they have knowingly or- 
dained either local or travelling ministers as deacons or elders, 
and to what extent; and to take such action as the results of 
their inquiries may demand. And if the Committee do not 
seem disposed to do their duty upon this delicate subject, it 
should be brought before the whole body, and made the duty 
of the committee by special resolution. 


IV. The administration of Bishop Ams, at the Philadelphia 
Conference of March, 1858, should be thoroughly investigated. 
It has been publicly alleged that he decided that no man could 
be arrested in the examination of character before the Confer- 
ence, except upon written charges and specifications—that he 
passed the character of several slaveholding preachers, know- 
ing them to be such, and when under verbal arrest for slave- 
holding, by episcopal prerogative, and without a vote of Con- 
Ference!- It has also been alleged that he took a strong party 
stand with the slaveholders, speaking commendingly of one of 
them; and making remarks respecting the pertinency of the 
question, ‘ Are you a slaveholder?” calculated to throw odium 
and ridicule upon the few anti-slavery men of the Conference, 
and which did have that effect. 

All this and even more has been publicly alleged by respon- 
sible Methodist preachers. It is either true or false. If false, 
the persons so misrepresenting the facts in the case should be 
expelled from the Church. If true, the administration of the 
bishop concerned should be either approved or condemned. 
The honor of our Episcopacy and of the Church, as well as our 
future safety against erroneous decisions and unwarrantable 
prerogatives, require it. Even-handed justice should be 
meted out to every man alike, whether the humblest preacher 
in our ranks, or the most influential dignitary of the Church. 
For these and many other reasons the administration of Bishop 
Ames, at the Philadelphia Conference of 1858, should be re- 
ligiously but thoroughly investigated. 
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V. The next General Conference should give some expres- 
sion of its views in regard to the propriety of our bishops seek- 
ing to exert a controlling influence over the legislation of the 
Church. If the Episcopacy see fit to present an Address to 
each General Conference (a duty, by the way, that is nowhere 
required by the Discipline), it ought to be understood whether 
or not they are expected to inform the General Conference 
what they can or cannot do by way of legislation. The ques- 
tion is, should the executive authority of the Church seek to 
control or direct the legislative department? Should our 
bishops feel at liberty to forestall the action of the General 
Conference upon any subject, by volunteering their opinions, 
or faith, or doubts, or fears ? ul 

In 1844, when a bishop had gone into slaveholding, the 
Episcopacy endeavored to prevent action against him, by ur- 
ging a postponement for four years; but the General Confer- 
ence took their own view of the matter, and acted as they 
thought best. In 1856, the Episcopacy again interfered with 
pending legislation, in their Address at Indianapolis, by ex- 
pressing their “strong doubts,” whether the General Confer- 
ence had aright to legislate slavery out of the Church. A 
majority of the body were indignant when that portion of the 
Address was read; and some talked courageously against it in 
private, for a day or two; but, with one exception, no man 
alluded to the “ outrage” upon the floor of the Conference, and 
in hearing of the bishops. But the procedure gave general 
dissatisfaction throughout most of the Church. It was thought 
to be an unwarrantable interference, designed to shield slavery ; 
and that this suspicion was not an uncharitable one, is proved 
by the fact, that_one of the bishops, at least, has since said, 
that they (the bishops) supposed their opinion, thus expressed, 
would have the effect to prevent legislation against slavery ; and 
that they put it into the Episcopal Address for that purpose! 

Now if this is a prerogative of our Episcopacy, we have 
not a word to say, further than this: that we think their pre- 
rogatives should, in this respect, be curtailed. But if it is not 
proper for our bishops to bring their immense influence, and 
authority to bear upon the legislation of the Church, especially 
to shield an overshadowing enormity, then the General Con- 
ference ought in some respectful and appropriate manner to 
indicate their views. 
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It is high time that a guard was set up at this point. “Tam 
now going home,” said the lamented J. B. Frytey to us, just 
before the close of the last General Conference; ‘I am now 
going home, and shall never be at another General Conference. 
But I want you young men to knock that episcopal ordination 
out of the Discipline, or we are gone. I have seen that at this 
General Conference that I never expected to see, and it alarms 
me.” And the “ Oxtp Cuter” paced the portico of the capitol 
backward and forward, as if deeply distressed in mind. These 
were the last words we ever heard from his lips; and we un- 
derstood them to refer to the immense influence of the bishops, 
growing largely ont of their third ordination, and the receny 
misuse of that influence, as he conceived, in interfering with 
the legislation of the Church. 

As pertinent in this connection, we will here quote an ex- 
tract from an article that appeared in Zion’s Herald, for Oct. 
28, 1857, over the signature of “ Monrror.” Alluding to the 
article, Dr. Haven said: ‘“‘The communication under this title 
is from one of the ablest men in the Church, and who holds 
one of the most responsible of its offices. Of course none will 
fail to read it.” Whether rightfully or not, the article has 
generally been credited to Dr. Wuxpon, editor of the Afetho- 
dist Quarterly Review ; and, if his, is certainly no disparage- 
ment to either his head or heart. He says: 


* Again, this Border power may very seriously affect an Episcopacy. 
We know not by what charm they can accomplish it; but it is an imagin- 
able idea that a Border overseership can assimilate to its own image an en- 
tire episcopal bench. Time was in bonny England when it was said that 
‘a Liberal promoted, became a Conservative in office.’ A state of things 
is conceivable when the sure way to convert a man from abolitionism is to 
elect him bishop. We have heard of the cave of Trophonius, through 
which the man who passed was never seen again to smile. Anti-slavery 
fanciers have even now imagined that our Episcopacy can be a Trophonian 
cave, through which they have seen more than one once jovial abolitionist 
pass—and they have never since been able to catch one smile from beneath 
his mitred brow. There is a possibility for the episcopal sunshine to be select- 
ive and beam only upon pro-slavery objects; while its dark, withering niglit- 
side may shed damp and gloom over every anti-slavery point and personal- 
ity. Episcopacy may utter speeches at our indignant Conferences which 
conservatisin, that is, political conservatism, shall quote to the echo; may 
pass eulogies upon slaveholders scarce consistent with the tenor of our Dis- 
cipline; may interpose at General Conference constitutional objections just 
at the crisis of action; may never be heard to utter one anti-slavery e/aw- 
sula, until forced to speak in self-defence in a foreign land, Such a sym- 
pathy may exist between the Border overseership and an Episeopacy, as 
that the latter may seem to become ‘oversEERs over the Church of God) 
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in a sort of plantation sense. The Episcopacy we conceive to be au orna- 
ment, a crowning capital to the Church, giving it a majesty impressive 
upon the public mind; but sad is the case when it shall permanently cease 
to be the true representative, as well as the crown of the Church. Not 
long would the Church in such a case rest without seeking some method 
of restoring the harmony between the body and the head.” 


This is all supposition, of course, but when one states as pos- 
sible, what has to some extent taken place already, the appli- 
cation is irresistible. 

But letting the past go, we think it is due to its own honor, 
as well as to good order and peace among ourselves, that the 
next General Conference give some expression of their views 
upon this subject; for if our bishops should chance to become 
pro-slavery, as every one will admit to be possible, and should 
bring all their immense influence and patronage to bear upon 
successive General Conferences to prevent legislation against 
slavery, we might weep and pray and toil in vain, for a pure 
Church, till the end of time. 


VI. The present chapter on slavery, Discipline, page 212, 
should be stricken out, every word of it, except the title, and 
the first four lines. With this exception, the whole chapter is 
eminently pro-slavery. The jth answer to the question, 
“ What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of slavery,” 
is, that bishops may employ colored preachers ; as if it required 
a special dispensation to allow a colored man to preach! The 
fourth answer conforms our treatment of colored preachers 
and official members to “the usages of the country.” The 
third fully allows “all our members,” to hold “their slaves,” 
provided they teach them to read, &e. The second allows a 
travelling preacher to own slaves, if the State where he lives 
will not allow of emancipation; for he is to emancipate “if it 
be practicable,” by the State laws. If, therefore, there be no 
emancipation laws, then he may hold his slaves still, according 
to the Discipline. It does not require him to liberate his 
slaves, if need be, by letting them go to a free State, but, on 
the contrary, the Discipline is subjugated to the iniquitous 
laws and usages of the slave States. And the jirst answer al- 
lows official members to hold slaves to any extent, provided 
the State laws are only right. But none of these provisos 
cover the slaveholders now in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as already shown ou page 56. 
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Such being the general character of the present chapter on 
Slavery, we regard it as a disgrace to the Church to have it 
remain upon our statute-book another hour; and we earnestly 
pray that as early as May 15, 1860, it may disappear from 
the pages of the Discipline forever / 


VII. In place of the cancelled pro-slavery chapter, the 
General Conference should insert a clear and effectual prohib- 
itory and extirpatory law. It should at last do something for 
the “xexrrrpation” of slavery. This will require the two fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1st. That no slaveholder shall ever hereafter be admitted into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and, 

2d. That those now in the Church—iministers, official mem- 
bers, and private members alike—shalh be required to either 
liberate their slaves or retire From the Church ; or else shall be 
excluded from wt. | 

A brief, well-guarded, and unambiguous law, to this effect, 
inserted in place of what we now have in the chapter, is, in 
our view, what we want, and al/ we want. We also regard 
direct legislation in the chapter, as the only legitimate and safe 
process of legislating slaveholding out of the Church. 

As to the idea of some, that we may prohibit the future ad- 
inission of slaveholders,. but ought not to Discipline those now 
in the Church, it does not accord with our ideas of right, or of 
good policy. Ifa slaveholder is too bad a man to be admitted 
into the Church, those already in are too bad to be allowed to 
stay in it. It would be a great piece of inconsistency, it seems 
to us, to keep from ten to twenty thousand slaveholders in the 
Church, till they die off and go to (we dare not say 
Heaven, and so leave the reader to fill the blank as he chooses), 
while we shut the door in the face of five or ten thousand more 
who wish to come in. It would be another moral compromise ; 
and like all compromises with sin, would corrupt and curse us. 
It would rob the prohibitory legislation of all its moral force, 
aud make the Methodist Episcopal Church the laughing-stock 
of slaveholders, as well as of all the Churches in the land. 
With such a statutory toleration of slavery, it would never die 
out—nEVER! ‘The administration on the Border would rectify 
the inconsistency of the Discipline, not by putting slaveholders 
out, but by letting others in; and slavery would be perpetu- 
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ated in the Methodist Episcopal Church for a hundred years 
to come. 

With the fear that such legislation would be ex post facto 
we have no sympathy. ‘The General Rules, protessedly based 
upon the Bible, and the teachings of the Holy Spirit in truly 
awakened hearts, forbid doing harm; doing to others as we 
would not they should do to us; dog what we know is not 
for the glory of God, &c. They either thereby forbid slave- 
holding, or they do not. If they do not, then slaveholding is 
no “harm ;” is what we would have others do to us; is written 
by the Spirit of God in the heart, and is for the glory of God. 
We ought, therefore, to encourage and not to legislate against 
it. But if the General Rules forbid it, as much as they do pi- 
racy, or arson, or sodomy, which they nowhere mention by 
name, then we have had law against slavelolding all along, 
and before the fact; and the proposed extirpatory law would 
not be ex post facto. 

We contend that by the fundamental law of the Church— 
the General Rules—non-slaveholding has been a condition of 
membership from the beginning, and is still. It is the admin- 
istration on the Border, and not the law of the Church, that 
has filled her with slaveholders. “If that is Methodism,” said 
Rey. J. B. Fuyury, after hearing Abel Stevens’ speech in the 
last General Conference; “if that is Methodism, then I am 
not and never have been a Methodist.” And even the conser- 
vative Prerrr Carrwriaur said, “I don’t believe that doctrine. 
I have always told them that every slaveholder in the Meth- 
odist Church was there in violation of the Discipline.” This 
is the true view of the case, so far as the Constitution of the 
Church is concerned. 

On the other hand, to concede that a law excluding slave- 
holders now in the Church, would be ew post facto, is to admit 
that they are lawfully in the Church; or, in other words, that 
the very Constitution of the Church protects them in holding 
slaves. If this be so, then the same Constitution guarantees 
membership to all slaveholders that apply for admission, and 
a merely prohibitory law would be unconstitutional. The 
whole question turns upon the claim set up at the last General 
Conference—whether or not we are constitutionally, as well as 
administratively, a slaveholding Church. If we are, we can- 
not legislate in the chapter at all, even to prohibit the future 
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admission of slaveholders, till we change the Constitution; and 
if we are not, then an excluding law is in harmony with our 
fundamental law, and would not be ex post fucto. 

We are opposed, therefore, to a temporizing legislation that 
shall give to some 15,000 slaveholders a life-lease of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Heaven knows we have had enough 
of them, and suffered enongh by them! And whether we 
succeed or fail; or, if we succeed, whether the Border regard 
the law, or nullify it or secede, we should attempt to make 
the Discipline rigur, whatever may be the consequences. 
Even if it were true that, by management and scheming, slavery 
had got an advantage over freedom and moral purity, in the 
disciplinary framework of the Church, even then, let what 
might follow, we would have Christ’s Church tear down the 
black flag of slavery, and run up, and nail to the mast, the 
white flag of liberty, holiness, and peace. We cannot admit 
that the Discipline is of higher authority than the Bible. We 
should obey God rather than man, though a thousand Dis- 
‘ciplines were torn into fragments. Such is our moral phi- 
losophy. ’ 

But we are brought to no such alternative. The fundamen- 
tal law of the Church, built upon the Bible, is in harmony 
with it; and all we want now is consistent and thorough statu- 
tory legislation in the chapter on slavery, carrying out and 
applying the pure and'holy principles of the Constitution. 
And this will we have, if God permit. 

There are two other modes of legislation proposed, to which 
we ought, perhaps, to give some attention. The first is, to ap- 
pend a note to the General Rule, explaining it according to 
its original design, as opposed to all slaveholding. Next to 
direct legislation in the chapter, we regard this as the best 
measure. But we believe it lable to more and weightier ob- 
jections than can be urged against legislation in the chapter; 
and that it will be far less likely to succeed. 

1. It virtually concedes that we have no right to legislate 
in the chapter. Else why not go there at once, and not go to 
tinkering the Constitution, by tacking an explanatory note 
to it ? 

2, If it could be urged with effect in 1856, that we could 
not condemn slaveholding in the chapter by a majority vote, 
because it would be “ equivalent” to a change of the General 
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Rules, what would be said of appending an explanatory note 
to the Constitution, without the constitutional process of amend- 
ment? Would not the appending of such a note to the Gen- 
eral Rule, be much more like “altering” the General Rule, 
than legislation in the statute-book, entirely away from the 
Constitution? We think it would; and that it would not only 
meet with less favor and stronger opposition than direct legis- 
lation, on that account, but would leave us far more exposed in 
ease of another Southern secession, and a second appeal to the 
civil tribunals. 

3. This note process looks too much to us like dodging the 
issue now raised, and which we ought openly and fairly to 
meet, viz., the constitutional question. If the Constitution 
protects slaveholders, then we ought not to thrust at them by 
a note of interpretation appended to it. It is, it seems to us, 
an unmanly way of condemning them. 

We wish to condemn all slaveholding openly and fairly, 
and before the light of the sun. It is only from the belief 
that the Constitution is anti-slavery, that we can tolerate the 
idea of appending a note to the Rule for a moment. And 
even then we don’t like it. It is less frank and manly it seems 
to us, than it would be to put an effectual prohibitory law into 
the chapter on slavery. Still, we should reluctantly vote for 
it, if in the next General Conference and we could get nothing 
better. 

So much for what is called the “Interpretation policy,” to 
which several of the Northwestern Conferences have this year 
(1858) committed themselves. 

Another plan is that advocated by Aver Stevens and others, 
at the last General Conference, viz., to change the General 
Rule on slavery, if any thing, by gottins a vote of three fourths 
of all the preachers present and voting in the several Annual 
Conferences; and two thirds of the succeeding General Con- 
ference—this being the vote required to change any of the 
General Rules. The original ground for this change was, that 
the General Rule protects slaveholders; and the Church can- 
not legally disfranchise them, except by an alteration of her 
Constitution. This doctrine, however, is now almost univer- 
sally repudiated throughout the non-slaveholding Conferences. 
And yet, though the original ground of the argument for such 


a change is repudiated, there are those, though a minority we 
7 
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are confident, who think it best to attempt to change the Gen- 
eral Rule on slavery. To this attempt we are most decidedly 
opposed, and for the following reasons: 

1. It is not necessary in order to legislate slavery out of the 
Church. Few, indeed, can now be found who do not repu- 
diate the doctrine, that the Constitution of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church protects slaveholders, and must therefore be 
changed, as the only legal mode of legislating against them. 
On the contrary, even most of those who advocate this measure, 
adinit that we have a perfect right to exclude all slavery from 
the Church by direct legislation. Weare not, therefore, driven 
to this mode of procedure by any necessity in the case. 

2, Such an attempt would be, in our view, a virtual con- 
cession of the constitutional argument; for, disclaim as much 
as we may, the potent interrogatory would be, “If you did 
not feel that the Constitution was in your way, why did you 
try to alter it?’ And it would not be a sufficient reply to say, 
“Jt was not sufficiently explicit, and we wished to make it 
clear and unambiguous.” Such an answer of itself, to a large 
extent, yields the constitutional argument as against us; thus 
not only giving the pro-slavery party in the Church a moral 
vantage-ground to which they are not entitled, but reflecting 
upon the moral character of the Church, and upon the fair 
fame of our fathers of 1784, who put the present Rule into the 
Discipline. Far better, we think, to stand erect upon the im- 
mutable truth, that the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is now and always has been against all slaveholding, 
and then condemn it afresh in 1860 by statute law, as we have 
a perfect right to do. 

8. At the very best, to attempt to reach slavery by altering 
the Constitution, is to give every pro-slavery man the strength 
of three anti-slavery men. It requires three votes for the 
measure to one against it, to change the General Rules. Thus 
one man in Baltimore Canter ence will balance three in Wis- 
consin or Genesee, as the Southern slaveholder votes for his 
slaves, and thus keeps control of the General Government. 
Now if this was our only legal course, we might be induced to 
try it, if it did not cost the Church too much of character, and 
was not utterly hopeless; but when it is so generally conceded 
that we have a perfect right to legislate in the chapter on sla- 
very, where a simple majority of the General Conference can 
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enact an extirpatory law; we cannot see the wisdom of trying 
what is, at best, a dubious experiment; and must succeed, if 
at all, with the utmost difficulty. Why, in a matter of so 
much moment, should we abandon a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty? That the General Conference have a right to pass a 
law, by a simple majority vote, excluding all slaveholders 
from the Church, even Dr. Bond admitted; and that this can 
be done by the next General Conference, very few doubt. 
But that the Constitution can be changed by a vote of three 
fourths of the members of all the Annual Conferences, and 
two thirds of the next General Conference, not one in a hun- 
dred believes. Why, then, should it be undertaken ? 

4. We take the still higher ground, that the change of the 
General Rule, in a way clearly to prohibit all slaveholding, is, 
under existing circumstances, MORALLY rmMposstBLE. And for 
this opinion we will submit our reasons. Let us first look over 
the several Conferences, and see what kind of a vote will be 
necessary in order to change the General Rule: 
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In the preceding table, the number of preachers is taken from 
the Minutes for 1857; and allowing ten votes for Kansas and 
seventy-six for New York East, and every vote in the remain- 
ing thirty-three Conferences, we get a majority of one! ‘The 
figures stand thus: 





Whole number of voters.............ececeee 6,472 
Three fourths, necessary to a change......... 4,854 
For. COAN@e, BS NOT ADGVE) xe sk wee nen pe pinee 4,855 
Vetes toleparesiasis o. Hd. sas. espiget hinswes 1 


But no such vote can ever be obtained ; for, 
~ (1.) Great numbers in all the free Conferences believe the 
attempt unnecessary and suicidal, and will either vote against 
it, or not vote at all. A large majority of the five Conferences 
in Central New York, as well as many others, take this view 
of the matter, and will not be willing to abet or countenance 
the project in any way. They regard it as a pro-slavery di- 
version, inaugurated by a renegade from the ranks of anti- 
slavery, and only calculated to defeat all anti-slavery legisla- 
tion. 

(2.) If any Northern Conference, voting upon such a prop- 

osition, fails to cownt and record their vote, the entire vote will 

be lost in the canvas. Several Conferences in the Northwest 
have recently voted in this way, declaring their vote “ unani- 
mous,” but by not recording the number voting, throwing 
away the whole. And so it will be next year, if the experi- 
ment is tried. Whole Northern Conferences will lose their 
votes, by informality in voting. But the Border will never 
lose a vote by any such omission. 

(83.) In order to sueceed, there must be a vote of three 
fourths, of all the preachers present and voting, in favor of the 
same amendment. Now there were four different propositions 
in the field in 1855, viz., those known respectively as the Troy, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Erie resolutions. They were all pre- 
sented at the same time, and as some Conferences preferred 
one and some another, the effect was precisely as if a political 
party were to get up four candidates, as the means of defeat- 
ing the opposite party. By this division the vote was so mea- 
gre for each, that the bishops never reported it to the General 
Conference (as we think they should have done), but simply - 
said in their Episcopal Address, “we believe no one of these 
resolutions received the constitutional majority,” &e. We 
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presume not, nor one fifth of the requisite majority ; and if the 
bishops had reported the vote on these resolutions, it would 
have shown the utter folly of all such attempts, and exploded 
forever the Stevens policy of changing the Constitution to get 
at slavery. 

‘But as it was in 1855, so will it be again in 1859. There 
are already two different propositions in the hands of the bish- 
ops, to divide the votes of the North, viz., one from the New 
Hampshire Conference, and another from the Cincinnati; and 
there will be several more, no doubt, before the final and of- 
ficial vote is called for. By this means the Northern vote will 
be divided into fragments; while the Border, who want no 
change, have simply to vote against them all, and they have 
saved every vote they cast. 

It is useless to say that the Northern Conferences can agree 
upon one and the same proposition. It is morally impossible. 
Suppose, for instance, the Oneida Conference were to a man 
in favor of some change of the General Rule; and the presid- 
ing bishop should present the New Hampshire proposition, to 
make the Rule forbid “the buying, selling, or holding of a 
human being as property ;” and also the Cincinnati amendment, 
“the buying or selling of men, women, or children, or the 
holding of them with an intention to use them as slaves ;” who 
does not see that these two propositions would divide the vote 
of the Conference? If we voted for either personally, we 
should vote for the first; for we regard the second as actually 
modifying the Constitution of the Church in favor of slave- 
holding. And so with other propositions that will be present- 
ed. Whatever the Conferences might do, by way of agreeing 
upon a single proposition, it is enough to know that they wld 
not so agree; and for this reason one) if for no other, the 
project would be defeated. 

(4.) Our bishops, as a whole, are opposed to any change or 
law that will put slavery out of the Church. For this we have 
seen what may be regarded as reasons in the preceding pages. 
It may be that two of them are not much opposed; but four 
of the six are strongly opposed to any such change; and so far 
as they may see fit to exert their influence, personally or oth- 
erwise, will oppose the change of the Rule. And that they 
do not think it improper to use their great influence to defeat 
legislation which they do not approve, is attested, not only by | 
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their opening Address at Indianapolis in 1856, but also by the 
private labors of some of them to the same end. The plan 
may, therefore, be expected to encounter whatever influence 
the bishops may see fit to exert, both in the cabinets of the 
several Couterences, and by personal intercourse with the 
preachers. But there will be no need of thezr opposition in 
order to secure a failure. 

Now taking all these things into the account, who can be- 
lieve that the thirty-one Conferences in the table, after New 
York East, will cast a solid vote for any ene of three or four 
different propositions that will be presented to them? Who 
can believe that one half of the numbers credited to these 
Conferences will ever be realized? The first twelve Confer- 
ences will vote nearly solid against a// changes, and can cast 
1419 votes; while the remaining thirty-five Conferences will 
never cast 2000 votes in favor of any one proposition. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is, that 2f the experiment is tried (as we 
pray that it may not be), we shall not get within a THOUSAND 
vores of enough to change the General Rule! By this estimate, 
which we first made and published in December, 1857, we are 
willing to abide till time and figures shall demonstrate its gen- 
eral correctness in the autumn of 1859. 

(5.) A change of the General Rule being morally impossi- 
ble, we are opposed to any attempts to do it. In 1856, the pre- 
vious attempt and failure to get a three fourth vote in the 
Annual Conferences, was used even by the Episcopacy as an 
implied admission that ¢hat was the only constitutional way to 
legislate against slavery. And now, if we try again and fail, 
as we inevitably must, we have shut ourselves up to this 
alternative: either not to legislate in the chapter, and have 
nothing done on the subject; or to legislate there, after having 
twice tried in vain to change the Constitution; thus dispar- 
aging the anti-slavery cause; dampening the energies of anti- 
slavery men by a mortifying defeat; and, in the event of a 
secession on the Border, and consequent litigation, giving to the 
pro-slavery party an immense advantage over us in the courts 
of justice. 

For these and other reasons, we say, make no attempt what- 
ever to change the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is right enough as it is. All we want is to get rid 
of our pro-slavery chapter on slavery; get a good strong extir- 
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patory law in its place; and then look after the administration 
in our slave territory. 

Let us now see why these desirable objects should be et- 
fected, especially the enactment of an extirpatory law in the 
chapter_on slavery. 





OS OFS nell bs le 


WHY ALL SLAVEHOLDING SHOULD BE EXCLUDED FROM THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THERE are many and weighty reasons why the next General 
Conference should settle this great question forever, so far as 
the law of the Church is concerned. 


I. Slaveholding is a great moral wrong. We protess to be 
Curistrans, and ought not, therefore, to be a body of oppressors 
and man-stealers. Slaveholding is the fruitful parent of in- 
justice, cruelty, adultery, fornication, and murder; and unless » 
the house of God is to be made a den of thieves, slavery ouglit, 
therefore, to be driven beyond her pale. We, as a denomina- 
tion, owe it to our common Christianity ; to our professions of 
moral purity; to the name and memory of Westy, and Coxg, 
and Aspury, to wash our hands of this foul iniquity, and re- 
store the Methodist Episcopal Church to her original position 
and purity. We owe it to Christ, whose name we bear as 
professed Christians, to rise up and drive all, who, in violation 
of every principle of justice and humanity, will claim property 
in man, out of the kingdom of God. 


Il. We owe tt to our Christian brethren in Europe. It is 
but a few months since an appeal was addressed to all the 
Protestant Churches in this country, informing us that “scan- 
dal now covers the American name and glory,” and infidelity 
is greatly strengthened in Europe on account of the connection 
of the American Church with slavery. 

This address was signed by jive thousand four hundred and 
JSorty-three names, including the names of the pastors, elders, 
and deacons of all the “ Reformed” Churches of Franee; the 
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pastors and elders of all the evangelical Churches constituted 
upon the Augsburg Confession; and the pastors and other offi- 
cers of all the independent Churches, 2. ¢., those Congregation- 
al, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist Churches that are in- 
dependent of the State. The address asserts that infidels and 
all opposers to religion in Europe are constantly pressing them 
with such objections to the Bible as this: 

“Protestantism,” they say, and “‘Sravery agree wonderfully well. In 
the United States this odious institution numbers many Christians among 
its advocates; they preach and pray in its behalf, they labor to extend its 
territory. And’ this slavery, for which they thus act, is the selling of 
families by retail; the breaking up of marriage; the yearly recruiting of 
the market with men, women, and children, picked one by one from the 
plantations of Virginia and Kentucky; it is, in short, a monstrous thing, 
not merely revolting to pious minds, but at variance with the first elements 
of humanity. Nevertheless, the Protestants of America accept this state 
of things; they deem it in accordance with the Gospel, and the Protestants 


of Europe undoubtedly think as they do, or they would have vented their 
feelings in one strong outcry of grief and disapprobation !” 


The following are the closing paragraphs of the address: 


*“ Doubly united to you as Christians and as Frenchmen, can we err in 
sending you this utterance, whose sincerity you cannot suspect? Have we 
presumed too far in believing that this unanimous appeal from sister 
Churches would not in vain be cast into the scales where the destiny of 
American Christianity is now being weighed ? 

“May the spirit of the God of Truth and of Love be with you in this 
fearful crisis, and rest upon you, your Churches, and your country ! 

“Your affectionate Brethren in Jesus Christ. 


“June 1, 1857.” 

[Here follow the signatures.] 

Thus, while we are tolerating this great sin in the Churches 
here, we are strengthening the hands of the wicked against 
Christianity, not only here, but as far as the disgraceful fact is 
known. Is it right to put such a weapon into the hands of 
French and English infidels, with which to fight our fellow- 
laborers across the water? We think not; and that for their 
sake also, we should exclude all slaveholders from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Ill. The position taken by several other branches of the 
Church of Christ in America should stir us up to do our duty 
in this respect. 

1. The Frrenps (or Quakers, as they are sometimes called) 
have long borne an unequivocal and weighty testimony against 
this great sin. They not only have no slaveholders among 
them, and will have none, but many of them will not use a 
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pound of sugar or rice, or a yard of cotton cloth, produced by 
the unpaid labor of slaves. 

2. The Free Witt Barrisr Cuurcn, a zealous and devoted 
body of Christians, have no fellowship with slaveholders. 

3. The Unrrep Breruren ry Curist, a growing and excellent 
denomination, most numerous in the West, have, if we are 
rightly informed, no fellowship with slaveholders. 

4, The Assocrare and Assoctare RerormMep PresByTreRtan 
Churches, minor branches of the Presbyterian family in the 
United States, entered into a formal union, by which they be- 
came one body, at a recent meeting in Alleghany City, Pa. 
In this union they assumed the true Scriptural position of no 
fellowship with slaveholders. 

5. The Wersteyan Mernopisr Connection, in this country. 
=e no fellowship with slaveholders. 

. The Conarecarionan Cuurcures of America, a vigorous 
and growing people, have no fellowship with slaveholder 8. 

7. Prior to 1844 the Baptist Churches in this country were 
united in what was called the Baptist General Convention. 
In November of that year, the Alabama Baptist State Conven- 
tion addressed a letter to the General Board at Boston, de- 
manding an avowal, “that slaveholders are eligible and enti- 


tled, equally with non-slaveholders, to all the privileges and ‘' | 


immunities of their several unions,” &e. To this the Board at 
Boston nobly replied, that they would not appoint a slave- 
holder as a missionary, nor in any other way “be a party to 
any arrangement that would imply approbation of slavery.” 
This caused the South to secede, like our Southern secession 
of 1845, and the present Northern prone Churches have no 
fellowship with slayeholders.* ~~ fn j 
8. The Rurormep Proresrant Durer oe at the sesdion 
of its General Synod, held in New York, oe 1855, refused 
to admit the Classis of North Carolina (which answers to one 
of our Annual Conferences), on the ground of their connection 
with slavery; thus ee page) - peetien of no ol Sat with 
ena S. f; 
. The New Scnoorn Dat Sia ERIAN @uustu have also purged 
Ma lieeren from this great iniquity. At the meeting of the 
General Assembly, held in Cleveland, May, 1857, the ale k 


* Facts for Baptist Churches, pp. 104-107. 
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of slavery in the Church was brought before the body by me- 
morials from different parts of the country, and a report was 
presented, affirming that “the Presbyterian Church in these 
United States has, from the beginning, maintained an attitude 
of decided opposition to the institution of slavery,” and proving 
it by abundant and conclusive evidence from the records of 
the body. The report deplores the fact, that “the Presbytery 
of Lexington, South, have given -official notice to us, that a 
number of ministers and ruling elders, as well as many chureh- 
members in their connection, hold slaves ‘from principle,’ and 
‘of choice,’ ‘ believing it to be according to Bible right,” &e.; 
and finally proceeds to reaflirm its original doctrine, and to 
“bear testimony” against the sin of slaveholding. This excel- 
lent report was adopted by a vote of 169 to 26;* whereupon 
the delegates from slaveholding presbyteries protested against 
the action, as follows: 


“We, the undersigned Southern Ministers and Ruling Elders, protest 
against the present decision of the General Assembly. 

‘* We protest—Because, while past General Assemblies have asserted, 
that the system of slavery is wrong, they have heretofore affirmed, that the 
slaveholder was so controlled by State laws, obligations of guardianship, 
and humanity, that he was, as thus situated, without censure or odium as 
the master. This averment in the testimony of past Assemblies has so far 
satisfied the South, as to make it unnecessary to do more than protest 
against the mere anti-slavery part of such testimony. 

‘“* We protest then, now, That the present act of the Assembly is such an 
assertion of the sin of slavery, as degrades the whole Southern Church—an 
assertion without authority from the word of God, or the organic law of 
the Presbyterian body. 

‘* We protest, that such action is, under present conditions, the virtual ex- 
scinding of the South, whatever be the motives of those who vote the deed. 

“We protest, that such indirect excision is unrighteous, oppressive, un- 
called for—the exercise of usurped power—destructive of the unity of our 
branch of the Church—hurtful to the North and the South—and adding to 
the peril of the union of these United States, 


“Frep. A. Ross, Rost. P. Ruea, 
JAs. G. HAMNER, F, R. Gray, 
Isaao W. K. Hanpy, M.S. Suvox, 
GipEon 8. Warts, W. E. CaLpwELt, 
_Grorce W. Hurours, E. A. Carson, 
GEORGE PAINTER, R. M. Morrison, 
Henry Maruews, Ropert MoLary, 
Joun F. Cuesrer, A. J. Monte, 
J. V. Barks, > Pracny R. Grarran, 
J. B. Logan, Toomas H. CLELAND, 
O. M. Arxryson, Arcuer C. DickERsoN.” 


* It is worthy of note that every delegate sent up to this General Assembly from 
the Presbytery of New York, was an aboliticnist, and voted for the report. They 
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A committee was appointed to answer this protest, who re- 
ported as follows: 


“In reply to the protest against the action taken by the Assembly on the 
subject of slavery, the Assembly make the following remarks : 

“1. The present action of the Assembly on this subject is in perfect 
harmony with the testimonies of former Assemblies, and consists chiefly in 
a reaffirmation of those testimonies. The General Assembly has never 
‘affirmed that the slaveholder was so controlled by State laws, obligations 
of guardianship and humanity, that he was, as thus situated, without cen- 
sure or odium as the master.’ It has only conceded, that certain exceptionai 
cases may exist, such as are defined in the resolutions of the Assembly of 
1850, and approved by this Assembly. 

“2. We see nothing in the present action which is unconstitutional, or 
which ‘degrades,’ or even reflects upon, any portion of tke Southern Church, 
which still abides by the old doctrine of the Presbyterian Church. in rela- 
tion to this subject. 

*3. With respect to the complaint, ‘that such action is, under present 
conditions, the virtual exscinding of the South,’ the Assembly observe, that 
no such excision is intended, and we cannot perceive that it is in any wise 
involved even by remote implication. We have simply reaffirmed the es- 
tablished views of the Presbyterian Church on the subject of slavery, and 
distinctly condemned the new and counter doctrines which have been de- 
clared and defended by some within our bounds. 

“4, With regard to the allegation, that our action in this case is ‘un- 
righteous, oppressive, uncalled for,’ usurpatory and destructive of great in- 
terests, we need only say, that it rests on the groundless assumption, that 
this action is an ‘indirect excision’ of the South. If our Southern brethren 
shall break the unity of the Church, because we stand by our former posi- 
tion, as in duty bound, the responsibility for the consequences will not rest 
on the Assembly.” 


This reply having been adopted, Dr. Ross and. his followers 
proceeded at once to prepare for secession, which they con- 
summated at a convention held in Richmond, Va., in Septem- 
ber following. What astriking resemblance between this case 
and that of our own Church in 1844—the action, the Protest, 
the Reply, the Convention, &c. Dr. Ross led off one, Dr. 
Smita the other. One convention was held in Richmond, Va., 
and the other in Louisville, Ky.; and both factions have gone 
headlong into slavery, as a most holy Bible institution. 

Still further, both factions are already smitten with mildew 
and decay. The Methodist Episcopal Church South, during 
the unprecedented revivals of the past year, have had only 
about 12,000 increase, while the Methodist Episcopal Church 


proper has had an increase of some 100,000.. The Southern 
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were Ed. F. Hatfield, D.D., Samuel D. Burchard, D,D<, and ‘fT. McLaughlin, D.D., 
ministers ; and canis Roe Lockwood, J.C. Hiries, and Wm. C. Foote, Esqs., lay- 
men. What a contrast with the es sent from the New York Conference to 
Indianapolis, in 1856 ' 
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papers scarce one of them pay their aummeien ; and fnaia Book 
Concern must inevitably die, so soon as they cease to draw 
their thousands annually from the Baok Concern at New York 
—the hard-earned money of freemen taken by unrighteous 
judgments to support oppression. But it will not be long. 
And ten years will leave searce a vestige of a periodical or 
book-room in the South, to advocate and uphold slavery. ‘So 
may all thy enemies perish, O Lord!’ 

Previously to the preceding action of the New School Gen- 
eral Assembly, the American Home Missionary Society, sus- 
tained mainly by New School Presbyterians, had felt them- 
selves called upon to take action in regard to the question of 
appropriating funds to build up slaveholding Churches; and, 
on the 22d of December, 1856, the executive committee passed 
the following without a dissenting vote: 


“ Resolved, That in the disbursement of the funds committed to their 
trust, the Committee will not grant aid to Churches containing slavehold- 
ing members, unless evidence be furnished that the relation is such as, in 
the judgment of the Committee, is justifiable, for the time being, in the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which it exists.” 


This decision was pronounced “ unconstitutional,” and “ op- 
pressive,” and almost every thing else that was bad, by the 
advocates of slavery; but the committee adhered inflexibly: to 
their purpose, and the Church and the public have fully borne 
them out in it. They were called “troubles of Israel,” but 
they charged it back upon slavery, and to this day stand upon 
that exalted Christian platform, with perhaps this improve- 
ment, that practically they do nothing with their missionary 
funds, to gather slaveholders into the New School Presbyterian 
Church. What a contrast with owr wretched pro-slavery pol- 
icy of pouring out some $8000 a year, upon a few puny Con- 
ferences in slave territory in the Southwest ! 

Thus the New School Presbyterian Church has purged itself 
from slavery, and maintained its honor and Christian charac- 
ter; and it never stood so fair in the public estimation, or was 
half as prosperous, as it isnow. They have done rieut, and 
have favor with God and with all good men. 

So ought we to have done in 1856. But as we were divided 
and foiled by the slave power, acting through various mediums, 
and upon the hopes and fears of delegates; we ought, by the 
help of God, to rally in 1860, and place upon the brow of sla- 
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very the brand of outlawry and infamy, whatever may be the 
temporary consequences. If the Border “ flare up” and secede, 
as Dr. Smith and his followers did.in 1855, or as Dr. Ross and 
his fellow-slaveholders did in 1857, “let them go, and joy go 
with them.” ‘ We have delivered our souls.” 

10..Even the Untversarisrs and Unrrarrans of the land 
have put us to shame in regard to American slavery. Time 
after time have they taken action against it, and they are 
known and read of all men as opposed to oppression: 

The Old School Presbyterian Church, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church, are the only Northern 
pro-slavery Churches, the Methodist Episcopal Church except- 
ed, in all these Free States. These are, if possible, worse off 
than we are; as they are not only full of slaveholders, both in 
the ministry and private membership, but they utterly ignore 
the subject, and are resolved to do nothing to redeem and purify 
themselves forever hereafter. With the exception of here and 
there a Tyne in the Protestant Episcopal Church, these clergy 
are all crying “Peace! peace!!” while slavery is rioting un- 
rebuked in their midst. 

Now look at our position as a Church in the light of these 
facts. See in what company we place ourselves. Let us range 
the anti-slavery and pro-slavery Northern Churches in parallel 


columns, that our shame may be the more apparent: ‘ 
Anti-slavery Churches. Slave-holding Churches. 

1. Frrenps, or QUAKERS. 1. Otp Sonoor PRESBYTERIAN. 
2. Free-witt Baptists, 2. ProresraNT EPIsoopaL. 
8. Unirep Breruren. 3. Roman OarHorio. 
4, ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERIAN. 4, Mrernopist Epis. Cavron!!». 
5. WestryvaNn Mernopisrs. : 
6. OrrHopox CONGREGATIONAL, so. Mixa rfl 
7. GenerRat Baptists. - # Pes 
8. Rer’p Prot. Duron Cuurca. 
9. New Scuoo. PRESBYTERIAN. 


10. UNITARIAN. oy ' j 

11. Unrversanis7s! Ai mle 

This is a faithful representation of the position of the several 
denominations in America, in regard to the great evil of 
slavery. Thus we stand to this day, as a denomination, the 
Church of Wesiey, and Fiercuer, and Coxr, and Asnury— 
the Church of free grace and full salvation—the Church of 
itinerancy, and class-meetings, and revivals, among the abet- 
tors and upholders of snavery! What Methodist can look 
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upon this humiliating fact for a moment, and not blush for his 
Chureh and for our common Christianity ? 

In view, therefore, of the noble examples set us by other 
denominations in this country, we say, let slavery be extirpated 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1860. Let her stand 
up, henceforward, with the Baptist, and New School Presby- 
terian, and Wesleyan, and Congregational, and Reformed 
Dutch Churches, bearing aloft the white banner of FRrepom, 
and with garments unspotted by the foul stain of oppression. 


IV. Such a course is due to our common country. If slavery 
continues, it will yet ruin the North American Republic. This 
is now coming to be seen and felt more and more. And the 
pro-slavery Churches are this day the strongest bulwarks of 
slavery in the nation. [ad all the Churches and ministers done 
their duty from the first, there would not have been a slave in 
the United States to-day—not one. And if they combine their 
testimony, even the Northern Churches, against this iniquity, 
it will do more than millions of gold to abolish slavery in the 
nation, and thus save our beloved Republe from utter dissolu- 
tion. But our influence hitherto has not tended to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Rey. Dan Dr Vine, of the New York Conference, who 
has probably seen as much of slavery in our Church as any 
Methodist preacher in the free States, sums up his observations 
in the following language : 





““ We deplore the present position of our Church; and in view of all the 
ground, having travelled fifteen thousand miles in slaveholding States, 
having visited, perhaps, a thousand plantations, and having conversed 
freely with Methodist slaves and slaveholders, we must here record our 
solemn*and religious testimony, that in our opinion the influence of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as administered for the last thirty years, has 
been unfavorable to the emancipation of slavery, either in our Church or 
in our country. For we fully believe, that ‘the plea of necessity—the plea 
of certain circumstances,’ and other excuses for the continuance of slavery 
in the Church, have done vastly more to uphold this enormous evil among 
us, than any direct advocacy of it could have possibly done. And we say 
this in sorrow, for we would not unnecessarily utter one word in opposition 
to the expressed opinions of our chief ministers, whose judgment, in all 
other respects, we highly appreciate.”’—(Pamphlet, p. 6.) 


These things ought not so to be. The Cuurcn should be the 
light of the world and the salt of the earth. She should be 
just and patriotic, and should do all she can to bless the State 
and perpetuate an efficient and Christian government. As we 
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love our country, therefore, and wish her well, the powerful 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with her six thousand travelling 
preachers, and seven thousand local preachers, and nine hun- 
dred thousand members, and six hundred thousand Sunday- 
school scholars, and twenty colleges and universities, and sixty- 
five seminaries, and twenty periodicals,—this powerful Church 
should now wheel into line with the evangelical Churches of 
the country. She would be, in the great political and moral 
conflict now waging in this nation, lies the battalions of Blucher 
upon the plains of Waterloo. Let us come to our place, then, 
we say, for “God and our native land.” 


V. The movement now in progress, even in monarchical 
Europe, should impel the Churches of America, especially one 
and all, to take decided ground against slavery. At midnight 
on the 31st day of August, 1834—now a quarter of a century 
ago—England emancipated all the slaves in her West India 
possessions, some 800,000 souls. Then her poets could sing— 

“Slaves cannot breathe in England ; 


The moment that their lungs receive our air, 
That moment they are free!” 


And so it has been ever since, not only in England, but in 
her West India possessions, and in Canada, and wherever her 
proud ensign waves in the breezes of heaven. Her lion wears 
no chains, while our eagle, that glorious symbol of liberty, is 
fettered and degraded by the dark chains of slavery. 

Russia, with her cold, formal Christianity, and her teeming 
millions of slaves, is moving rapidly in the work of emancipa- 
tion. Twenty years will not find a slave in all the Russian 
dominions! Turkey, with only the religion of the false prophet, 
is fast tending to the universal freedom of her subjects. 
Portugal has recently abolished slavery in all her foreign de- 
pendencies; and even Spain, if ever Cuba should be fillibus- 
tered or purchased from her, and annexed to the United States, 
would at once abolish what little slavery would remain in her 
dominions. We should then stand alone in our glory as a 
model republic, with millions of slaves in her bosom! And 
all born “free and equal!” “ Hail, Columbia! happy land!’ 

Unless, therefore, we wish to rivet the chains of slavery 
more and more, both upon the Church and nation, while even 
the old governments of Europe are proclaiming liberty to their 
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captives, it is a duty which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
owes to our country, to arise, though it be at the eleventh 
hour, and throw her testimony and her influence into the scale 
of liberty. 7 


VI. Slavery is keeping thousands out of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church every year, who are Christians, and love our 
doctrines and economy, and but for that great wrong, would 
gladly seek a home with us,—persons, too, of the highest intel- 
lectual and moral character and social position. 

“Our connection with slavery,” says the Rev. Mr. Dz 
Vinneg, “is repelling thousands from our Church, and it is 
contmually insulting the moral sense of hundreds of thou- 
sands, who, otherwise, would wait on our ministry. Slavery, 
at this moment, is forcing its way over the fairest portions of 
our country; it is attempting, through the Supreme Court, to 
nationalize and legalize itself everywhere; it is putting forth 
strenuous efforts to revive the foreign slave-trade, and also to 
strike down the liberty of the press and the freedom of the 
pulpit. The sword is coming upon us, or the ‘ African flood,’ 
as Bishop Asbury, seventy years ago, denominated the retri- 
butive justice of God against slavery. And all the while we 
are silent—and the silence in many places is deemed a virtue. 
‘The longer the better.’ But is this wise? Is it the more 
excellent way? Will it lessen the penalty which will surely 
be executed upon those who oppress the stranger and rob the 
hireling of his wages ¢ 

‘With many others, we had supposed that the division of 
1844 would have changed our policy on the moral question of 
slavery. But we have been disappointed. That great disrup- 
tion was not on moral grounds. The moral question of slavery 
is yet to be decided.”—( Pamphlet, p. 7.) . 

‘Kew at the East,” said the stated clerk of one of the Pres- 
byteries of Illinois to the executive committee of the Home 
Missionary Society, in 1856, “few at the East, in our Church, 
are aware of how much we have lost in this State, by our con- 
nection with, and support of slavery. Many already have 
gone, and others are anxious to be out of the connection. 
Their bond of attachment is greatly weakened for the Church, 
some of whose members openly practise and boldly justify 
the system, while others acknowledge its errors, but deny the 
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power or propriety of touching it, and are unwilling that any 
other body should. The Lord grant you wisdom, grace, and 
strength to abide by and detend the stand taken.” And so it 
is in our own Church. Thousands turn from us every year, 
and pass into other churches, who, but for our deep and 
criminal connection with slavery, would find a home in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. But for this huge stumbling- 
block, we verily believe that from twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand persons who have joined other Churches during the past 
year (1857-8), would have been to-day on our church records, 
and numbered with our Israel in the General Minutes. But 
they will not and cannot join a slaveholding Church. And 
who can blame them ?¢ And what can we say to induce them 
to do so? Can we deny the fact? Can we justify it? Can 
we give them any reasonable assurance that it will soon be 
otherwise? Alas for us as ministers! Alas for Methodism! 
Alas for Christianity! Take this reproach from us, so that 
through all New England, and New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and westward to the Rocky Mountains, we can hold 
up our heads as Methodist preachers and say, there 2s not a 
slaveholder in the Methodist Episcopal Church—not a bond- 
man owned by a Methodist in all our borders ; and what could 
we not do, as a Church, by the help of God? If there has 
been 100,000 increase during the last year, what would it have 
been if we had been, both in theory and in practice, an anti- 
slavery Church ? 

Let us, therefore, rise up and take away this reproach—this 
rotting putrid carcass, lying at the door of every Methodist 
Church from the seaboard to Nebraska. Away with it! And 
let all the people say Amen / 


- VIL. Slaveholding Churches are filling the land with infidel- 
ity. Mistaking Romanism for Christianity, the enlightened 
portion of the French people turned infidels. If that was 
Christianity, they could not believe in it. And what wonder! 
So in this country: sensible persons, whose every natural in- 
stinet, apart from revelation, teaches them that slaveholding 
is a great wrong, look on and see Churches making high pro- 
fessions, and speaking great swelling words about truth, and 
justice, and love, and purity; and at the same time not only 
harboring and tolerating slaveholders in their midst by thou- 
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sands, and even in the sacred ministry, but apologizing for it, 
and even defending it as a Bible institution! What wonder 
that such things destroy confidence in Christianity! De- 
nounce as loudly as we may the Garrisons, and Fosters, and 
Phillipses, and Emersons, and Smiths, and Greeleys of the 
North as “ abolitionist skeptics,” it was not their abolitionism 
that made them such. They assailed stavery—* the sum of 
all villainies’—and found it shielded and defended by Chris- 
tianity, so called; and they responded, “ If this be Christian- 
ity, we are not Christians; or at least not of that kind.” The 
rebound from such a contact with a corrupted Church, sent 
them over to infidelity. : E 

No, gentlemen slaveholders! It was not ‘abolitionism” 
that made them skeptical; it was a slaveholding Christianity. 
Such is always the tendency of corruption in the Church. It 
was so in England and France two centuries ago, and it is so 
in the United States to-day. The attitude of the American 
Churches in regard to sLAvERy,—that parent of every other 
abomination,—is not only strengthening the hands of infidelity 
against Christianity in France and England, but in every other 
nominally Christian country; and especially in these United 
States. It is sapping the very foundations of all confidence 
in the Christian religion, in the minds of tens of thousands. 
Not distinguishing between the loathsome cancer and the rest 
of the body—between the counterfeit and the genuine,—they 
condemn the whole, and are thenceforth regarded as infidels. 
Instead of a slayeholding religion, they accept no religion. 
And infidelity has no more faithful allies in America, than the 
D. D.’s and other ministers who defend, or at least apologize 
for American slavery. They are making more infidels than 
all the infidel books, and periodicals, and lecturers in the land. 
Let us then, on this account also—its tendency to infidelity— 
rise up and put away all slaveholding from the Church of 
Christ. 


VIL. We have lost enough by slavery already, and should 
therefore now get rid of it. In 1843 it drove out some 20,000, 
more or less, of our best members, in the Northern Confer- 
ences, and some 200 ministers. And say what we may, they 
were noble men. Such were Scorr, and Horvon, and Len, 
and Hors, and Smrra, and Prrypie, and Marnack, and others ; 
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noble men-——men of principle and conscience—men of' intelli- 
gence and religion. And the same might be said of thousands 
among the laity who left us at that time. Many others were 
“scarcely saved,” as Ftroy, and Trur, and Norris, and Hvrs- 
Ted, &c., who were well-nigh persecuted out of the Church. 
In 1844 slavery wanted a slaveholding bishop; and because 
it could not be gratified, seceded, and, like the dragon of old, 
drew the third part of the stars of heaven after it. In this 
secession we lost some 350,000 members, and about 2000 travel- 
ling preachers. Yes, “dost,” for the Wesleyans in the North 
are archangels as compared with the slaveholding, women- 
whipping Methodists of the South. Thus slavery has robbed 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of near half a million of her 
children ; and yet some say, “let it alone—be careful—don’t 
agitate,” &c. But we say, drive zt out, before it corrupts us 
further, and robs us of thousands more of our legitimate off- 


spring. 


IX. /f we do not take some decisive action against it in 1860, 
we are doomed to further secession in the North. We wish we 
could believe otherwise. We shall do all we can to prevent 
it. And yet we do not believe all the bishops, and editors, 
and preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church can prevent 
extensive secessions, both of ministers and members, in 1860, 
unless something effectual is done at Buffalo for the extirpa- 
tion of slavery from the Church. Hope has been deferred till 
the heart is sick. Individuals despaired and left the Church, 
here and there, on that account, in 1856; and many more 
would have left, and not a few whole societies, to our personal 
knowledge, but for the starting of the Worthern Independent, 
and the new hope thus begotten, that something effectual will 
be done in 1860. But let them be disappointed once more, and 
they will leave us forever. The Border know this, and will do 
all they can to prevent action at Buffalo, and thus to drive 
many of the best anti-slavery men out of the Church. 

We deplore this state of things, but cannot help it. It is 
slavery that produced it; and upon those who plead for slavery 
in the Church, must all the consequences rest. We say to all 
abolitionists, srAy mv THE Cuurcu! Give no place to the devil. 
But others are of a different mind. They have been waiting 
and praying, “O Lord, how long! how long!” till they are 
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gray with years; and they do not wish to take their passports 
for glory from a Church that holds a hundred thousand slaves! 
They choose rather to make the painful sacrifice of a separation, 
and leave their dying testimony against oppression. 

Such will leave us by thousands. And when Abel Stevens 
and others talk so pathetically about ‘ preserving the integrity 
of the Church,” i. e., not taking any action against slavery, 
lest the Border should carry out their threat and secede, we 
beg them to remember that the “integrity of the Church” 
will not be preserved by non-action. We shall do all we can 
to prevent secession, in such an event, but if no action is had, 
do what we may, secession will come. We cannot prevent it. 

As, therefore, we wish to prevent another secession on our 
Northern border, and the fires of discord from spreading east, 
west, and central, we should outlaw slavery in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1860. 


X. We shall never have any peace in the Church till we put 
slavery out of it. And we never ought to haye. As in the 
nation so in the Church—men may think the question is 
settled, and all will soon be tranquil; but it will never be so 
till the great cause of all our agitations and troubles is put 
away. In vain shall we pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 
while slavery reigns within her walls. In vain may we look 
for concord and harmony, while this apple of discord—this 
Pandora’s box—is in our midst. It is a worse plague to the 
Church than the Ark of the Lord was to the Philistines. 
Bring out the new cart, then, and “yoke” thereto, not the 
slow and patient oxen, but the fleetest horses, and send it 
back to perdition to return no more. 


XI. It is a duty we owe to the slaveholder himself, to settle 
this question at the earliest possible day. Some of them, like 
Rev. Mr. Traverse, may not be able to see that it is wrong. 
They have been so long steeped in it, that they are blinded by 
it. We ought to let them know, that, in the judgment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, they are sinning against God 
and their fellow-men; and unless they repent and reform, they 
ean have no more place among us. “ ‘Thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon sin.” It may 
be, that if thus brought to see their true condition, some of 
them will repent. 
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To the same end they should be discarded by all Christians 
at the North. No slaveholder should ever be admitted into 
one of our pulpits, come he from whence he may, and be he 
preacher or bishop. As the English Wesleyans do by such 
persons, so should we; and then by making the law of the 
Church to bear specifically upon their great sin, we might renew 
them again unto repentance, before it is forever too late. At 
any rate, we ought to do our duty to them, whether they will 
hear or forbear. 


AU. Linally, we must either extirpate slavery from our midst, 
or it will ruin the Methodist Episcopal Church. Already, near 
700,000 Methodists are fully sold to this iniquity in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. And in the Northern portion, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church proper, we have now some 
15,000 slaveholders, holding 100,000 slaves; with slavehold- 
ing leaders, stewards, trustees, and local preackers, by hun- 
dreds, if not by thousands. It has also entered the travelling 
ministry, and slaveholders are openly tolerated in several of 
the Conferences, without the slightest disapprobation. Mem- 
bers of our Churches in New York and Philadelphia, if not in 
Central New York, own slaves in Maryland and Virginia. 
We have this day (Oct. 20, 1858) received a letter from the 
West, stating that there is now within the bounds of the North- 
west Indiana Conference, a Methodist preacher who says he 
owns three slaves in Kentucky, and publicly argues that simple 
slaveholding is not sinful. Ata camp-meeting in Central New 
York, about a year since, we chanced, in the course of a 
sermon, to utter a few words against slaveholding ; whereupon 
a lady sitting near the stand was very much offended. We 
learned afterwards that her husband owned some thirty slaves , 
in the South, whose hard toil, no doubt, had furnished the 
money with which this lady had been so richly attired. 

The moral virus is spreading to the very shores of the great 
lakes. It is corrupting our lz¢terature, books and periodicals ; 
our administration ; our theology; and our very consciences. 
The moral sense of the people becomes seared as with a hot 
iron wherever its withering touch is felt; and it will not re- 
main inactive. Satan was not more dangerous in Paradise, 
than slavery in a Christian Church. It must either be con- 
quered and exterminated, or it will reign and ruin. It has 
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always been a curse to us; it curses us still; and it will curse 
us yet more and more till we drive it out of the Church, root 
and branch. As we love the Church, therefore, and wish 
either her purity, or peace, or perpetuity, we should outlaw 
all slaveholding in 1860. 


Now let us sum up all these considerations—the fact 
that slaveholding is a great moral wrong; that our position 
and practice, in this country, are embarrassing our fellow- 
laborers in France and England; the noble examples set us 
by our brethren of other denominations in this country; the 
noble stand of the American Home Missionary Society ; our 
duty to our common country; the process of emancipation 
going forward in the Old World; the influence of slavery in 
repelling men from our communion; the influence of our 
present position in promoting infidelity; the immense evil 
slavery has done us already; the certainty of still further 
trouble if we do not extirpate it; the fact that we can never 
have any peace while it remains in the Church; that we owe 
it to the slaveholder himself to deal faithfully with him; and 
that we must either extirpate slavery or it will utterly corrupt 
and ruin the Church ;—take ail these facts into the account, 
and judge ye, Christian reader, whether we ought to be at 
ease, and neither say nor do any thing to produce action— 
emphatic and explicit acrion—upon this subject in 1860. 

Though generally hopeful and not easily discouraged, we 
confess to no small degree of sympathy with the correspond- 
ent quoted on our title-page—one of the noblest men God has in 
this lower world—that this will be among the last, if not “the 
last opportunity that God’s true servants will ever have to 
restore the Methodist Episcopal Church to her original char- 
acter, and to preserve her honor in the grandest moral conflict 
of the age.” If we pass 1860, and do nothing, the heart of 
the Church will fail her, and the hopes of weeping thousands 
will perish. Our ranks will be broken; some will leave 
us; others will be discouraged and capitulate; we shall 
be disgraced, and our honor as a Church trailing in the dust. 
Slavery and its minions will become more and more imperious; 
and there will be little to warrant the hope of success for the 
next twenty years. What we do, therefore, we must make 
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our calculations to do at the next General Conference; for if 
not done then, it will probably not be done, if ever, till both 
the writer and reader have passed to the eternal world. 

Ler Ir BE DONE THEN, We say, not in 1864, or 1868, but in 
1860! We have no patience with those anti-slavery men, 
who already begin to say, “If we don’t succeed in 1860, we 
may in 1864.” Away with all such tame anti-slavery! “If 
we don’t succeed!” This sing-song of “next General Confer- 
ence,” “time enough yet,” &e., is the bane of the anti-slavery 
cause. We say 1860, at all hazards! Let slavery be branded 
so deeply in the forehead by a clear extirpatory enactment, 
that the mark shall not be healed till every scar made by its 
merciless taskmasters, upon the naked quivering flesh of its 
oppressed millions, shall be healed by the restoring fiat of the 
resurrection morning ! 

Christian reader! Will you help us in this patriotic and holy 
work? Will you speak, and write, and vote, and give for your 
brethren in bonds—for the Church of God which he has pur- 
chased with his own blood? Are you in sympathy with this 
effort? Do-you feel for the poor oppressed and bleeding 
slave? Do you remember him as bound with him? 


* Go to the bosom of thy family : 
Gather thy little children round thy knees ; 
Gaze on their innocence, their clear, full eyes, 
All fixed on thine, and on their mother; mark 
The loveliest look that woman’s face can wear, 
Her look of love, beholding them and thee; 
Then at the altar of your humble joys, 
Vow, one by one, vow altogether, vow 
With heart and voice, eternal enmity 
Against oppression by your brethren’s hands; 
Till map nor woman, in our wide domain, 
Nor son nor daughter, long as time endures, 
Shall buy, or sell, or hold, or be a slave.” 


How this great work is to be accomplished, we will en- 
deavor to show in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HOW SLAVERY CAN BE EXTIRPATED FROM THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We have now only to show how allslaveholding can be legally 
excluded from the Methodist Episcopal Church; as proposed 
in a previous chapter, and our task, so far as this pamphlet is 
concerned, will be accomplished. “We say then— 


I. Let the question of the extirpation of slavery from the 
Church, be kept distinct from all other questions of Church 
reform. 

We regard this as a matter of great importance. ‘There are 
several other questions of reform before the Methodist public: 
such as lay representation; the extension of the term of 
ministerial service in the same charge; a modification of the 
presiding elder’s office, &c., with all of which we sympathize 
personally, and in most of which, we believe, a majority of 
the laity at least feel a deep interest. And we are ready to 
do all in our power, in a legitimate and orderly way, to pro- 
mote the success of each of these reforms. At the same time 
we say, keep each movement distinct, and by itself. There are 
scores of presiding elders, for instance, who are not in favor 
of a modification of their office, who will favor extirpation as 
a distinct question. And so of lay representatior, &c. Every 
such other question that is connected with that of extirpation, 
will only repel a class of anti-slavery men from this most im- 
portant of all reforms. We say then, most earnestly, let the 
subject of suavery stand alone, and wholly upon its own 
merits. If any wish to petition for lay representation ; the 
extension of the time of ministerial service in the same charge; 
or a modification of the presiding elder’s office; let them do 
so in separate petitions: but let no one ‘of these reforms be 
encumbered and restricted in their support, by linking it to 
another movement, which some of its friends cannot help to 
promote. 


Il. Let all that is done be done in the spirit of Christ, and 
in perfect loyalty to the discipline and government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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If we cared nothing for the Church we could go out of her 
any day, and be free from all further responsibility respecting 
her complicity with slavery, shaking off the dust of our feet 
as a testimony against her. But we love the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—her doctrines, and economy, and social 
means of grace—and are not willing to see her utterly cor- 
rupted and ruined by slavery, and consigned to infamy. She 
is our spiritual mother, and we must not abandon her now 
that the loathsome virus of slavery has fastened upon her 
vitals, and threatens to corrupt her very heart’s blood. It 
were ingratitude and cowardice to forsake her now in her 
extremity. There is balm in Gilead, and a physician there. 
There zs hope of her recovery. ‘Only be strong, and be very 
courageous.” We have no sympathy with despair. We have 
only to stand firm and do our duty, and the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church may soon be redeemed from her present captivity, 
and come up out of the wilderness, terrible in moral potency 
as an army with banners. Her glory 2 not utterly de- 
parted. Ichabod zs not ineffacibly written upon her walls. 
She can, and-God helping, shall be recovered out of the snare 
of the devil. The “bushel” of slavery shall not cover her 
holy candlestick forever. This city of our God, set upon a 
hill in the sight of all nations a hundred years ago, shall not 
go down into the vale of oppression and moral gloom, to come 
up no more. 

Let every true Methodist, then, stand by and do battle for 
God and original Methodism. God expects every man to do 
his duty. Give no place to the devil. Strike at sLavery, 
but spare Methodism. Slavery is no part of Methodism. 

There are those, however, in every Conference, and in 
almost every society, who, if any thing is said against slavery 
in the Church, and to expose the misconduct of its Methodist 
apologists and abettors, are ever and anon crying, “ Fighting 
the Church! fighting the Church!” The effect of all such 
sing-song is to protect slavery and apologize for it; and the 
policy is, to throw up “the Church” as a rampart to protect 
“the sum of all villainies” from the galling fire of truth. But 
let no Methodist be frightened by this pro-slavery bugbear. 
Slavery is not the Church. It is because we love the Church 
and mean to redeem her from impending ruin, that we strike 


at slavery with the sword of the Lord God. If some timid 
, 6 
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“anti-slavery men” do cry out “The surgeons are cutting the 
flesh of our dear mother ; do make them desist!” never mind. 
Let the cancer come off, though it may cause some pain, and a 
little blood may flow. Better these now, than universal cor- 
ruption and death hereafter. It is a poor kind of filial love 
that dictates anodynes and delay under such circumstances. 
But for this healing slightly, our Zion had been completely 
recovered in 1844, and Heaven forbid that we listen to this 
moral quackery now, or in 1860. Every one of its advocates, 
whether aware of it or not, is a foe to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and doing her, so far as his influence goes, the great- 
est possible injury. 

We have said, obey the Discipline and the government of 
the Church. We mean, the legitzmate government. But pro-. 
scription, and persecution, and maladministration, and usurpa- 
tion, are not the Discipline, nor the government of the Church. 
To the latter we shall ever bow with implicit obedience; to 
the former, never/ ‘“ And if that be treason, make the most 
of it.” 


Ill. We must give no countenance to any attempt to change 
the Constitution of the Church. 

‘We have already given reasons why we should attempt 
nothing of the kind, on page 198; and need not repeat them 
here. We have little hope in any thing but direct legislation, 
by a majority vote, in the chapter on slavery. And time, we 
believe, will prove to the advocates of a change of the Consti- 
tution, that all swch efforts are worse than useless. 

The late Rev. J. V. Warson, editor of the VV. W. C. Advo- 
cate, for a long time clung to the fond hope of changing the 
Rule, but at length abaiidoiied it altogether; as the following 
letter, addressed to Rev. Wm. fosarer’ will show : 


**Crricago, June 20, 1855. 

“Br. HosMER ie se paper of late has become of very high practical 
utility to me. It was always a favorite with a ‘but.’ I can now dispense 
with the suffix. Permit me, dear brother, to remind you once again, of 
the very great desirableness of you and I standing together, upon the sub- 
ject of direct legislation. If we do not have the satisfaction of standing 
together, we certainly shall have the mortification of failing together. 

** You will perceive that I have advanced the ‘head of my column’ right 
into the field. I am prepared for victory or for death, upon the subject of 
the change of the chapter. I am not prepared to dole out more ‘horse in 
the mill’ arguments to bring about an end which must require from sixteen 
to twenty years to accomplish. In view ‘of the alternate flashing up of the 
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zeal of the progressives, and then again the triumph of the conservatives, I 
regard a constitutional change in the light of an impracticability. 
“James V. WaTson.” 


And yet there are professed anti-slavery preachers, and one 
or two editors in our Church, who are still “doling out” their 
“horse in the mill” arguments for the change of the Constitu- 
tion! some because they hope it may be accomplished, and 
others because they know it never can. 

We stated, on page 99, that even the late Dr. T. E. Bonn 
admitted that the General Conference had a perfect right to 
legislate slavery out of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by a 
simple majority vote. We will here give the proof. ) 

In the Christian Advocate and Journal, for July 5, 1855, he 
has an article entitled, “ Prospective action of the General 
Conference,” in which he says: 


“Tt is, we suppose, settled that the next General Conference cannot alter 
the General Rule on the subject of slaveholding, by members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, as no proposed amendment of the Rule has received 
the vote of a constitutional majority of the Annual Conferences to author- 
ize action on the part of the General Conference. Yet, as the General 
Conference is competent to pass a simple Rule of Discipline, which will ex- 
clude all slaveholders from the Church, without respect to character or cir- 
cumstances, the next session of that body will be looked to with more or 
less apprehension that some Rule will be enacted which will be utterly im- 
practicable in the Conferences having slaveholding territory within their 
boundaries, and which, from its very introduction into the Discipline, may 
produce another division of the Church.” 


By this it appears that the “Old War Horse,” as John A. 
Collins was proud to call him, had never thought of a certain 
“ constitutional” argument, that was presented to the General 
Conference by a Northern apologist for slavery ; nor of the “ ex 
post facto” ideas of a tew of our Northern preachers. Much as. 
he needed defences for slavery, Ae had never thought of these. 
We have placed the important passage of the extract in italics, 
that it may be noticed and pondered. For more of the same 
character, as touching the question of constitutional slavehold- 
ing, see his “ Heonomy of Methodism,” page 234. 

In our opinion, the best course to be taken in the Northern 
Conferences, when the different propositions for changing the 
General Rule are presented by the bishops, will be to day the 
whole subject wpon the table. This we have a perfect reght to 
do; and however others may think or feel about it, such is, 
we believe, our safest and best policy. To vote for any one. 
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of the half dozen schemes that will be presented, will be to 
enter into Dr. Stevens’ diversion policy; to impliedly en- 
dorse his doctrine; and to jeopard the Book Room and every 
church and parsonage in the North, in case the Border secede 
and sue for the property. And, besides, 2¢ 2will be of no avail 
whatever. Success in that direction is morally impossible. On 
the other hand, to vote against any proposition to change the 
Rule, is to give the enemies of extirpation a pretext for mis- 
representing our action, and assailing our sincerity. For these 
and other reasons we say, lay all such propositions on the table. 

As to the “interpretation policy,” as it is called (now the 
favorite policy in the West), we shall vote for it, if it comes 
before our Conference, though, as already said, we don’t like 
it, and have little confidence in it. The sheet-anchor of our 
hope is DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


IV. The mémbers of all the anti-slavery Conferences should, 
at their next sessions, memorialize the General Conference upon 
the subject. 

These memorials should be uniform, if possible; should 
pray the General Conference to adopt effectual measures for 
the extirpation of slavery from the Church, and should be 
signed by the members of each Conference individually. Very 
few, even of our most conservative brethren, would refuse to 
sign such a petition; and such memorials would be vastly 
more influential with the General Conference than mere reso- 
lutions of Annual Conferences. A suitable form of a memo- 
rial should be prepared, before the next session of the Balti- 
more Conference, and measures taken to have a copy presented 
to the few anti-slavery members of that body; another to those 
in the Philadelphia Conference; and so on through the East, 
North, and West. Forty such memorials, signed by four or 
five thousand Methodist preachers zndividually, would have 
an overwhelming influence upon the next General Conference. 
And they might be obtained, and ought to be. 


V. Measures should be taken, in each of the anti-slavery 
Conferences, at their neat session, for the effectual canvassing 
of every charge within its bounds, for signatures to petitions. — 

Petitions were the great lever that moved the British Par- 
liament to emancipate her 800,000 slaves in 1834; and peto- 
tions will do more than any other single instrumentality in 
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1860. These petitions should be prepared and sent out under - 
the auspices of the Conferences, and circulated by the preach- 
ers. Where the preacher is opposed to the movement, should 
any such cases be found, some other efficient agency should 
be employed. The signing should be confined to our mem- 
bership, and the petitions sent on to the delegates in May, 
1860. There should be half a million of names to petitions 
for the disciplinary exclusion of slavery from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by the next General Conference. And if 
we hope for success, we must send in our petitions by thou- 
sands, from all parts of the Church. Every charge and ap- 
pointment should be canvassed. If Ricuarp Warson could 
lecture on English abolitionism, from place to place, and cir- 
culate petitions, as we have shown on page 11, when there 
was not, in all probability, fifty slaveholders then in all the 
Wesleyan societies, what ought we to do? If the Wesleyans 
presented 1958 petitions to Parliament, with 229,426 names 
attached—1030 petitions and 106,448 more names than were 
presented by all the other twenty-one dissenting religious 
bodies in England—what ought we to do, with the slavehold- 
ing we now have in the Church, and with our 900,000 mem- 
bers? We have half a million of communicants to-day, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who would sign such a peti- 
tion if presented to them: and measures ought to be taken by 
every anti-slavery Conference, at their next session, to canvass 
every rood of anti-slavery Methodist territory north of the 
Potomac; and between Massachusetts Bay in the east, and 
Kansas in the west. 


VI. The more effectually to carry out the preceding measures, 
and for other purposes, there should be organized, within the 
bounds of each Annual Conference, a Murnopist ANTI-SLAVERY 
Union. 

This is necessary, in order to consolidate the anti-slavery 
strength of the Church; to produce agreement in sentiment 
and harmony in action; and to sustain and intensify the anti- 
slavery sentiment among us, as well as to arrange for and 
carry out the plan of petitioning. We need something of the 
kind more fully to enlist our lay brethren, who feel as intense- 
ly as we ministers do upon the subject; and to give them a 
chance to share in the responsibility, and labor, and glory of 
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driving slavery out of the Church. We need it, also, to pro- 
vide means to defray the expenses of circulating documents ; 
the travelling expenses of those whom it may be well to have 
‘visit other Conferences, &c. Hitherto one great obstacle to 
the progress and success of the anti-slavery cause in our 
Church has been, that it not only had to be carried on by a 
few preachers, under the frown, if nothing worse, of those in 
authority, but wholly aé the expense of a few individuals. 
Some have sacrificed their earthly all upon this holy altar, and 
have died poor. Others have given hundreds of dollars, in 
various ways, and toiled on, amid proscription, and obloqny, 
and reproach, till they became discouraged, and have given 
up in despair. We know of one, at least, who has, in various 
ways, devoted more than $300 during the last three years to 
this great reform, and will not cease to give so long as he has 
any thing to employ for such a purpose; but it is not right 
that the burden should all rest upon a few ministers. All breth- 
ren in the ministry who sympathize with the effort should 
nobly share its sacrifices, as they are, no doubt, willing to do; 
and the laity, especially, should help to supply “the sinews of 
war.” One hundred thousand copies of pamphlets like Me- 
Carrer’s, and Lamn’s, and Ds Vinne’s, &e., should be cireu- 
lated among our people between this and January 1, 1860. 
Thousands of these should be sent gratuitously and post-paid, 
through the mails. Many of our preachers, even, have not in- 
terest enough in the subject to buy any thing of the kind; and 
if they would, we cannot see them. Our only way, there- 
fore, to get them into their hands, is to send them a copy 
gratuitously by mail. If thus sent, they would receive and 
yead them, and the right effect would be produced. Every 
travelling preacher, at least, in our Church, should have a 
copy of some one of these pamphlets, before the session of 
the Baltimore Conference in March next. The stereotype 
plates should be paid for,and the pamphlets furnished, as they 
can be in any quantity, at the actual cost of manufacturing 
them. Anti-slavery men everywhere, preachers and private 
members, should cast in their offerings into this treasury of 
the Lord; and help to sustain those who are engaged in this 
holy warfare, and are perilling almost every thing in the great 
struggle for the overthrow of slavery in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. And we know of no way in which this object 
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ean be so effectively aided, as by the. organization of Metho- 
dist Anti-slavery Unions, by Conferences, and with auxiliaries 
in the different charges. The auxiliaries, at least, should be 
composed mainly of laymen, should be as simple as possible 
in their organization, and confined exclusively to members of 
our own Church. Such a Union has already been organized 
within the bounds of the Black River Conference, and has 
entered upon its labors under the most encouraging auspices. 
Will not the reader, if an extirpationist, give this subject his 
immediate attention, and see if he cannot help promote the 
_good cause of purifying and saving the Church, by organizing 
such a Union, either in his Conference, or, if a layman, in the 
charge where he belongs.* For a printed constitution, and 
other necessary documents, address, with postage-stamp, Rev. 


J. C. Vanpercoox, A. M., Fulton, N. Y. 


VIL. Great care should be taken by the anti-slavery men of 
the Conferences, to send the right kind of delegates to the next 
General Conference. 

We are aware that this is one of the “delicate questions ;” 
and that whoever shall venture to make the most general sug- 
gestion, will be accused of “ electioneering,” and other kindred 
offences. Nevertheless, we shall give our opinion. 

If any thing is done for the extirpation of the great evil of 
slavery from the Church, in 1860, we must have delegates who 
are not only r¢ght in principle, but who have the zntegrity, 
and courage, aud will, and perseverance to carry out their prin- 
ciples. Men who can be bought, or flattered out of their zeal, 
or intimidated by a frown, or a threat of secession from the 
Border delegates, are not the men for such a crisis and such a 
work, It will require mex. It will require wesdom and grace, 
we grant; but there is another quality quite as essential, and 
perhaps even less common, and that is stamina; or what some 
call * back-bone.” There are many good, prudent, clever men, 
who have done good service, and acquired a large influence in 
their respective Conferences, who, nevertheless, lack this all- 
important quality. They cower before opposition, and are 
thrown hors du combat by an opinion from a bishop, or a 
threat of another disruption. They are molluscous in their 


* Of course this will not be necessary where efficient Conferences or local Metho- 
dist anti-slavery societies exist, and will do the work contemplated by the Union. 
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mental and moral configuration. Such were the men who 
were sent reeling by the Episcopal address at the last General 
Conference. Such were the timid souls (a few only) who, at 
Indianapolis, declined to sign our protest against Abel Stevens’ 

doctrine, even though the names of such men as Harris, and 
Cooxr, and Frniey, and Dempster, were not withheld for a 
moment. If Cicero could name, as the three main requisites. 
of good oratory, “action! action! action!” may we not, with 
even greater propriety, name, as the qualities most important 
in a delegate for 1860, “stamina! stammma/ stamina!” 

And we must not be misled by professions made in 1859. 
Look out for sudden conversions. The Malikoff of slavery 
will not be stormed by new and undisciplined troops. There 
will be a wonderful screwing up of courage, and a superabun- 
dance of anti-slavery sentiment, in certain quarters, in 1859. 
Men will be “as much opposed to slavery as anybody,” will 
“measure arms with anybody on that subject,” will be “ out 
and out anti-slavery,” and if they can get upon a committee 
on slavery, will write and read a magnificent report for their 
respective Conferences. We have seen this game played over 
and over again; and have often seen it so successful with the 
younger members of the Conferences, as to prevent the elec- 
tion of some of the very best candidates. 

Barnum has an aquarium in his museum in New York. Its 
sides are of glass, and it is so placed that when a fish sails up 
towards the top of the water, he is between the beholder and 
a strong light. Under these circumstances, the jlesh of the 
fish’s body being semi-transparent, his spine, or back-bone, can 
be distinctly traced from one end to the other. Indeed, he 
looks more like a skeleton fish than a living one. Now we 
have a few candidates for honors, in all the Conferences, who 
keep down at the bottom of the ecclesiastical aquarium for 
three sessions out of four, swimming around among the sea- 
weed and sediment of “prudence,” and ‘“ moderation,” and 
“loyalty,” and the “mere question of means,” &c., but once 
in four years they sail up most gracefully into the light, and 
exhibit their spinal column. “Just see what a back-bone I’ve - 
got! Don’t you see it in my report? Didn’t you see it in my 
speech? Don’t you see how I vote on all the anti-slavery reso- 
lutions?” And the moment the election is over, down they 
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go again to the bottom, and we hear no more of their anti- 
slavery views for the next four years. 

Now such men (and we have no individual in our eye, and 
eall no names), but sweh men, however dignified, or honored, 
or wise, or prudent, are not the men to legislate slavery out of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1860. 

Another suggestion: No man should be proscribed for his 
office, or relation to the Church, as an editor, or teacher, or 

‘presiding elder. And yet, as the executive government of the 
Church is clearly opposed to such legislation, it is quite natural 
that all the official appointees of that government should be at 
least very conservative. Such is the case with a large majority 
of our presiding elders. But there are many honorable excep- 
tions, and such should not be proscribed for their office’ sake. 
Still, it is a melancholy fact, not only that 97 out of 221 dele- 
gates in the last General Conference were presiding elders, 
but that a very large majority of them voted against nearly 
every measure of reform. Unless, therefore, such men are 
known to maintain a good profession, despite the tendency of 
their office. to tone down their anti-slavery, they are not the 
right kind of men to send to Buffalo. And 97 presiding eld- 
ers, to 124 regular preachers (minus a score or so of teachers, 
agents, editors, &c.), is too large a proportion from one class 
in the ministry. One from each Conference, making about 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole, is abundantly a sufficient 
number of presiding elders. And let them be true and tried 
men, or else don’t send them. Above all, we should be care- 
ful and not send men who, in the heat of battle, will lose 
sight of the enemy, and turn and. bayonet their fellow-soldiers. 


VIU. A chapter on slavery should be prepared, and, as far 
as possible, agreed upon by the principal anti-slavery men in 
the Northern Conferences, before the meeting of the Annual 
Conferences next year. 

The policy of direct legislation, and, if possible, a draft of a 
law, embodying the two principles of prohibition and extirpa- 
tion, should be made the test of legislative orthodoxy in 1859. 
We want some line to work to. If all is left unsettled, the 
delegates will be in confusion when they reach Buffalo, some 
with this scheme and some with that, and, as in 1856, nothing 
will be done. The getting up of this preliminary outline of a 
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chapter on slavery, is; in our view, one of the most important 
subjects to which the various committees of correspondence 
can now direct their attention. They should have the results 
of their correspondence and labors ready to present to each of 
the Conferences at their next sessions, and before the election 
of delegates. The Black River Committee are ready at all 
times to co-operate with other similar committees, in consum- 
mating such an arrangement. 


TX. The delegates having been elected, it might be well to 
have a convention of all those in favor ‘of direct extirpatory 
Legislation, to meet some time in the fall or winter of 1859-60. 
Or, if this were thought too expensive, a meeting of one man 
from each delegation might answer the same purpose. In this 
meeting the chapter should be matured, and arrangements 
made to guard against defeat, and secure success. 


X. A strong body of anti-slavery laymen should attend the 
next General Conference. 

Slavery has always exerted great influence over the General 
»Conference by her lobby. Slaveholders visited Indianapolis 
-in troops, in May, 1856. They did all they could to get the 
time of holding the General Conference changed, so that it 
should not come on the year of the presidential election ; and 
then to get the place of our next session fixed for Baltimore, 
‘instead of Buffalo. Thank God, it is on free soil. The ever- 
lasting thunder of old Niagara may help to peal the death- 
-knell of slavery. Our border will be free Canada, instead of 
slavebreeding Virginia or Carolina. Let the sturdy laymen 
of our Northern Conferences provide for the necessary labor 
on the farms, and come up to Buffalo by hundreds. Every 
‘public house in the city ought to be filled with them. The 
great question of their admission to the Annual and General 
Conferences is to be debated and settled there; and the still 
greater question, of slavery or no slavery in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Let the laity, then, form a solid rampart, 
a National Guard, behind the ministry, in this last, and des- 
perate, and yet victorious struggle against the abomination 
that maketh desolate. It is the last time, we hope, that the 
laity of our Church will ever attend either an Annual or a 
General Conference, without a disciplinary representation in 
all our councils. 
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X. Timely precaution should be taken to have the proceed- 
ings of the General Conference properly reported, and impar- 
tially published. 

We have no disposition to censure any who had to do with 
these matters at the last General Conference, and yet certain 
things transpired there, in regard to reporting and printing, 
that ought not to occur again. For instance, on the 22d day 
of May, 1856, on motion of the writer, the General Conference 
ordered 5000 copies of the majority and minority reports on 
slavery, to be published in pamphlet form, for the use of that 
body, tlie design being, as stated at the time, to send them to 
our constituencies in the several Conferences. But instead of 
obeying this order of the General Conference, the Agents (un- 
der whose advice we will not say) took the responsibility of 
neglecting to print the reports; and to this day they have 
never seen daylight, except in the columns of that ephemeral 
sheet, the Daily Western Christian Advocate. They were not 
even published in the printed journal. All we have on record 
concerning the character of these two important reports, is 
contained in these four lines: “ Mr. Raymond, chairman of 
the Committee on Slavery, presented a report, proposing 
changes in the Discipline on the subject of slavery. It lies 
over under the rule, and on motion was ordered to be printed.” 
Now why did not these reports appear, as ordered? and who 
suppressed them? And so of Brother Drnnts’s speech on the 
election of the editor of the WV. C. Advocate. Why was that 
suppressed? And if we should have reporters and publishers 
in 1860, who take the liberty to assort and sift out matters to 
suit ¢heer notions of propriety, how much of fair play will there 
be for the anti-slavery cause? And what will the public know 
hereafter of the actual proceedings? A crisis is upon the 
Chureh. 1860 will be an epoch in her history, and the doings 
of that General Conference should be faithfully and fairly re- 
ported, and fully and honestly printed. It is due to Methodism 
and to impartial history. And if the anti-slavery men of 
the body wish justice done to them before the public, and by 
the future historian, they should see to it in time, that the 
system of garbling and blanketing, so successfully practised at 
Indianapolis in 1856, should not bear osu" again in Buffalo 
in 1860. 
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XI. Petitions, or a deputation, should be sent to both the 
British Wesleyan and the Canada Conferences, at their next 
sessions, informing them of the true state of things in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in regard to slavery, and entreating 
them, for the love of Christ, to renew ther former noble testi- 
mony against it, in our next General Conference. 

Formerly the delegates from the British Conference espe- 
cially bore testimony, either in the addresses they brought, or 
in their oral communications to the General Conference, 
against the sin of slaveholding. The last of these testimonies, 
we believe, was in their address to the General Conference of 
1844. Previously to that, they had been even. more earnest 
and explicit. In 1848, Dr. Drxon bore a brief letter of intro- 
duction, in which nothing was said about slavery; and he said 
nothing against its morality, or its continuance, in his oral ad- 
dresses. In 1852 no delegate was sent to us, and the address, 
sent. by mail, failed to reach the General Conference. What 
it contained is not therefore known. In 1856 Dr. Hannan 
brought a brief address, silent upon the subject of slavery, and 
both he and Mr. Josson maintained the most studied silence 
upon the subject in all their public addresses. The same, we 
believe, has been true of the deputatiuns from Canada, for sev- 
eral sessions past. 

Now we should entreat our elder brethren, both in England 
and in Canada, not to leave us thus involved in slavery, with- 
out their continued and fraternal admonitions, line upon line, 
precept upon precept. Shall the Protestant Churches of 
France plead with the American Churches to free themselves 
from slavery, and the British Wesleyan Conference cease to 
entreat her children in this New World, who are now more 
deeply involved in slavery, in all probability, than any other 
Church in the land ¢ 

Our brethren in England do not know the truth in regard 
to our connection with slavery, or they would certainly renew 
their former testimony against it, if they did not actually 
decline all fraternal relation with us; and we should take 
measures to put them in possession of the truth, and entreat 
them to do their duty to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. And so of the Canada Conference. If both these 
were to urge their remonstrances upon the attention of the 
next General Conference, it would greatly encourage the ene- 
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mies of slavery, and promote the great object we ardently 
hope to see accomplished. 


XI. We venture another suggestion. The usual course at 
General Conference has been to have a committee on slavery, 
to whom all petitions and memorials were referred. For this 
purpose, such a committee may be well enough, but we have 
not the highest confidence in its utility, as a means of promo- 
ting extirpatory legislation. It is more likely to tone down 
and take the stamina out of some ten or twenty anti-slavery 
men, and to get them into a tissue of miserable compromises, 
than to report any thing worthy of the anti-slavery struggle. 
In 1852 they did not report at all. It was a great cistern in 
which to strangle anti-slavery petitions and resolutions, and to 
drown earnest anti-slavery men. In 1856 it served to stave off 
all action for weeks, and when at last the report came in, the 
very concessions and compromises agreed to by the anti-sla- 
very portion of the committee, in hope that the Border would 
then go with them, were seized upon and ridiculed, by the 
‘Border delegates, as gross inconsistencies. So that, as a whole, 
the committee on slavery in the General Conference have not 
greatly served the cause of anti-slavery for several sessions 
past. And we have but little to hope from them in future. 
Still, one will no doubt be ordered, and it will hang from week 
to week, as usual, without reporting. The pro-slavery mem- 
bers of it can always stave off action in committee for some 
time, and afterwards in the Conference, till towards the close 
of the session; and ¢hen appropriate discussion and action will 
be next to impossible. 

Our plan would be, therefore, to have a chapter prepared, 
as suggested on a previous page, and presented to the General 
Conference early m the session; and then, if the committee 
did not report a suitable bill during the second week of the ses- 
sion, to take up the chapter, and press it to a vote; voting 
down all postponements, amendments, divisions, riders, and 
extinguishers whatsoever. We see no other way that any 
thing can ever be accomplished. If this great question is al- 
lowed to lie over till the third week of the session, either to 
wait for the committee to report, or from any other considera- 
tions, we are again defeated! Other matters will first be 
pressed with unyielding tenacity for three or four days; then 
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a motion will be made and carried, that, “as there is s0 much 
important business to be done, the bishops select and bring 
forward such business as ¢hey think most important” (and they 
will never call up the subject of slavery), and thus the whole 
thing will be again strangled. 

Our only hope of appropriate action at all, so far as past ex- 
perience may be our guide, is in early action; and the only 
certain way to secure early action, is to be prepared to bring 
up the subject in due time and form (if the committee do not 
report in season, or if they report another compromise bill), 
and press it to a vote. The policy of the slave interest always 
has been, and still will be, to stave off action, to allow them 
time to concert measures to distract and divide us, and to in- 
timidate, and buy, and flatter such as can be thus influenced, 
into their “‘ peace and quiet” measures. 


XIU. Finally, we must not fail to lean upon God for wis- 
dom and strength im this great struggle. 

It was only when Moses’ hands were raised in prayer that 
Israel prevailed. We shall have much to try our courage, and 
for titude, and patience, and charity. The battle with slavery, 
even in the Church, is not to be fought without wounds, and 
blood, and scars. But let us be patient, though deliberate and 
determined: The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
spiritual. While we never mufile the edge of the sword, nor 
swathe it in the silken folds of a temporizing expedience, let 
us so live-as at all times to be able to ery, “the sword of THE 
Lorp and of Gideon.” Let us hold on to God. We have none 
of us any thing to gain, but as we gain it through a purified 
Church and holier life—greater usefulness and success in the 
Church on earth, and brighter glory in heaven. 

The Cuurcu! Mark ye well her bulwarks! Consider her 
palaces!) And who will not say, “If I forget thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her cunning! Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy!” It is because we love the Church, and mean 
to live, and labor, and die in her, that we are impelled to toil, 
and sacrifice, and suffer, if need be, for her honor, and purity, 
and peace. 

‘*For her our tears shall fall ; 
For her our prayers ascend ; 


To her our cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end.” 
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And if any of us, in our efforts to deliver our beloved Zion 
from the withering scourge of slavery, should degenerate in 
personal piety, and lose in any measure the spirit of Christ, 
it would be to us a costly warfare. May the Lord breathe 
upon us the Holy Ghost, that if reviled we may suffer it, and 
still love and pray for those who persecute or despitefully 
use Us. 

But still, we must not cease to agitate, and must not withhold 
the truth from the people, let it cut where it may. A want of 
knowledge as to the connection of our Church with slavery, 
has been one of the chief causes of our present deep corrup- 
tion; and a knowledge of the truth among the people gener- 
ally, is now essential to appropriate interest and action, and 
our purification and recovery. 


Our task is now done. We have sketched our history, 
from a pure anti-slavery Church, to a deeply corrupted and 
practically pro-slavery one—have shown our present de- 
plorable condition, and its remedy—have shown why that 
remedy should be applied, and how the desired purification 
may be realized. We shall endeavor, as God may grant us 
life, and health, and wisdom, and. grace, and means, to. carry 
out the measures we have indicated. It remains for the reader 
to determine, whether or not Ae will also do his part. We 
write and stereotype these pages at our own cost, to the amount 
of over a hundred dollars before the first sheet can be printed, 
without ever expecting to realize one dollar out of five in re- 
turn. But we do it for God, and for our bleeding and dishon- 
ored Zion, appealing to the Erernan Jupey for the purity of 
our motives, the sincerity of our sympathy with the oppressed, 
and our final reward. 

If the reader is a Methodist—so far at least as slavery is 
concerned, an “old-fashioned Methodist’”—and really desires 
to see this great question settled, so far as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is concerned, at the next General Confer- 
ence, give to this extirpation movement your hearty and un- 
wavering support. Sustain those periodicals that are doing 
most to promote this object. Encourage your minister to agi- 
tate the subject in his charge; to preach upon it; and to cir- 
culate petitions. Take hold of the matter yourself, and work 
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in good earnest till the glorious victory is achieved. May the 
Lord grant us all needful wisdom, and grace to do owr whole 
duty, in this great moral exigency; and, when the Chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, crown us with his faithful and ransomed 
hosts, with everlasting life. Amen. 





Nore.—One most excellent 1 eta of promoting the anti- 
slavery cause in the Church, is by he circulation of pamphlets. 
No one can tell how much good z\single dollar, expended in 
this way, will be likely todo. We have the excellent pam- 
phlets of Brothers McCarrrer and Lzmm, of the Philadelphia 
Conference, and also our own; any or all 6f which we will 
send in bundles, by express, to any part of the country, at the 
actual cost of manufacturing ; that is, without a farthing of 
profit. We want none. Our sole aim is to scatter truth. 
Could not the reader gef up a Union, or a subscription, and 
send on from five to ten dollars for a supply of these pam- 
phlets? One should be put into every Methodist family in 
the land. 

We state no price, but simply say, that for such distribution, 
or for sale again, we will supply this pamphlet, or either of 
the others named, at actual cost. 

Direct letters to the Author, care of Messrs. Mason Brothers, 
New York. 
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LETTER OF WITHDRAWAL. 


To Rey. JAmes Erwin, Presiding Elder of the Rome 
Mistrict, Black River Conference. 


DEAR BROTHER :—5So far as I have knowledge, I am 
at this time a member of the Black River Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in good and regular 
standmg. JI am not aware of any complaint, or prob- 
ability, or ground of complaint against either my moral 
or ministerial character ; and, so far as I have the means 
of judging, I have every reason to suppose, not only that 
I am ecclesiastically in good standing in the Black River 
- Conference, as I have been for the last twenty-five years, 
but that I still enjoy, as heretofore, the confidence and 
esteem of that laborious and devoted band of christian 
ministers. 


This confidence and esteem I hope never to forfeit 
with those who regard Christianity as above denom- 
ination; but the time has arrived, when, in the provi- 
dence of God, it seems clearly to be my duty to dissolve 
my connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
-'To sunder one’s ecclesiastical relations, after the vigor of 
youth and early manhood are gone, and at a time of life 
when most ministers prefer rather to enjoy the friendships 
and honors resulting from earlier labors, than to form 
new ecclesiastical relations, is no light matter. Itisa 
step which no minister or layman should take, without 
the most serious and prayerful reflection, and from the 
clearest convictions of duty. 


4. 


Such reflections I have had; and such convictions 
impel me to the step upon which I have decided. 


My reasons for this step, are briefly the following :— 


OLA 


Lam not willing to take my passport for eternity, 

a from «a Church in which there are THOUSANDS OF SLAVE- 

HOLDERS in good and regular standing ; and that, too, 

without rebuke either in the discipline of the Church, or 
by the administration. 


Even according to the lowest estimates of official 
apologists for Methodist slaveholding, (Doctors STEPHENS 
and Barrp, for instance,) there are not less than FIVE 
THOUSAND SLAVEHOLDERS now in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, owning thirty-five thousand slaves ; but to my 
positive knowledge, these figures do not represent half 
the slaveholders in the Methodist Episcopal Church, nor 
half the slaves held by them. Nor is this all; Methodists 
in our ‘‘ Northern Church,” as some style it, in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and Kentucky and Missouri, buy and 
sell slaves, with impunity ; and even members of Con- 
ferences are publicly known to own from two to forty 
slaves, without a shadow of rebuke or censure. 


These facts are known to our Bishops and Presiding 
Elders, and Conferences, and have been for years; and 
yet instead of seeking to reform or exclude the offenders, 
the chief effort of the government and the periodical press 
of the Church has been to make slaveholding respectable 
and christian; and to screen the owners of and dealers 
in human flesh and blood, from punishment and disgrace. 


As a part of this process, the government of the 
Church and the official editors, (generally committed to 
the same policy,) have found it necessary, by all means 
in their power, to resist and put down, instead of helping 
and honoring, all those who were toiling to expose the 
dark iniquity, and to purify American Methodism from 
this foul plague-spot or disgrace. 


5 


For such reasons only, and by such terrible means 
many noble men have perished, ecclesiastically, if not 
literally, in the struggle against Methodist slaveholding ; 
a record of whose martyrdom still lives with God, and 
will fill their persecutors with dismay, in the coming day 
of judgment. 


I am aware that corruption in a Church may not 
always justify withdrawal from it. But when it is toler- 
ated in ats polity, and protected in its administration ; 
and when, as in the history of the M. E. Church, honest 
and persevering efforts to rid the Church of slaveholders, 
have generally resulted, not in the exclusion of a single 
slaveholder, but in the defaming and driving out of all ear- 
nest and persevering laborers for a non-slaveholding Chris- 
tianity, there seems to be no hope that the M. E. Church 
will purge herself from this iniquity for years to come, 
if ever; or until the opportunity for so honoring Christ 
has passed away, by the legal abolition of slavery in 
these States. - 


Such being the state of things in the M. E. Church; my 
convictions being clear that to hold property in man is a 
sin against God; my fiftieth year being past, and my 
health precarious; I feel it my duty to withdraw from 
said Church, as a solemn TESTIMONY and PROTEST against 
Methodist slaveholding and slavetrading; and in order 
that when it shall please God to-call me hence, I may 
take my departure for Heaven, where I hope to dwell 
forever, from a Church having no ‘man stealers” in its 
bosom, and holding no fellowship with slaveholders. 


anes 


Il. There are several things in the GOVERNMENT and 
ECONOMY of the ML. LE. Church which I regard as , 
unscriptural, and tending to ecclesiastical despotism. “ 


1. I do not believe it either expedient or scriptural for 
the ministry to make laws and regulations for, and prac- 
tically to control all the interests of a vast body of 
christians, to the exclusion of the laity; and I have no 


6 


hope thatthe laity will ever be admitted to the councils 


of the M. E. Church, upon equal footing with the min- 
istry. 


2. I do not believe in three orders of ministers, viz: 
Deacons, Elders and Bishops, as are found in fact, in 
the M. E. Church. I regard scriptural Deacons as mere 
stewards in temporal things, like those of whose election 
we read in the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and a scriptural “bishop,” as being merely a pastor of 
a Church, and not a minister set over other ministers. 


Like the Wesleyans in England and Canada, and 
Australia and the West Indies; and indeed like all 
Methodists throughout the world, the M. E. Church 
excepted, I believe in but one order in the ministry ; 
and that all other distinctions and elevations of one min- 
ister over another, are essentially Romish, and essentially 
dangerous. 


3. I do not believe it right, that a class of ministers 
in a Church should have ,the exclusive authority when 
present, to consecrate the bread and wine of the Lord’s 
supper, as is the case with our Presiding Elders.’ | 


4, Neither do I believe it expedient or scriptural, that 
among six thousand ordained ministers in a Church, only 
six or seven should be allowed to exercise the power of 
ordaination, as is the case in the M. E. Church. 


5. Equally do I disapprove of a life-long “episcopacy” 
or presidency ; and the manner in which Presiding Elders 
are appointed, and the preachers appointed to their fields 
_of labor by them—men in whose election to office the 
ministry have no voice—is, to my mind, a fruitful source 
of arrogance, injustice and wrong. 


6. I have long felt that in all large towns and cities 
especially, ministers should be allowed to remain in con- 
nection with the same Church for five or ten years, if 
desired, if not indefinitely ; and that the ministry would 
be improved, and the Churehes more prosperous, if the 


7 


pastoral relation was more real and permanent, and min- 
isters and Churches had more to do in its establishment. 
For, deny it as we may, it still remains @ truth, coming 
to be seen and deplored more and more, that the growth 
of Methodism is mainly in new territory and in the 
rural districts ; and that in nearly all large towns and 
cities it is comparatively weak and relatively declining. 
For this no reason can be found in the doctrines preached, 
the mode of worship, or the social religious usages ;_ but 
it is my most deliberate conviction that itis due more to 
the removal of ministers every two years, and the conse- 
quent want of any real pastoral relation, than to any 
other cause. | 


While, therefore, the itinerancy may still be useful as 
a missionary system, I believe that the salvation of Meth- 
odism, pure and simple, in this land, depends upon a re- 
adjustment of its economy, and a new combination of its 
doctrinal, ritual and governmental elements. And yet, 
I have no hope that any such re-adjustment will be 
allowed by the ‘‘ authorities,” even in the large cities, 
however much the laity and the ministry may desire it. 
If Methodism ever gets out of the saddle, even in New 
York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, it must be by what 
will be called ‘‘ disloyalty” and ‘ revolution.” 


Such, then, being the necessity that is put upon us, 
by those who ought better to understand the genius of 
Methodism, I believe that whoever helps, by his influence 
and example, to maugurate this new type of Protestant 
Christianity, viz: Methodist doctrines and modes of 
worship, with a settled pastorate, and a democratic form 
of government—at whatever cost of denominational repu- 
tation the effort may be made, is doing a service, not only 
to genuine Methodism, but to God and our common 
Christianity. 


With these convictions, it seems plainly my duty to 
enter the door providentially opened before me ; to preach 
the same Gospel that I have so long preached, in the re- 


lation of a scriptural bishop or pastor ; and under a form — 
of Government, which will allow me to remain with the — 
same people, while the relation is mutually desirable ; 
and will place no high-priest over me but Christ; and 
no vice-gerent between me and the Chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. 


These are my principal reasons for the step I am 
now about to take; to which I might add, that I think 
less and less of mere sects, and more of christianity and 
of Christ, as I draw nearer to the grave. And as God 
has so strangely led me to a congenial field of labor, where 
the remnant of my days may, perhaps, turn to some ac- 
count in the cause of our common Redeemer, (as they 
could not under the itinerant system,) I can have no 
further doubts as to my duty to dissolve my connection 
with the Conference, and with the M.-E. Church. But 
I am not going out of the Church of Christ; and I dis- 
solve my connection with the Black River Conference 
and the M. E. Church, only to unite with, and become 
the Pastor of the St. JoHN’s Mrruopisr CHURCH, in 
the City of New York, and of becoming identified eccles- 
iastically with such other INDEPENDENT METHODIST 
CHURCHES, as now exist, or may be organized in this 
country. You will please, therefore, to report me to the 
Black River Conference, at its next session, as withdrawn 


from that body, and from the Methodist Episcopal Church 


With kind regards for yourself, personally, and with 
unabated affection for the noble brethren of Black River, 
who have treated me with so much indulgence and con- 
sideration for years; and also in the fond hope that a 
severance of ecclesiastical ties will not prove the destruc-_ 
tion of personal friendship and christian love; and that 
we may all meet in Heaven at last, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 


Your friend and fellow-laborer in the Gospel, 


HIRAM MATTISON, 
New-York, Nov. 1, 1861. 
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